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Well,  at  least  no  one  predicted  1973  would  be  a  rosy  year 
except  Jean  Dixon.  But  then  you  cant  make  much 
money  by  telling  people  they're  going  to  be  unhappy,  can 
you? 

As  the  1974  Arbutus  deadline  rolls  ominously  near,  it 
looks  like  this  year  is  going  to  be  no  cookie  either.  Fruitcake 
maybe.  Would  you  believe  maybe  an  algae  sandwich  if  food 
prices  go  much  higher?  But  that's  all  up  to  next  year's  staff 
to  immortalize  —  or  ignore.  Somehow  though,  we  can't  ig- 
nore looking  over  our  shoulder  and  down  the  mesmerized 
Lane  of  American  Life  this  last  school  year. 


What,  tuna  again? 


Somebody  must  have  misplaced  a  couple  million  cows.  All 
of  a  sudden  meat  is  scarce,  and  out  of  sight'  is  being  used  in 
reference  to  prices,  not  people  or  ideas. 

As  cries  of  "Hamburger  $1.29  a  pound!"  shatter  the  glass 
at  supermarket  meat  counters,  the  housewives  of  America 
have  come  together  in  a  nationwide  consumer's  movement. 
Porkers  at  the  price  of  Parisian  perfume  is  too  much  for  the 
hair-in-roUer  set  to  handle  it  seems. 

Here  in  Bloomington,  life  for  most  of  us  goes  on  as  usual. 
The  Greeks  find  a  little  more  tuna  casserole  on  the  menus 
instead  of  beef,  and  perch  on  Friday  and  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  is  becoming  almost  a  religious  tradition. 

The  dormies  are  still  being  served  greaseburgers  and  spa- 
ghetti and  sludgeballs.  "Too  bad  the  meat  boycott  hasn't  hit 
here,"  the  students  mumble  as  they  pass  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  Mrs.  Hart  or  Mrs.  Byers  or  whoever  the  dreaded 
woman  in  white  is. 

And  the  townies  what  with  electric,  telephone  and  gas 

bills  and  that  king's  ransom  the  landlord  laughingly  calls 
"rent,"  they  haven't  dared  to  walk  past  the  meat  counter  at 
Kroger's  in  months. 


Solid-Stater 
Watergater 


As  spring  progressed  and  the  frisbees  filled  the  sky  over 
the  Meadow,  afternoon  classes  were  skipped  more  and  more 
and  the  umbrellas  actually  started  wearing  out.  Headlines 
began  appearing  on  the  second  and  third  pages  of  the  IDS 
about  something  called  Watergate.  Something  old  George 
McGovern  had  mumbled  about  back  in  '72 

By  May,  sometimes  three  quarters  of  the  front  page  was 
covered  with  Watergate  news . 

Now,  in  June,  while  John  Dean,  the  president's  ex-legal 
counsel,  walks  into  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee's  hear- 
ing room,  a  new  fad  was  beginning  to  catch  on  in  Blooming- 
ton  and  around  the  country . 

The  wave  of  50's  nostalgia  which  brought  old  songs  like 
"Transistor  Sister"  back  on  the  radio,  has  also  brought  back 
memories  of  the  McCarthy  Era.  Everywhere,  in  the  trophy 
room  at  the  Union,  in  the  bars,  at  home,  people  are  watching 


the  pale  blue  tubes  of  their  solid-state  RCA's  and  Panason- 
ics  as  the  wooden  doors  of  the  Senate  Caucus  Room  open  to 
the  world. 

But  the  cast  and  script  are  different  this  year.  We  all 
watch  Senator  Sam  become  a  folk  hero.  Howard  Baker  is  "so 
handsome."  And  the  other  day  Dan  Inouye  got  called  a  Jap 
right  on  T.V.  Really  exciting. 

The  bad  guys:  Jeb  Magruder,  Howard  Hunt,  James  Mc- 
Cord,  John  Erlichman,  Patrick  Gray,  Robert  Haldeman,  John 
Mitchell  .  .  the  list  is  too  long  to  fit  in  this  book.  Down  on 
Kirkwood  you  sometimes  see  people  with  lapel  butons  say- 
ing "Free  the  Watergate  400." 

But  the  big  question  is,  is  Richard  Nixon  involved?  Or 
more  often,  will  he  get  away  with  it? 

We  solid-stater  Watergaters  will  keep  our  eyes  on  the  tube 
for  most  of  the  summer  and  try  to  figure  that  out. 
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Just  a  few  billion  more 


But  1973  is  plaguing  us  with  more  than  Watergate  this 
summer.  Gas  stations  are  starting  to  run  out  of  gas  and  peo- 
ple with  big  boats  (on  the  waterways  and  the  highways)  are 
beginning  to  nervously  chew  on  their  credit  cards . 

As  gas  prices  start  to  rise,  Indiana  Bell  has  decided  to  get 
in  the  act  too.  They  need  just  a  couple  billion  dollars  for  a 
new  machine  that  will  make  calls  go  through  faster. 
Unfortunately,  now  we  have  to  dial  all  seven  numbers  so  we 
end  up  a  second  or  two  behind  anyway.  People  are  talking 
about  switching  back  to  tin  cans  and  wire. 


Welcome  to 
New  Bloomingyork 


Only  the  police,  a  woman  and  the  rapist  know  who  was 
the  first,  but  it  really  doesn't  matter.  This  summer  the  mad 
raper,  or  rapers,  has  given  Bloomington  another  new  ele- 
ment: terror. 

The  nice  treed  meadow  behind  Woodburn,  the  enchanted 
forest  by  Bryan  Hall,  the  quiet  areas  around  Trees  Center  — 
all  places  that  make  the  Bloomington  campus  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  country  —  are  now  the  lurking  places 
of  the  rapist. 

Women  are  wearing  whistles  on  their  wrists  —  a  sad  fad  — 
but  a  shrill  blast  should  scare  any  rapist  enough  that  he'll 
pull  up  his  pants  and  run. 

Escort  services  have  even  been  started  in  the  dormitories 
and  apartment  complexes  to  insure  that  women  can  enjoy 
the  freedom  to  walk  without  fear. 

It's  also  been  suggested  that  women  start  carrying  little 
chainsaws  with  them  all  the  time  so  they  can  meet  the  rapist 
on  his  own  terms.  That's  about  the  only  suggestion  that 
looks  like  it  would  really  work. 

People  call  this  town  Bloomingulch  or  even  Blooming- 
stock,  but  really,  if  this  kind  of  insanity  and  fear  keeps 
up,  we'll  have  to  rename  it  New  Bloomingyork. 
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Agnew  an  Edsel; 
Nixon  parks  a  Ford 


Fall  and  the  fall 

This  fall,  the  leaves,  Salvadore  Allende,  and  George  Papa- 
dopoulus  have  fallen. 

And  right  here  at  home  Spiro  Agnew  talked  tough  but 
whispered  "nolo  contendre"  faster  than  you  can  say,  "bribe 
taker." 

You  can  bet  those  people  who  bought  Spiro  watches  will 
be  able  to  get  a  lot  of  bucks  for  them  a  few  years  from  now 
when  remember  Spiro'  nostalgia  catches  on. 

Now  Nixon  has  a  Ford  that  goes,  "Veep!  Veep!"  Forget 
about  CREP  parked  at  the  White  House. 
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Exxon  makes  it,  Nixxon  fakes  it,  fall  and  winter  1973-74. 

Under  a  snow-filled  cold  sky,  the  stores  along  the  square 
have  dimmed  their  lights  like  the  President  asked  the  other 
night  on  TV.  He  wouldn't  call  his  speech  a  fireside  chat  be- 
cause people  are  afraid  the  fireside  will  be  the  only  warm 
place  in  the  house  by  February . 

Along  streets  decorated  with  non-electric  Christmas  deco- 
rations, motorists  line  up  at  gas  stations  to  pay  50  cents  a 
gallon  for  gas.  Tomorrow's  Sunday  and  the  station  will  be 
closed. 

The  energy  crisis  has  hit  us . 

Is  it  real  or  not?  Ralph  Nader  says  it  isn  t.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  oil  companies  say  it  is.  We  say,  "brrrrrr.  ' 

And  we  look  around  for  Volkswagens  to  trade  the  old 
barge  for,  but  the  used  car  lots  are  already  full  of  Detroito- 
saureses  people  don't  want  anymore. 

The  President  set  an  example  by  taking  a  passenger  jet  to 
California  —  then  blew  the  good  publicity  by  burning  over 
500  gallons  of  gas  on  pleasure  iaunts  around  San  Clemente . 

Which  is  pretty  much  the  way  it's  going  for  the  Prez  these 
days. 
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Rosemary  erases 
Operation  Candor 


It's  been  a  pretty  bad  winter  at  the  68°  White  House. 
First,  there  was  Bloody  Saturday  when  Archibald  Cox,  Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus,  and  Elliot  Richardson  (all  the  good  guys) 
got  canned  or  quit. 

Oh,  people  yelled  then.  So  the  President  handed  over 
some  tapes.  See  how  good  he  is  ? 

But  there  seemed  to  be  some  tapes  missing  —  two  really 
good  ones  to  be  exact.  The  White  House  boys  figured  they'd 
start  up  a  little  Operation  Candor  and  hush  that  one  up. 

"Give  'em  some  more  tapes",  they  said. 

The  operation  was  not  a  success.  You  see,  Rosemary,  the 
secretary  and  White  House  gold  medalist  in  gymnastics, 
turned  to  answer  the  telephone  while  transcribing  a  tape  and 
hit  the  'record'  button  instead  of  the  stop'  button  and  left 
her  foot  on  the  pedal  or  took  it  off  or  something  —  its  really 
quite  complicated  —  and,  gee  whiz,  four  and  a  half  minutes 
were  erased. 

Or  so  she  said.  Of  course,  she  failed  on  her  first  attempt 
to  reproduce  this  feat  in  the  courtroom  but  drew  a  warm 
applause  from  the  crowd  when  her  second  run-through  was 
a  success . 
-  11^  Fine,  but  that  turncoat  bad  Republican  Judge  John  Sirica 

just  said  otherwise.  His  experts  told  him  just  today  that 
nc   Kif)  UliiO     '  Rosemary  sort-of  fibbed  on  the  witness  stand.  The  tape 

had  been  erased  at  least  five  times  for  a  total  of  eighteen 
minutes  —  no  footpedals  involved. 
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As  I  type  this  up,  a  cold,  tired  America  gets  a 
little  more  mystified,  a  little  more  angry,  about  the 
goings  on  of  the  President.  We're  waiting  to  see 
what  happens. 

But  don't  get  the  wrong  idea.  It  hasn't  been  all 
bad.  Remember,  there's  always  the  good  side,  too. 
Why,  this  year  there  were  a  lot  of  bright  things. 
Like  Kohoutek. 


Our  story  begins  last  spring  when  almost  every  student  on  campus 
could  find  a  student  body  presidential  candidate  with  whom  he  could 
identify.  Radicals,  "average  students,"  reactionaries,  and  students 
who  just  didn't  want  to  bother  with  the  problems  of  student  govern- 
ment all  had  a  candidate  to  represent  their  political  views. 

Independent  candidate  Steve  Danzig  and  his  running-mate  Tom 
Hirons  won  the  race  for  senate  president  and  vice-president,  but  were 
closely  followed  by  Ralph  Froelich  of  the  Birthday  Party  and  his  run- 
ning-mate Leon  Varjian. 

Promising  scholarships  for  all  the  frisbee  players  in  Dunn  Meadow, 
Flipper  in  Showalter  Fountain,  and  a  birthday  party  for  each  person  on 
campus  on  their  birthday,  the  Birthday  Party  proved  a  powerful  con- 
tender. Students  responded  to  the  empty  promises  by  electing  Birth- 


is 


day  Party  candidates  to  all  nine  Town  seats.  The  campaign  which 
started  as  a  joke  won  wide  support  as  students  found  something  dif- 
ferent in  their  platform. 

One  Birthday  Party  supporter  said  he  was  glad  the  party  won  be- 
cause most  of  the  campaigners  "take  themselves  so  damn  seriously. 
They  make  all  these  pledges,  but  nothing  ever  happens.  At  least  we 
can  get  a  laugh  out  of  the  Birthday  Party's  promises." 

This  feeling  of  jovial  apathy  added  incentive  to  Indiana  University 
Student  Association  to  propose  a  new  constitution  more  adapted  to 
student  needs.  The  constitution  was  finally  passed  in  April  after  fail- 
ing to  receive  ratification  when  it  was  first  introduced  to  students  in 
March. 
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Q:  Why   ride?    A:   For  all   reasons 


"A  Ride  for  all  Reasons"  was  an  appro- 
priate title  for  last  year's  Little  500  race 
when  the  most  publicized  event  of  the 
spring  semester  once  again  found  itself  the 
center  of  criticism. 

"Greeks  dominate  the  race  simply  be- 
cause they  have  more  money"  is  always  a 
complaint.  But  the  charge  that  Greeks  have 
an  unfair  advantage  did  not  hold  true  last 
year  when  for  the  first  time  in  16  years  an 
independent  team,  Dodds  House,  took  the 
pole  position. 


Little  500  provided  just  about  the  only 
entertainment  there  was  last  spring.  If  you 
were  on  a  bike  team,  you  spent  spring  break 
peddling  around  sunny  Florida  and  three 
rainy  days  in  Bloomington  trying  to  qualify 
for  the  race. 

Despite  the  controversy  which  precedes 
every  Little  500,  fans  flocked  to  the  old  sta- 
dium when  the  big  weekend  arrived.  There 
are  always  accidents  and  always  a  winner. 
In  a  close  finish  Delta  Chi  beat  out  Kappa 
Sigma  with  a  time  of  2:18:41. 
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Little  500 


Bloomington  sees  more  action  during  the  48  hours 
of  Little  500  weekend  than  it  sees  all  year. 

Regatta  is  a  lot  like  a  warm-up  band  at  a  concert 
thrown  in  to  fire  up  the  audience  for  what's  to  come. 
The  only  problem  is  finding  something  to  warm  you 
up  for  Regatta  since  it's  always  held  on  the  coldest, 
wettest  day  of  spring. 

When  the  official  Little  500  weekend  arrives,  you 
have  usually  recovered  from  the  cold  you  caught  at 
Regatta  and  fixed  up  both  in  spirit  and  booze  for  the 
greatest  show  on  earth  (or  Southern  Indiana). 

A  pre-season  football  game  starts  the  weekend  fol- 
lowed by  a  tricycle  race  and  finally  the  climax  —  the 
Little  500  Bicycle  Race. 

After  the  race  you  can  celebrate  at  the  concert  or  one 
of  the  many  parties  giving  everybody  a  chance  for  one 
last  fling  before  the  drag  of  finals  week. 
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Summcr- 
Timc 


Summer  is  a  fine  time  no  matter  where 
you  are.  Even  lU  slows  down  to  a  comfort- 
able pace.  The  classes  are  smaller,  people 
friendlier,  and  the  tests  seem  a  little  less 
important.  Somehow,  summer  makes  it  eas- 
ier to  forget  about  school  long  enough  to 
have  a  little  fun.  You  can  swim  in  the  quar- 
ries, take  a  free  sail  on  Lake  Lemon,  or  sky- 
dive  at  Mooresville.  And  when  excitement 
isn't  what  you're  looking  for,  there's  still 
enough  time  to  laze  around. 
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Bean  Blossom 


Last  summer,  as  it  has  been  for  many  sum- 
mers, the  tiny  town  of  Bean  Blossom  was  trans- 
formed by  its  fairy  godfather.  Bill  Monroe,  from 
a  sleepy  wide  spot  in  the  road  into  the  center  of 
American  bluegrass  music.  For  one  week  in  June, 
amateur  and  professional  bluegrass  musicians 
gather  with  banjos,  zithers,  guitars,  and  fiddles 
into  several  acres  of  fields  and  woods,  and  make 
music.  The  pros  play  on  stage  in  a  wooded  glen 
which  forms  a  natural  amphitheater;  freaks,  red- 
necks and  grandmothers  overflow  the  wooden 
benches  onto  the  damp  leafy  ground.  Back  in  the 
adjoining  field,  which  is  filled  with  tents  and 
trailers,  amateur  musicians  gather  in  groups  un- 
der the  hot  June  sun  and  improvise  together.  The 
song  heard  most  from  trailers  and  stage  alike  was 
"Dueling  Banjos,"  made  popular  by  the  movie, 
"Deliverance."  But  many  of  the  songs  were  older 
and  more  familiar  American  folk  songs  played  by 
American  folk  in  cornfields  in  Bean  Blossom, 
U.S.A. 
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Registration   cotncs   only 
t^vicc  a  year,  thank   God 


Twice  a  year  you're  herded  into  the  fieldhouse  along 
with  30,000  other  students.  You  walk  only  where  they 
tell  you,  show  them  your  cards,  and  scramble  for  your 
classes.  It's  the  biggest  sport  on  campus.  Everyone  is  a 
player,  and  no  one  is  a  winner.  It's  called  registration. 

"What  am  I  doing  here?" 

"Where  do  I  go  from  here?" 

Of  course,  there's  always  some  authoritative  look- 
ing registration  worker  standing  by  to  help.  But  if  you 
tell  him  your  problem,  he'll  most  likely  send  you  back 
three  check  tables  to  start  again. 

"But  how  can  I  give  you  something  I  don't  have?  Is 
it  my  fault  they  took  too  many  cards  at  the  last  table?" 

Only  an  act  of  God  could  give  you  the  schedule  you 
want,  and  finally  you  decide  to  settle  for  a  7:30  daily 
just  so  you  can  get  out  of  that  dusty  old  building. 

But  first  you  have  to  pay  fees.  It's  hard  watching 
your  hard-earned  summer  money  go  into  lU's  money 
drawer.  But  even  that  pain  is  relieved  by  the  thought 
that  you've  once  again  survived  registration. 

Now,  if  you  can  find  your  classes  next  week. 
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''All  women  are  not  alike,  they  are  different  and 
contrary  to  what  some  believe,  they  are  not  weak." 


Perhaps  Bob  Dylan,  in  his  fannous  lyrics,  "the  times  they 
are  a  changin'"  has  correctly  sumnnarized  the  condition  and 
mood  of  our  times  in  more  ways  that  one.  The  social  aspect 
of  life  has  been  altered  as  well  as  the  economic  and  political 
situations.  And  again,  in  more  ways  than  one.  Where  have 
the  women  burning  bras  and  the  massive  marching  femin- 
ists carrying  placards  and  signs  gone?  What  has  happened 
to  the  two  highly  emotional  and  active  years  of  1968  and 
1969?  Were  all  the  demonstrations  and  outcries  in  vain?  Or 
was  all  this  merely  a  sign  of  what  was  to  come  ? 

lU,  as  conservative  as  it  may  seem  was  the  scene  of  many 
such  incidents  which  now  exist  as  remnants  of  the  past. 
However,  lU's  female  now  seems  to  have  gained  part  of  that 
which  she  had  so  rigorously  struggled  for.  The  woman  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  person  has  emerged  in  Bloomington  with 
more  respect  than  that  lU  female  of  days  past. 

Back  in  1970,  the  lU  Women's  Studies  Program  consisted 
of  the  course.  Seminar  On  Women.  It  has  since  that  time 
expanded  to  several  courses  dealing  with  feminism  and  the 
woman  and  her  interactions  within  society.  Many  of  the 
women  enrolled  in  these  courses  are  Literature  or  English 
majors,  and  a  number  of  them  are  students  in  the  Independ- 
ent Learning  Program.  Yet,  from  whatever  major  field  of 
study  they  come,  they  all  share  in  their  desire  of  spreading 
an  awareness  and  consciousness  of  the  woman  as  an 
individual. 

Attitudes  regarding  the  woman  as  an  "inferior  being"  and 
the  typical  24  hour  housewife  are  perhaps  ideals  of  the  past. 
The  most  obvious  change  in  the  role  of  the  woman  is  in  the 
area  of  occupation,  where  once  upon  a  time,  females  faced 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  need  for  them  in  the  labor  force. 
Now,  however,  women  are  searching  and  finding  things 
within  themselves,  in  so  far  as  striving  to  get  ahead  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  collective  entity.  Yet,  the  career  woman 
must  insist,  if  she  is  married,  upon  an  equal  sharing  within 
her  family,  wherein  males  help  more  around  the  house  and 
with  child  raising,  thus  a  more  "harmonious  lifestyle."  With 
this  in  mind,  there  may  exist  an  equalizer  between  men  and 


women  with  a  role  inside  the  home,  as  well  as  outside  the 
home.  If  it  were  at  all  possible,  some  feminists  advocate 
part-time  employment  for  both  male  and  female,  in  order  to 
produce  a  more  harmonious  lifestyle. 

A  leader  to  all  of  this  crusading?  lU  females  claim  that 
there  is  more  than  one  individual  whom  they  may  attribute 
the  consciousness  of  the  movement  to.  And  anyway,  as  one 
woman  stated,  "We  shouldn't  be  so  leader-oriented  like  the 
male  hierarchy.  It  is  not  just  one  person  or  one  war  that 
causes  the  changes  —  it's  many  individuals  and  changes.  ' 
Perhaps  there  are  some  'superstars'  of  the  movement.  One 
in  particular  is  Gloria  Steinem,  who  has  been  credited  as  the 
founder  and  now  editor  of  the  popular  Ms.  Magazine.  Many 
females  claim  that  Ms.  is  responsible  for  producing  large 
groups  of  people  "into  the  consciousness  of  the  movement." 
As  one  female  European  lU  student  remarked,  "American 
women  are  fortunate  to  have  a  magazine  such  as  Ms.  ." 
European  women  must  search  for  articles  associated  with 
the  woman  and  her  activities,  thus  the  few  articles  written 
reach  a  very  insignificant  amount  of  feminists.  Back  to  the 
States,  however,  the  awareness  of  the  woman  and  her  strife 
as  an  individual  personality  has  been  shown  through  a 
number  of  media  advertisements,  yet  the  majority  of  com- 
mercials are  "still  steeped  with  role-playing.  " 

As  far  as  the  males  attitude  towards  the  feminists,  women 
see  a  noticeable  attempt  being  made  by  men  at  understand- 
ing the  woman.  Although  some  men  may  not  be  able  to  han- 
dle being  asked  out  by  women,  other  men  "get  a  kick  out  of 
letting  the  girl  take  the  initiative  and  pay  for  a  date. 
Conditioning  has  played  an  important  part  in  influencing 
male  feelings  towards  women  because  of  previous  condi- 
tioning. However,  as  one  female  pointed  out,  guys  are  real- 
ly trying  to  understand!' 

One  participant  of  the  Women's  Studies  Program  asserted 
that,  "all  women  are  not  alike,  they  are  different  and  contra- 
ry to  what  some  believe,  they  are  not  weak.  We  may  all  have 
a  common  denominator,  but  we  do  have  certain  individual 
things  to  offer  society." 
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The  success  of  the  women's  movement  is  up  to  every 

woman,  every  day  of  her  life,  to  insist 
on  her  identity  and  integrity  and  that  of  her  sisters 
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Xristine  Rainer,  admirer  of  both  Kate  Millet  and  Anais  Nin 
became  active  in  the  women's  cause'  around  1969-'70  as  a 
participant  in  one  of  the  first  women's  liberation  groups, 
consisting  of  Los  Angeles  women.  During  her  period  of  in- 
volvement in  Los  Angeles  and  on  the  UCLA  campus,  she 
aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Women's  Studies  Department, 
where  she  first  taught  the  course  Identity  Through  Expres- 
sion. Today,  Ms.  Rainer  teaches  this  course  known  as  L379 
on  the  Bloomington  campus.  The  literature  course  deals 
heavily  with  women's  diaries  and  the  underlying  meanings. 
Through  the  study  of  the  literature,  Rainer's  theme  in  teach- 
ing is:  the  retainments  of  sensibilities  of  women  and 
strengths,  thus  assertion  of  one's  own  perception. 

Ms.  Rainer  is  more  than  a  teacher,  perhaps  more  than  the 
everyday  ordinary  lecturer,  for  she  is  that  which  she  speaks 
about  in  her  class  ...  a  woman.  Woman  in  the  sense  of 
being  liberated,  whereby  she  has  shed  a  lot  of  false  identities 
and  certain  myths,  by  being  in  a  collective  identity,  thus 
self.  This  process  of  liberation  which  extends  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  identity  as  a  female  is  not  a  new  procedure.  It  is  a 
manner  in  which  a  woman,  any  woman,  finds  herself  as  an 
individual,  and  finally  a  person.  From  this  process  the  fe- 
male may  gain  a  sense  of  tradition  in  facing  economic,  social, 
and  emotional  problems,  upon  the  realization  that  she  is  not 
isolated  and  that  her  own  certain  conflicts  are  not  personal 
failings,  but  dilemmas  common  to  all  women. 

This  sense  of  tradition  may  be  traced  through  history,  as 
feminism  has  gone  through  various  phases  and  cycles,  yet 
has  not  really  disappeared.  Surely,  since  the  days  of  St.  Joan 
of  Arc  one  can  verify  the  popular  cliche,  "You've  come  a 
long  way   baby!"   However,   this   well-known   phrase  may 


summarize  quite  descriptively  the  period  from  1968  and  the 
bra-burning  episodes  and  radical  women  libbers,  to  the  paci- 
fist demonstrations  and  informative  and  organized  leaflet- 
ting  and  group  meetings.  Rainer  believes  this  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  movement  "is  not  at  the  fad  level  any- 
more." "It's  a  matter  of  consciousness,  which  leads  into  in- 
dividual direction  and  fmally  an  attempt  at  working  collec- 
tively." Overall  the  movement  has  passed  from  the  ""talk- 
stage,"  where  it  was  once  so  visible,  to  the  "action  stage," 
wherein  women  are  "doing  "  instead  of  ""talking.  "  Perhaps 
the  turning  point  or  key  to  the  action  stage  becoming  visible 
in  a  few  years,  is  due  to  ^he  use  of  the  offense  rather  than 
defense.  Previously,  women  had  the  freedom  (?)  to  say 
""yes  ".  There  now  exists  the  freedom  to  say  yes  or  "no  ! 
This,  as  Ms.  Rainer  views  is  the  primary  difference  between 
the  past  and  the  present  concept  of  sexual  freedoms. 

Women's  role  in  society,  in  contrast  to  the  past  and 
present  and  expectations  of  the  future,  has  not  changed.  It  is 
merely  the  percentage  of  women  who  no  longer  want  to  live 
by  a  role  which  has  increased.  The  alternati\-e  to  role-play- 
ing, as  Rainer  states,  is  to  share  the  consciousness  with  men 
and  women  and  transform  our  society  "into  a  more  human 
place  for  all."  Once  this  is  accomplished,  she  forsees  a 
""children"s  liberation"  in  connection  with  women  s  libera- 
tion roles  which  are  involved  with  kids  through  biological 
connections.  There  may  even  be  an  alliance  between  kids 
liberation  and  women's  liberation,  however  not  until  women 
are  successful  with  the  achievements  of  their  own  liberation. 
As  Ms.  Rainer  points  out,  the  success  of  the  movement  is 
up  to  every  woman,  every  day  of  her  life,  to  insist  on  her 
identity  and  integrity  and  that  of  her  sister's." 
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No  more  labels  —  to  each  her  own. 
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If  you  have  to  put  labels  on  the  female  population  at  lU, 
there  are  sorority  women  and  independent  women. 

Females  in  sororities  have  achieved  their  status  as  a  "Su- 
sie sorority"  or  "sorority  chick"  from  all  those  parties,  sere- 
nades, and  keggers  with  the  fraternities.  Right? 

The  charm  of  being  an  independent  is  self-defining 
"free  from  the  influence,  control,  or  determination  of  anoth- 
er or  others."  Right? 

Wrong.  Women  in  sororities  do  not  drop  all  their  plans  to 
attend  a  fraternity  exchange.  Nor  do  massive  numbers  of 
greek  women  sneak  into  the  night  to  borass  a  house.  Their 
social  life  is  mostly  individualistic  . 

Independents  find  the  regimentation  and  controlled  or- 
ganization of  a  sorority's  social  sphere  too  restrictive.  Right 
now,  the  majority  of  women  living  in  town  houses  or  apart- 
ments enjoy  the  responsibilities  of  their  own  home.  "Our 
apartment  is  a  real  place  to  live.  We  are  not  at  the  Universi- 
ty, per  se,  anymore.  We  have  neighbors,  a  place  to  entertain, 
and  even  animals." 

Most  sorority  women  say  they  branch  out  into  various 
areas  besides  the  greek  system.  "There  are  very  few  who 
totally  isolate  themselves  from  the  outside,  but  some  live  in 
the  house,  for  the  house,  and  make  the  house  everything." 

Independent  women  claim  they  get  to  know  the  city  bet- 
ter. They  are  interested  in  community  affairs.  Females  in 
sororities  say  they  are  no  different.  They  try  to  involve 


themselves  in  as  many  outside  activities  as  possible. 

Socially,  one  woman  in  a  sorority  said,  "I  don't  think  our 
life-style  is  geared  more  to  dating  and  marriage.  Sure,  there 
are  a  few  people  out  of  60  or  70  that  are  looking  for  their 
Mrs.  degree.  But  I  imagine  one  out  of  every  ten  girls  tend  to 
think  that  way  at  one  time  or  another. 

Sorority  life  is  an  alternative  style  of  living  for  many 
women.  One  woman,  after  three  years  in  a  sorority  said,  "I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  a  system  theory.  You  learn  a  lot  about 
yourself  and  others  by  living  with  74  girls.  The  more  you 
interact,  the  better." 

Independent  women  basically  shun  the  idea  of  living  with 
more  than  20  females.  "It  seems  to  me  that  a  sorority  would 
interfere  with  your  privacy.  And  besides  that,  they  really 
aren't  being  exposed  to  the  problems  of  responsibilities  of 
living  on  your  own.  " 

Sororities  sometimes  drive  women  to  be  independent,  but 
for  the  most  part,  the  overall  feeling  is  summed  up  by  one 
greek  woman,  "Frankly,  I  don't  want  to  have  to  worry  about 
what  to  cook  or  what  the  house  looks  like  before  someone 
comes  over.  A  sorority  is  a  pretty  good  set-up.  There  is  al- 
ways an  ample  opportunity  to  meet  people  .75  people 
nave  750  different  friends.  It  may  be  a  little  too  contrived, 
but  to  each  her  own." 

Amen  greeks  and  independents.  To  each  her  own. 
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X"or  young  black  women,  a  college  campus  can  be  the  be- 
ginning of  all  sorts  of  problems  and  adjustments  ranging 
from  academics  and  social  life  to  health  and  homesickness. 

Health  is  easily  remedied  with  treatment  and  homesick- 
ness cures  with  time;  but  the  problems  of  academic  and  so- 
cial adjustment  become  full-time,  four  year,  chores. 

The  chore  comes  when  the  black  woman  tries  to  adjust 
like  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole  to  a  white  anglo-saxon 
molded  academic  program.  The  college  preparatory  experi- 
ence, contrary  to  its  purpose  serves  to  disadvantage  the 
black  woman  in  coping  with  the  required  white  standards. 
Often  the  better  part  of  her  four  years  is  spent  trying  to  get 
over  this  obstacle. 

The  ratio  of  black  women  to  black  men  has  always  posed 
a  social  problem.  Women  have  less  bargaining  power  in  sex- 
ual relationships  because  of  the  competition  produced  by 
the  "male"  shortage.  As  a  result,  many  have  become  lonely 
and  destitute  and  are  turning  to  promiscuity,  drugs,  and 
lesbianism. 

In  trying  to  please  the  black  man  the  black  woman  is  of- 
ten given  little  respect  by  many  black  males.  She  may  be 
gradually  losing  her  man  to  the  symbolically  respected  white 
woman. 

It  is  my  observation,  as  a  black  woman,  that  many  pros- 
perous black  men  tend  to  identify  white  women  as  symbols 
of  prosperity.  Millionaire  Wilt  Chamberlain  spoke  for  many 
affluent  black  men  saying  he  finds  it  hard  to  relate  to  black 
women  because  they  are  no  longer  a  part  of  his  experience. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  alienated  black  women 
leaving  them  lonely  and  des perate  for  male  companionship . 

The  black  woman  because  of  the  uniqueness  of  her  prob- 
lem sometimes  has  trouble  relating  to  other  black  women. 
The  male  shortage  is  by  no  means  the  only  problem.  The 
surplus  of  women  both  black  and  white  is  a  major  difficulty. 
It  is  this  surplus  that  renders  such  stiff  competition  for  the 
often  uncompromising  black  male  and  such  competition  is 
often  injurious  to  relations  of  black  women  to  each  other. 

As  a  black  woman  I  think  its  time  for  us  to  stop  being  the 
"black  sheep"  of  the  female  sex.  I  feel  that  more  black  wom- 
en should  strive  for  the  higher  echelon  of  social,  cultural, 
and  educational  exposure  in  order  to  meet  the  standards  of 
the  diversified  black  man . 


Millionaire  Wilt  Chamberlain 
spoke  for  many  affluent  black  men 
saying  he  finds  it  hard  to  relate 
to  black  women  because  they  are 
no  longer  a  part  of  his  experience. 
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Blackness  in  the  framework  of  white  academia 
is  an  everyday  challenge. 

To  cope  with  discouragement  with  some  wor- 
their  goal  as  a  motivating  force  becomes  the  game 
strategy  for  we,  the  black  players,  on  this  field  of 
institutional  deprivation  and  discrimination 
known  as  Indiana  University. 

The  first  lesson  is  to  know  that  there  are  no 
concessions  in  this  game.  Every  meaningful  gain 
for  the  blacks  enrolled  here  is  the  result  of  strug- 
gle .  not  benevolence,  and  merit  not  re- 
ward. What  belongs  to  the  black  student  at  Indi- 
ana was  earned  .    .  never  gifted. 

With  this  forethought,  the  nature  of  our  exist- 
ence can  become  more  coherent  to  ourselves  and 
others. 

The  black  greek  letter  organizations  have  been 
excessively  utilized  as  scapegoats  in  the  disen- 
franchisement  of  blacks  among  each  other.  Just 
as  hair  grade,  shade  of  pigmentation,  economic 
status,  education,  geographical  origin,  political 
party,  religion,  and  slave  posture  were  imple- 
mented whenever  convenient  as  sources  of  inner- 
racial  dissent. 

Still  none  of  these  theories  were  consistent 
enough  to  sustain  those  who  would  debate  pro  or 
con  so  the  questions  all  lead  back  to  their  obscure 
beginnings  and  reason  submits  that  no  single 
factor,  on  this  campus  or  elsewhere  in  time,  has 
prevailed  as  chief  menace  in  the  separation  of 
blacks  among  each  other. 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  historical  rhetoric 
theorizing  causes  for  self-alienation  among 
blacks,  it  becomes  order  of  our  times  to  deal  with 
the  present  and  future. 

The  black  mannerism  of  Indiana  University 
students  must  be  one  that  provides  healthy  ex- 
changes of  talents  and  ideas.  It  is  necessary  to 
pool  the  knowledge  of  black  students  as  a  whole 
and  formulate  strategies  to  distribute  one's 
strength  against  another's  weaknesses.  In  order 
to  make  an  earnest  thrust  in  this  direction  we 
must  submit  ourselves  to  the  adage  that  a  house 
divided  between  itself  cannot  stand.  This  must 
be  done  by  voiding  black  life  at  Indiana  Universi- 
ty of  the  trivial  animosities  and  hostilities  be- 
tween blacks  that  plague  our  plight.  We  must  be 
obligated  to  go  to  our  own  when  in  need  and  to 
provide  for  fellow  blacks  when  called  upon. 


Blackness 

in  the  framework 

of  white  academia. 
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Herman  Hudson 
Dean  of  Black  Student  Affairs 
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The  black  man  and  woman  must  begin  to  en- 
sue a  relationship  that  allows  them  to  hug  with- 
out kissing  or  to  comfort  each  other  without  re- 
quirements. Black  men  and  women  must  begin  to 
accept  the  shortcomings  of  each  other  with  a  fla- 
vor of  compassion  and  not  bitterness.  And  more 
must  result  from  the  black  man-woman  relation- 
ship than  babies.  Sex  cannot  be  the  whole  of 
their  sharing  unless  we  will  be  satisfied  to  hand 
young  black  children  an  inheritance  of 
emptiness. 

To  make  no  mistake  about  it,  there  may  be  no 
purer  art  of  communication  in  the  universe  than 
making  love  but  there  should  first  be  love  to  be 
made. 

This  year  brought  notable  achie\-ements  for 
black  students  as  one  of  the  larger  black  populat- 
ed graduating  classes  at  Indiana  made  their  first 
step  towards  tomorrow.  And  there  was  much  to 
be  said  of  the  sporting  form  of  Ken  Starlings  and 
Quinn  Buckners;  in  the  theatrical  contributions 
of  Artee  Youngs:  the  creative  genius  of  Mari 
Evans;  the  musical  direction  of  Portia  Maultsbys 
and  performance  of  Grace  Davises:  the  adminis- 
trative prowess  of  Dr.  Herman  Hudsons  and 
Claude  Taliaferros:  and  the  supportive  efforts  of 
countless  unheralded  black  students  who  com- 
pose the  vers'  platform  and  foundation  on  which 
most  of  these  people  stand. 

But  all  too  often,  the  collective  efforts  of  the 
black  mass  here  falls  short  because  the  influential 
choose  to  ignore  problematic  confrontation  or  the 
black  student  populus  is  too  disorganized  and/or 
nonchalant  to  combat  crisis  in  number. 
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Many  black  students  suffer  from  the  disillu- 
sion that  college  life  is  a  situation  of  de-escalate 
racism  and  thus  a  workshop  for  harmonious  re- 
birth in  society-  However,  whatever  degree  of 
harmony  exists  tends  to  be  superficial  as  most 
white  graduates  fall  into  the  mold  of  their  mid- 
dle-class predecessors,  completely  unmindful  of 
liberal  vows  for  social  improvement  that  they 
swore  to  as  students. 

This  realization  has  value  in  assessing  a  true 
perspective  of  the  black  student  experience.  To 
ignore  such  hypocrisy  is  to  create  a  vulnerability 
to  the  ideological  pitfalls  of  compromise  that  may 
appear  tempting  behind  facades  of  false  racial 
harmony. 

More  important  becomes  the  obligations  of 
black  students  at  Indiana  University  to  each 
other. 

Thus  with  all  the  expertise  processed  by  indi- 
viduals and  strides  made  by  blacks  as  a  group, 
there  remains  a  need  for  more  communicative 
unity. 

In  no  way  is  the  black  student  movement  at 
Indiana  University  going  downhill.  On  the  con- 
trary, greater  strides  than  ever  are  in  process.  But 
it  is  neither  necessary  or  accurate  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  perfection  where  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  Black  students  need  more  self- 
involvement  with  an  increasing  sensitivity  to 
each  others  needs  and  personalities.  The  black 
administrator,  graduate  student,  upper-class- 
man, staffer,  and  freshman  must  share  their  wis- 
doms and  admit  their  fallacies  for  the  benefit  of  a 
unified  whole  of  black  people  at  Indiana 
University. 
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Student  Government  gets  a  face  lift 


Nobody  heard  much  about  "Student  Government"  this 
year.  One  reason  is  that  many  students  had  never  really  paid 
that  much  attention  to  many  of  its  activities.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  they  changed  the  name.  That  does  make  sense. 

Student  Government  is  now  called  the  Indiana  University 
Student  Association  better  known  as  the  lUSA.  The 

name  changed  through  the  influence  of  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent Steve  Danzig,  through  which  a  lot  of  other  things 
changed. 

The  whole  idea  of  a  student  'government'  is  crazy," 
says  Danzig,  "because  we  can't  govern  anybody.  It's  only  a 
name.  A  real  government  collects  taxes  and  passes  laws.  We 
can't.  So  the  change  in  the  name  is  a  facial,  a  cosmetic 
change.  We  are  an  interest  group  attempting  to  negotiate 
and  convince  in  order  to  attain  our  goals ." 

And  in  the  opinion  of  Danzig,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
people,  lUSA  has  accomplished  just  about  everything  they 
set  out  to  accomplish  this  year.  They  had  to.  In  the  elections 
last  year  Danzig  saw  the  Birthday  Party  finish  just  behind 
him.  The  Birthday  Party  platform,  by  the  way,  included 
turning  Ernie  Pyle  Hall's  basement  into  a  roller  rink. 

The  Birthday  Party  was  an  indication  of  people's  feelings 
toward  'Student  Government',"  says  the  lUSA  leader. 

Apparently,  the  attitudes  of  students  towards  the  Asso- 
ciation have  changed.  As  early  as  January  of  1974,  two  stu- 
dents had  already  decided  to  run  for  the  position  Danzig 
holds.  It  appears  that  students  are  now  taking  the  lUSA  pol- 
icies (or  Student  Government)  seriously.  Danzig  has  been 
condemned  as  well  as  commended.  This  in  itself,  shows 
there  is  a  degree  of  concern  about  what  the  student  leaders 
are,  or  are  not,  doing. 

The  concern  comes  primarily  from  the  performance  of 
lUSA.  Danzig  notes  that  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  entire 
student  body  paid  the  voluntary  one  dollar  lUSA  fee  each 


semester,  something  students  would  not  do  if  they  were  not 
pleased  with  what  lUSA  is  doing. 

To  most  students,  lUSA  is  known  for  improving  the  con- 
cert series  at  lU.  Bob  Dylan  /  The  Band,  Sly  and  the  Family 
Stone,  Doobie  Brothers,  Dave  Mason,  J.  Geils,  and  others 
appeared  this  year. 

Yet  lUSA  began  other  programs  in  the  student  interest. 
Programs  to  which,  as  Danzig  mentions,  "there  are  at  least  a 
couple  of  programs  for  every  student.'  The  Baby-sitting 
referral  service  is  an  example.  lUSA  programs  include  the 
Bike  Co-op,  Free  Market  Press,  lUSA  Student  Lobby,  lUSA 
Travel  Service,  residency  requirement  changes.  Tenant  Un- 
ion, Computerized  Car  Pool,  and  so  on. 

In  attaining  these  programs  Danzig  and  the  lUSA  mem- 
bers found  themselves  in  a  "Damned  if  I  do  —  damned  if  I 
don't  situations."  Many  people  were  against  the  WQAX 
radio  station  birth  because  of  the  way,  as  they  said,  "lUSA 
went  outside  University  policies.'  The  Travel  Service  was 
damned  in  the  early  stages  because  it  competed  with  other 
travel  services.  Today,  however,  both  are  operating  in  a  fair- 
ly solid  way. 

Steve  Danzig  found  two  main  causes  of  frustration  in  his 
enthusiastic  attempts  for  lUSA  programs.  One  was  "beat- 
ing our  heads  against  the  wall"  on  issues  like  the  tuition 
hike  where  decisions  are  made  despite  student  opinions. 
Another  was  receiving  criticism  from  administrators  and 
others  who  "refuse  to  accept  change.  ' 

A  primary  goal  of  lUSA  was  to  build  student  services  in 
general.  To  most  students  these  programs  were  good  ideas. 
To  other  students,  the  concepts  were  good,  but  the  means  to 
attaining  the  services  were  questionable,  and  to  others,  well, 
they  were  too  busy  to  really  take  advantage  of  them.  lUSA 
created  some  excitement  in  what  had  before  been  a  rather 
numb  attitude  in  student  governing  organizations . 
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On  an  October  afternoon  everyone 
was  supposed  to  go  to  Dunn  Meadow 
for  a  demonstration.  This  particular 
demonstration  was  going  to  be  against 
Nixon  again.  Three  hundred  peo- 

ple and  four  dogs  appeared  to  hear 
student  organization  leaders  voice 
their  opinions  on  "Watergate",  "war 
crimes",  (yawn)  and  "lies". 

The  speakers  said,  "The  Hell  with 
Nixon." 

The  demonstrators  said  it,  too. 

So  while  the  various  speakers  said 
the  same  thing  in  different  ways,  the 
demonstrators  looked  at  different 
things  in  the  same  way.  Some  enter- 
tained the  dogs,  and  themselves,  by 
throwing  frisbees  into  the  Jordan  Riv- 
er. Others  sat  back  in  the  grass  and 
fell  asleep.  And  there  were  those  who 
fell  asleep  "on  the  grass".  Four  or  five 
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demonstrators  looked  over  the  Volks- 
wagen ad  in  the  National  Lampoon. 

The  speakers  said  they  were  sick 
and  tired  of  Nixon. 

The  demonstrators  said  it,  too. 

Some  people  didn't  go  to  the  dem- 
onstrations, so  the  demonstrations 
went  to  them.  In  the  courtyard  of  Bal- 
lantine  Hall  some  students  demon- 
strated against  the  political  overthrow 
in  Chile.  They  gave  some  speeches, 
chanted  short  rhyming  verses  and 
encouraged  other  students  to  join 
them.  But  everyone  went  to  class  in- 
stead. 

There  were  demonstrations  because 
somebody  thought  a  change  should  be 
made  in  certain  issues.  But  there  was  a 
change  before  the  demonstrations 
ever  began. 


Ho  hum 

Students 

Protest 
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Handicapped  student 
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ask  for  equal  opportunity 


Indiana  University  ideally  provides  equal  opportunities 
for  higher  education  to  all  academically  qualified  students. 
But  is  this  really  the  case?  Recently  a  new  minority  group 
has  raised  this  question  and  is  beginning  to  make  itself 
heard  at  lU.  Who  comprises  this  "new"  minority  group  that 
cuts  across  all  ethnic,  racial,  and  sexual  boundaries?  The 
physically  disabled. 

Last  spring  several  student  groups,  including  student 
government  and  Union  Board,  became  suddenly  aware  of 
the  daily  problems  that  are  encountered  at  lU  by  the  dis- 
abled. They  began  to  investigate  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped and  realized  they  were  many.  The  lack  of  ramps  into 
buildings  and  at  curbs  made  getting  into  some  buildings 
impossible.  Inadequate  parking  facilities  near  academic 
buildings,  inaccessible  rest  rooms,  drinking  fountains  and 
telephones,  registration,  classroom  scheduling,  counseling, 
—  the  list  grew  and  grew.  It  was  soon  realized  that  all  pre- 
sent buildings  and  even  planning  for  future  facilities  and 
services  were  designed  for  healthy  students  who  could  walk. 
But  what  about  those  who  can't  or  have  difficulty  in  doing 
so  ?  And  what  was  being  done  for  the  blind  ? 

The  first  step  in  approaching  the  problem  was  making  lU 
administrators  aware  that  there  was  indeed  a  problem. 
Much  discussion  with  many  individuals  ensued  and  finally 
a  coordinated  advisory  committee  to  the  Chancellor  was 
formed.  Representatives  f-om  physical  plant,  counseling, 
residence  halls,  transportation,  student  health  services, 
campus  planning,  and  disabled  students  themselves  began 
to  meet  and  discuss  possible  solutions.  lU  began  to  take  its 
first  positive  steps  into  a  new  field  that  it  had  long  ignored 
or  was  simply  unaware  of. 

Returning  Viet  Nam  War  veterans  as  well  as  individuals 
who  are  disabled  due  to  accidents  and  diseases  are  turning  to 
higher  education  in  ever  increasing  numbers  in  order  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  contributing  to  society.  They  aren  t 
looking  for  pity  or  favors,  they  just  want  an  equal  chance  to 
gain  an  education.  Barriers,  both  architectural  and  attitudi- 
nal,  often  stand  in  their  way. 

lU  is  not  only  a  fine  academic  institution  but  also  serves 
as  a  convention  center  for  many  outside  groups  and  organi- 
zations. The  steps  now  being  taken  to  make  lU  more  acces- 
sible will  not  only  benefit  students  but  also  visitors  and  the 
taxpayers  who  help  support  it.  No  longer  will  equal  oppor- 
tunity" be  a  mockery  to  those  who  are  discriminated  against 
because  of  architectural  barriers . 

Mark  Bair 
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Tibetan  Hoosier  Norbu 
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On  the  living  roon\  wall  of  Thubten  Jigme  Norbu's  neat 
Midwesternesque  honne  is  a  needlepoint.  The  neighbor's 
might  say  "Honie  Sweet  Home,"  but  Norbu's  says,  "Three 
precious  ones:  Buddha,  Dharma,  Sangha." 

Why  a  pretty  stitching  evoking  these  three  holy  Buddhist 
things:  Buddha,  one's  essential  nature  and  the  monk?  Here 
are  two  clues:  a  similar  needlepoint  was  given  to  the  14th 
Dalai  Lama,  or  supreme  ruler  of  Tibet,  who  just  happens  to 
be  Norbu's  younger  brother;  and  Thubten  Jigme  Norbu  is 
not  this  man's  real  name,  it  was  given  him  by  the  13th  Dalai 
Lama  when  Norbu  was  declared  the  reincarnation  of  a  holy 
man  named  Tagtser. 

It  may  sound  confusing,  but  incredible  is  a  better  word 
for  it.  Thubten  Norbu  has  lived  an  absolutely  incredible  life. 

Born  in  eastern  Tibet,  he  spent  his  childhood  in  a  farming 
village  with  a  population  smaller  than  that  of  a  college  dor- 
mitory floor.  His  father  raised  a  few  vegetables  and  grains 
and  kept  cows  and  sheep. 

The  family  would  sit  around  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  at 
night  and  talk.  Norbu's  father  would  drink  beer  and  his 
grandparents  would  tell  stories.  Things  were  very  quiet, 
very  predictable. 

Occasionally  strangers  would  knock  on  the  door  and 
ask  for  a  place  to  stay  and  a  meal  to  eat.  They  were  always 
welcomed  since  Tibet  has  no  restaurants  or  hotels.  People 
just  open  their  doors  to  strangers. 

Some  of  the  strangers  were  actually  monks  disguised  as 
beggars,  merchants  or  pilgrims.  They  were  studying  young 
Norbu,  then  only  eight  years  old.  They  pulled  out  posses- 
sions of  the  previous  reincarnation  of  Tagtser  and  checked 
the  boy's  reaction. 

Meanwhile,  in  Tibet's  capital  city,  Lhasa,  far  away  across 
high  mountains  and  endless  steppes  and  deserts,  the  13th 
Dalai  Lama  was  given  a  list  of  over  100  boys,  including  Nor- 
bu. One  was  the  reincarnation  of  Tagtser. 

"Thirteenth  Dalai  Lama  was  very  kind,"  Norbu  said, 
"and,  ah,  he  most  compassionate  to  me,  and  he  took  his  seal, 
he  put  it  on  my  name." 

Several  months  later,  when  riders  from  Lhasa  reached 
Norbu's  village,  there  was  great  celebration.  It  was  an  honor 
to  the  town  that  Norbu  was  recognized  as  Tagtser's  latest 
reincarnation. 

Even  greater  honor  would  come  several  years  later  when 
Norbu's  younger  brother  would  be  recognized  as  the  rein- 
carnation of  the  13th  Dalai  Lama,  who  had  died  since  put- 
ting his  seal  next  to  Norbu's  name. 

The  search  for  the  Dalai  Lama's  reincarnation  was  much 
more  complicated  than  the  search  for  Norbu.  First,  a  council 
of  soothsayers  and  mystics  suggested  various  areas  in  Tibet, 
Mongolia,  China  and  India  where  the  reincarnation  could  be 
and  disguised  monks  set  out  for  those  regions  to  collect 
rumors  about  exceptional  children.  Others  went  to  the  holy 
lake  Lhamo  Latso,  surrounded  by  stone  high  in  the  moun- 
tains, to  look  for  visions  in  the  clear  water. 

Monks  saw  in  the  waters  of  Lhamo  Latso  the  image  of 
Norbu's  mother  carrying  his  little  brother.  They  saw  his 
town  so  clearly  they  could  later  walk  directly  to  the  right 
house. 


For  three  years  the  young  boy  was  watched.  In  that  time 
he  recognized  friends  of  the  13th  Dalai  Lama  as  his  friends 
and  even  spoke  in  the  Lhasa  dialect,  a  tongue  he  had  never 
heard.  He  was  recognized  to  be  the  13th  Dalai  Lama's 
reincarnation. 

Norbu  by  this  time  was  a  student  in  the  monasteries. 
Shortly  after  he  was  discovered  to  be  Tagtser's  reincarnation 
he  was  sent  to  Kumbum  monastery,  the  second  largest  in 
Tibet,  to  begin  learning  what  he  needed  to  know  to  eventu- 
ally become  abbot  there. 

After  15  years  Norbu  had  learned  his  lesson  well  and  re- 
ceived what  he  calls  his  "degree."  He  returned  to  Kumbum 
from  Lhasa,  where  he  had  spent  his  last  few  years  as  a  stu- 
dent, and  became  abbot.  He  was  leader  of  the  4,000  member 
monastery  for  only  four  years  before  the  Communist 
Chinese  entered  the  country  in  1950  and  forced  him  to  leave. 
In  1951,  Norbu,  his  brother  the  Dalai  Lama,  his  mother  and 
a  few  others  disguised  themselves  and  fled  over  high  Hima- 
layan mountain  passes  to  refuge  in  India. 

Before  leaving  Tibet,  Norbu  renounced  the  36  vows  he 
had  taken  as  a  monk  so  he  could  protect  himself  and  his 
brother.  As  a  monk  he  could  not  lie  or  carry  a  weapon,  but 
after  the  Chinese  came  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  do 
both. 

Norbu  came  to  lU  in  1965  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
schools  in  the  world  which  offers  courses  in  Tibetan  lan- 
guage and  culture.  He  came  with  visions  of  every  home 
being  a  skyscraper  and  every  person  being  a  millionaire,  but 
those  visions  quickly  died.  And  so  did  his  old  way  of  life. 

"I  never  thought  when  I  was  in  monastery,  that  life  is 
hard  life.  I  enjoyed  it.  Now  if  you  ask  me,  'Do  you  want  to 
go  back  to  monastery?'  then  my  answer  would  be  N-O,  you 
know  a  big  N-O." 

I  think  I'm  spoiled  because  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Push  buttons,  all  this,  you  know.  In  Tibet  if  we  would  go  to 
College  Mall  to  get  some  things  we  would  walk.  But  now  I 
way,  'Ah,  why  not  take  the  car?.'  But  you  know,  basically  to 
me,  I  don't  mind.  " 

His  thoughts  on  his  status  as  a  reincarnation  have 
changed  too. 

"I'm  very,  very  shameful  now,"  he  said.  "When  I  was 
young  I  thought  I  was  the  reincarnation,  you  know,  but 
today  I  think  'What,  what,  what  Mr.  Norbu,  what  are  you?' 
I  mean  I  don't  know  nothing  about  these  things,  nothing 
about  my  previous  lives.  I  believe  reincarnation  business,  I 
believe.  I  mean,  other  reincarntions,  but  myself,  they  said 
I'm  reincarnation  of  that  teacher,  but  I  don't  know." 

Tibet  has  been  under  Communist  control  for  almost  25 
years.  Norbu  has  not  seen  his  homeland  in  all  that  time,  al- 
though he  has  visited  the  Dalai  Lama  in  India  several  times. 
He  is  homesick. 

"If  I  have  chance  to  go  back  to  Tibet  I  would  like  to  go 
back,  That  cold  house,  you  know.  No  central  heating,  no 
electricity,  no  telephone,  no  television,  nothing,  you  know." 

But  that  nothing  is  a  lot  to  Norbu. 

'If  tomorrow  Tibet  becomes  free,  he  said,  "then  Id  like 
to  go  today.  " 
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A  here  isn't  any  way  a  23  year-old,  having  lived  in 
Bloomington  only  two  years,  and  has  a  funny  last  name  is 
going  to  win  an  election  for  councilman-at  large." 

They     .  ,  November  2,  1972 

They  were  wrong.  A  23  year-old  with  a  funny  last  name 
did  win  the  election  for  Bloomington  City  Councilman-at 
large. 

His  name  is  Brian  De  St  Croix  and  he  isn't  your  basic  ev- 
eryday city  councilman. 

For  instance,  when  he  can  take  time  from  his  rather  hectic 
schedule,  Brian  appears  at  Dunn  Meadow  matching  his  fris- 
bee  skills  against  the  regulars.  And  if  the  weather  is  not  suit- 
able for  frisbee  flinging,  the  councilman  will  sit  in  the  Com- 
mons and  engage  in  one  of  his  more  favorite  pastimes  — 
talking  with  people. 

Brian  De  St  Croix  has  made  his  interaction  with  people 
both  a  career  and  a  hobby.  Before  joining  the  Bloomington 
City  Council,  he  worked  as  a  VISTA  volunteer,  and  indus- 
trial therapist  in  a  mental  hospital,  a  swimming  instructor, 
and  a  co-ordinator  for  the  Community  Action  Program 
(CAP). 

"I  love  people  and  Dunn  Meadow  is  a  good  place  to  meet 
them.  It's  a  stopping  off  point  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  I  am 
able  to  get  a  sense  of  balance  about  myself  while  there." 

A  "sense  of  balance"  is  imperative  for  Brian.  The  de- 
mands of  his  present  job  as  well  as  two  others  he  currently 
holds,  give  him  a  feeling  of  permanence,  of  attaining  one 
level  and  going  no  further,  of  simply  not  growing.  The  trips 
to  the  meadow  and  the  conversations  with  the  students  on 
free  afternoons  establish  a  happy  medium  between  his  self 
and  his  work. 

"I'll  be  sitting  at  the  council  meeting  involved  in  decisions 
affecting  50,000  people  now  and  in  the  future,  and  I  begin  to 
wonder  what  the  hell  is  a  kid  like  me  doing  here?" 

He  is  now  twenty-six  years  old.  For  a  person  his  age,  he 
has  done  a  lot.  Besides  running  for  office  in  1972,  he  was  a 
state  campaign  organizer  for  George  McGovern  in  the  Presi- 
dential Election.  Because  of  his  activity  with  McGovern 
many  people  gave  him  a  hard  time  during  his  own  campaign, 
calling  him  "communist"  or  "socialist". 

"I  don't  want  to  grow  up  and  be  a  congressman.  Because  I 
hold  a  political  office  I  feel  a  loss  of  personal  anonymity  and 
unfettered  movement.  I  still  don't  know  what  I  want  to  be 
when  I  grow  up." 

But  the  role  of  councilman  has  given  him  a  new  view  of 
his  hobby,  that  being  people. 


Bloomington's 
Uncommon 
Councilman 


"I  have  had  real  problems  with  people  not  dealing  with 
each  other  directly.  I  would  rather  they  come  up  to  me  in 
person  and  say  I'm  (he  uses  some  four-letter  words  here)  .  .  . 
instead  of  giving  me  false  smiles  and  whispering  behind  my 
back.  A  person  doesn't  have  to  like  another  person  but  there 
should  be  a  degree  of  respect  between  the  two." 

It  would  seem  that  a  man  of  Brian  De  St  Croix's  caliber, 
having  assumed  the  responsibilities  he  has,  would  have  a 
degree  in  sociology,  or  political  science,  or  social  relations. 
No.  Brian  is  a  college  dropout. 

"I  couldn't  accept  any  educational  regurgitation  if  I  went 
back  to  school  .  .  .  besides,  I'm  too  stupid." 

That  could  be  debated. 
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"ril  be  sitting  at  a 
council  meeting 
wondering  what  the 
hell  a  kid  like  me  is 
doing  here/' 
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Latinos  celebrate 
Mexican  independence 
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In  Mexico  thev  have  a  fourth  of  Julv  but  the  banks  don  t 
close  that  day.  On  September  lo,  Mexico  starts  its  inde- 
pendence day  celebration,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  much  bigger 
thing  to  them  than  shooting  off  a  few  illicit  fireworks  is  to 
Americans. 

This  year,  the  celebration  moved  north  of  the  border  to 
Bloomington.  Latino  student  groups  sponsored  an  appear- 
ance of  "los  charros,  Mexican  cowboys,  and  musicians,  all 
in  native  dress,  to  celebrate  Mexico  s  independence  at  lU. 

The  purpose  of  the  occasion  was  to  raise  scholarship 
funds  for  Latino  students. 

Rope  dancers,  horse  shows,  and  a  rooster  fight  lended  a 
Latin  touch  to  the  typically  vvet  Bloomington  day.  It  was  all 
native  Latin  American  music  until  Free  \erse.  rock  group 
from  Garv  took  the  stage. 

Despite  the  rain,  celebrations  travelled  all  o\'er  campus  in 
Mexican  parades.  But  for  the  sponsors,  it  was  more  of  a 
good  time  than  a  financial  success . 
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Because  he  cares 


Carlos  Ortigoza  looked  at  his  pup- 
pies and  smiled. 

"See  how  nice  .  .  .  they  have  been 
fed,  most  of  them  are  sleeping,  they 
are  contented  and  happy  and  sassy 
.  .  .  and  that's  the  nice  thing  about  the 
whole  thing." 

Tossing  out  some  soiled  newspa- 
pers, he  added,  "But  this  is  the  thing 
that  takes  me  almost  12  hours  every 
day  .  .  .  that  is  to  pick  up  the  dog 
mess." 

Twelve  hours  a  day  to  clean  up  the 
dog  mess  ? 

That's  because  the  whole  thing  Or- 
tigoza is  talking  about  is  People's 
Animal  Lover  Society  —  PALS.  And 
PALS  is  Carlos  Ortigoza. 

"People  do  not  realize,  "  Ortigoza 
said.  "They  think  PALS  is  an  organi- 
zation that  has  money,  has  a  subsidy, 
has  a  staff,  has  a  secretary,  like  all 
organizations  do.  They  don't  realize 
it's  just  me  giving  my  whole  house- 
hold to  strays,  taking  care  of  all  these 
animals,  with  just  a  few  volunteers 
working  a  couple  hours  a  day  once  or 
twice  a  week." 

It  all  started  when  Ortigoza  retired 
from  the  Spanish  Department  at  lU 
and  started  working  at  the  Monroe 
County  Humane  Society's  animal 
shelter.  He  left  quickly  because  he  felt 
the  society  was  not  trying  hard 
enough  to  find  homes  for  strays  and 
consequently  was  killing  too  many . 

Ortigoza  opened  his  doors  to  stray 
dogs  and  cats  to  spare  them  the  al- 
most certain  death  they  faced  at  the 
animal  shelter.  He  soon  was  swamped 
in  strays,  not  to  mention  his  rabbits 
and  pet  possum. 

The  cute  little  puppies  in  the  kitch- 
en number  17  right  now  and  the  total 
animal  population  in  his  tiny  house  is 
hovering  around  42.  "It's  hard  to  keep 
count,"  he  said. 

The  animals  are  a  strange  crew,  rat- 
ty looking  streetworn  lap  dogs,  a 
chocolate  Siamese  that  bit  Ortigoza 
for  two  weeks  before  learning  to  re- 


turn the  man's  patient  love,  and  a 
beautiful  collie  named  Sean.  "Prettier 
than  Lassie,"  Ortigoza  said.  And  ev- 
erything in  between.  Muzzles  mothers 
couldn't  love  and  puppies  and  kittens 
so  adorable  it's  hard  to  walk  away 
without  one  —  if  Ortigoza  will  give 
them  away. 

Although  the  function  of  PALS  is 


to  find  homes  for  strays,  they  stay 
with  Ortigoza  until  good  homes  can 
be  found.  Kittens  go  where  they  will 
be  kept  inside  and  puppies  to  where 
they  will  be  kept  on  leashes  or  behind 
fences. 

"I'm  not  going  to  shelter  a  dog  for 
seven  months  only  to  have  it  hit  by  a 
car  because  someone  didn't  take  good 
care  of  it,"  Ortigoza  said.  "People 
expect  dogs  to  watch  over  the  house, 
but  they  don't  watch  over  the  dogs ." 

Only  puppies  and  kittens  are  given 
away  because  Ortigoza  feels  too  many 
older  strays  have  developed  a  love  for 
the  rambling  life  and  always  run 
away.  So  older  dogs  and  cats  stay  with 
him,  confined  to  a  pleasant  life  with 
lots  of  friends  in  Ortigoza's  house  and 
fenced  back  yard. 

By  keeping  strays,  Ortigoza  has 
spared  many  animals  from  death  on 
the  highways  and  has  saved  as  many 


from  the  animal  shelter's  lethal  so- 
dium pentathol  shots. 

"I  have  never  killed  any  animal  be- 
cause of  surplus,"  Ortigoza  said. 
Looking  at  his  tiny  house,  strewn 
with  newspapers  and  furnished  with 
well-gnawed  furniture,  he  added, 
"But  the  surplus  has  really  amounted 
to  more  than  measurable 
proportions." 

PALS  also  saves  unwanted  animals 
by  eliminating  unwanted  litters.  In  the 
last  year  and  half,  PALS  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  450  spayings 
—  almost  one  a  day.  The  number  of 
dogs  alone  killed  at  the  animal  shelter 
has  dropped  from  1000  a  month  to 

300. 

Ortigoza    has    arranged    reduced 

rates  for  spayings  with  several  area 

veterinarians  and  will  help  pay  for  the 

operation  from  his  own  pocket  if  a 

person  cannot  afford  the  $20  to  $25 

fee. 

That  is  how  PALS  is  run  —  from 

Ortigoza's  own  pocket.  There  are  oc- 
casional contributions  of  food  or 
money,  but  most  of  the  operating 
funds  come  from  Ortigoza's  universi- 
ty pension.  It  takes  a  lot  too.  Besides 
helping  cover  the  cost  of  spayings,  he 
has  to  pay  for  medicine,  shots,  vet 
bills  for  injured  dogs  and  of  course 
there  are  40  mouths  to  feed. 

But  it  is  OK  because  Ortigoza  loves 
animals  and  doesn't  want  to  see 
them  die  because  no  one  cares.  Be- 
cause he  cares. 

The  strays  he  can  t  find  homes  for 
stay  in  his  home  and  in  his  life.  His 
house  sounds  like  the  soundtrack  of 
"101  Dalmations"  with  the  incessant 
yapping  and  barking. 

The  dining  room  has  a  pen  in  its 
center  for  Chancey,  whose  leg  was 
broken  by  a  car.  One  corner  is  covered 
with  newspapers  for  the  six  or  seven 
dogs  who  stay  there.  The  bookshelves 
full  of  texts  from  his  days  as  a  profes- 
sor are  hidden  behind  feeding  dishes, 
assorted  doggy  paraphernalia  and 
piles  of  newspapers  for  the  floor.  The 
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"li  I  was  a  saint  Td 
be  praying  all  the  time 
and  the  animals  would 
be  starving  to  death/' 


kitchen  is  given  over  to  the  puppies 
and  his  bedroom  is  shared  with  at 
least  20  dogs.  The  back  yard  is  divided 
up  into  pens,  the  grass  is  worn  or 
turned  to  mud. 

"My  daily  life  has  been  affected 
mostly  in  my  lack  of  sleep,  "  he  said. 
"If  I  get  three  hours  of  sleep  a  day  I'm 
lucky.  I  don't  finish  my  chores  until  7 
or  8  a.m.  and  then  I  hit  the  sack.  Then 
around  noon  I  start  functioning 
again." 

The  nights  and  days  are  given  to 


the  strays,  walking  them  four  times 
and  caring  for  all  their  needs.  He  has 
some  volunteers  who  come  all  too 
rarely  and  lend  a  hand,  but  somehow 
there's  time  for  all  the  chores,  and 
enough  time  left  over  for  affection, 
too  All  the  dogs  are  named,  petted, 
cared  for  and  loved. 

Carlos  Ortigoza  has  a  huge  heart 
that  makes  all  this  possible.  Some 
people  have  called  him  a  saint,  but  he 
denies  it. 

"I'm  not  a  saint  but  there  must  be 


some  kind  of  divine  force  because 
very  few  could  sur\'ive  for  two  years 
on  three  hours  sleep  and  this  amount 
of  money.  If  I  was  a  saint  Id  be  pray- 
ing all  the  time  and  the  animals  would 
be  starving  to  death . 

But  it  is  easy  to  think  of  St.  Francis 
when  Carlos  Ortigoza  is  around.  Out- 
side in  his  back  yard,  he  said,  \  es  I 
have  dogs  and  cats  and  rabbits,  and 
looking  at  the  sky  he  smiled  and  add- 
ed, and  the  birds.  Oh,  they  flock  by 
the  millions.  ' 
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''There  are  two  kinds  of 
millionaires:  Those  who 
never  know  how  much 
they've  made  making 
people  happy  by  dance 
or  some  new  toy  or  tool, 
and  odd  fellows.  An  odd 
fellow  is  the  one  who 
takes  the  extra  penny 
everytime  you  split  37^ 
two  ways." 

-  Peter  Rabbit 
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Bloomington's  Peter  Rabbit 


He's  called  "the  rabbit"  by  those  close  to  him.  In  the 
outer  circles  the  name  is  "Peter  Rabbit."  Formality, 
you  know.  And  in  the  extreme  outer  circles  he  is  called 
"weird,"  or  an  "idealist"  or  the  usual  standard, 
"strange."  Well,  so  much  for  formality  in  the 
extremes. 

"I  was  born  the  day  after  the  first  A-Bomb  was  ex- 
ploded. I  grew  up  in  a  small  pre-revolutionary  war  vin- 
tage town  in  New  Jersey  .  went  to  college,  resisted 
the  war,  was  dispossessed,  bought  a  guitar,  and  be- 
came a  one-man  minstrel  show.  I  circled  the  country 
three  or  four  times  touching  bases  east,  north,  south, 
and  west  .  .  .  was  shanghaied  in  Tucson  five  years  ago 
and  brought  here  by  a  gypsy  friend.  Bloomington  is 
now  home  base. " 

During  the  few  years  he  has  been  in  town,  Peter  has 
worked  as  a  janitor,  or  as  he  phrases  it  —  "a  trash  cart 


jockey,"  for  Indiana  Bell  as  well  as  other  jobs.  But 
his  primary  way  of  spending  time  is  through  music, 
as  a  composer  and  guitarist,  talking,  and  writing 
poetry. 

"My  father  was  an  immigrant  and  spoke  five  lan- 
guages which  eventually  put  me  in  writing  I  had 
never  really  heard  the  American  vernacular  until  I 
began  to  travel  so  I  came  to  Bloomington  with 
fresh  ears." 

People  have  described  Peter  Rabbit  as  "a  street 
bum  with  a  guitar  case"  or  "a  Commons  common 
pretending  it's  still  1968.  "  Others  have  a  more  posi- 
tive response  for  "the  rabbit.  "  They  comment  on 
how  Peter  Rabbit  teaches  through  his  poetry. 

Peter  Rabbit  smugly  replies,  Tm  old  enough  to 
have  a  Ph.D.  yet  young  enough  to  know  better." 
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Confessions 
of  a 
bike  rider 


As  I  travelled  the  road  to  Bloomington  at  the  start  of 
the  year,  my  bike  securely  stowed  in  the  bed  of  a  pick- 
up, I  noticed  the  abundance  of  bicycles  in  all  shapes, 
styles,  and  models  being  carted  in  the  stream  of  traffic 
backed  up  behind  me.  I  could  see  I  would  not  be  alone 
peddling  to  and  from  classes.  Little  did  I  know  just 
how  "un-alone"  I  would  be. 

I  became  overwhelmed  at  the  mass  number  of  bi- 
cyclists I  encountered  after  classes  began.  Registered 
bikes  alone  numbered  3,860.  Every  15  minutes  before 
classes  I  found  myself  engulfed  in  a  mass  of  hurried 
pedalists.  I  soon  discovered  that  a  definite  talent  was 
required  to  traverse  the  campus  safely  in  this  manner.  I 
had  to  look  out  for  both  my  bike's  health  and  my  own. 

Leaving  my  bike  locked  to  its  rack  or  telephone  pole 
proved  to  be  the  first  danger.  Even  if  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  thrash  through  the  tanglement  of  brake 
cables,  handle  bars  and  chains  before  the  majority  of 
the  mob,  I  would  always  find  an  injury.  My  bike  suf- 
fered many  a  cracked  reflector  and  severed  light  wires. 

Surviving  the  abuses  of  the  bike  rack,  I  then  faced  a 
worse  degree  of  danger.  Once  in  the  flow  of  traffic,  I 
needed  a  navigator's  license  to  weave  in  and  out  of 
pedestrians.  This  problem  compounded  itself  as  I  had 
to  dodge  all  the  other  bicyclists  intent  on  missing  those 
on  foot.  Added  to  the  required  strategy  was  maneuver- 
ing around  the  unexpected  rider  heading  down  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street.  With  such  incidents,  bicycle 
accidents  now  merited  their  own  column  in  the  Indiana 
Daily  Student. 

But  the  trials  of  endurance  weren't  over  yet.  I 
learned  when  I  went  to  register  for  second  semester 
classes  that  the  tickets  I  had  used  to  wallpaper  my 
room  were  on  record  in  the  Bursar's  office.  Who  would 
have  thought  the  tickets  I  received  for  running  stop 
signs  and  parking  my  bike  on  the  porch  of  Ballantine 
Hall  would  be  recorded  on  computer  tape!? 

I  pedaled  on,  never  ceasing  to  be  amazed  at  the  pop- 
ularity of  this  hazardous  mode  of  transportation.  One 
day,  a  hurled  sentiment  rose  above  the  screeches  of 
brakes  and  gear  changes  and  caught  my  ear,  "This  is 
suicide!"  How  perfectly  expressed,  I  thought.  Just 
then  I  swerved  into  the  gutter  and  rammed  up  over  the 
curb  with  the  swoosh  of  a  passing  rider.  Sprawled  on 
the  sidewalk,  I  collected  myself  and  my  bike.  Yes,  how 
perfectly  expressed. 
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Car-Free  Campus 


The  energy  crisis  affected  the  lU  campus  in  many  ways  in 
late  1973  and  early  1974.  The  main  library  cut  its  outside 
lighting,  halls  of  residence  cut  their  heating,  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  electric  heat  went  up,  etc. 

But  the  growing  concern  over  the  fuel  failed  to  hinder  one 
thing  —  the  overwhelming  number  of  automobiles  on  cam- 
pus. To  facilitate  a  near  auto-free  campus,  part  of  Seventh 
Street  was  shut  off.  That  left  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment with  the  same  old,  festering  problem  —  parking  on 
campus. 

"There's  just  not  enough  parking,"  said  Chester  Colby, 
Director  of  Transportation.  Colby,  more  than  the  students 
and  faculty  who  search  for  unavailable  parking  spaces,  real- 
izes the  validity  of  that  understatement . 

Since  he  came  to  lU  from  Sacramento,  Calif,  in  1972,  Col- 


by, 35,  has  been  juggling  the  parking  problem  around, 
bouncing  ideas  off  the  student  body  and  Administration. 

During  his  first  year  he  devised  a  no-nonsense  registra- 
tion system  under  which  every  lU  car  must  be  registered  or 
subject  to  a  $10  penalty  fee  (waived  if  paid  within  five  days). 
The  old  fee  was  $25,  but  nobody  paid  attention  to  traffic 
tickets  B.C.  (before  Colby).  He's  making  sure  we  notice  now 
—  the  safety  catch  for  the  registration  procedure  is  a  ticket 
tracing  terminal.  If  your  auto  is  ticketed.  Safety  can  find  out 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  you  by  phoning  your  li- 
cense plate  number  in  to  the  station. 

Efficient  operation  is  only  one  of  Colby's  goals.  Progress 
is  another.  He  planned  the  asphalt  bicycle  paths  and  is  using 
the  bike  fees  to  pay  for  more  racks  on  campus. 

He  had  the  blue  lot  by  the  Von  Lee  asphalted  last  summer, 
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he  cleaned  it  up  and  converted  it  from  a  sandlot  to  a  parking 
lot.  He  uses  the  money  from  sticker  sales  to  pay  for  these 
improvements.  The  registration  fees  go  to  scholarships  and 
financial  aids. 

"About  80  per  cent  of  the  money  comes  from  blue  stick- 
ers," he  said.  The  coveted  decals  sell  primarily  to  faculty  for 
$75  each. 

Colby  takes  an  easy-going  attitude  toward  disciplining 
the  unlawfully  parked.  He  knows  the  problems,  but  he  also 
knows  enforcing  the  rules  will  help  solve  those  problems. 

He  says  about  15  per  cent  of  faculty/staff  parking  spaces 
are  illegally  occupied  daily.  Which  leads  to  another  duty  — 
towing. 

If  you're  caught  red-handed  in  the  wrong  spot,  a  towing 
job  can  cost  you  anywhere  from  $6.50  to  $13.  Colby  points 


out  that  it's  lawful  to  tow  a  car  on  the  first  offense.  Howev- 
er, he  says.  Safety  waits  till  the  second  offense.  The  ticket 
tracing  system  lets  them  know  right  away  just  how  many 
offenses  you've  already  got. 

Colby  deals  with  the  problems  of  today,  and  has  one  eye 
trained  on  the  future.  He  hopes,  someday,  to  have  an  auto- 
free  campus,  supplemented  by  a  no-fare  campus  bus  system 
each  student  would  pay  for  at  registration.  He  also  wants  to 
chain  off  trees  and  cut  the  number  of  parking  and  traffic 
signs  on  the  campus  in  half.  Colby  envisions  a  high-rise  on 
Tenth  and  Fee  Lane,  which  would  be  the  24  hour  dispatch  as 
a  parking  garage  and  towing  center. 

Colby's  ideas  are  well  into  the  future.  In  the  mean  time 
don't  mess  around  with  Chester.  He  means  business. 
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Spring  semester  began  for  lU  students  under  a  10-inch 
blanket  of  snow.  The  returners  variously  grappled  with  or 
surrendered  to  clogged  streets  and  highways,  and  the  snow 
which  melted  during  the  day  turned  to  ice  at  night  as  tem- 
peratures dropped  into  the  teens.  Caught  in  the  crunch  be- 
tween warming  and  freezing,  students  left  their  cars  under 
inches  of  glazed  ice  and  slid  with  a  minimum  of  grace  to 
Registration  and  the  first  classes  of  the  semester.  Some 
young  folks,  apparently  defeated  by  the  icy  going,  aban- 
doned themselves  to  such  stimulating  winter  sports  as  the 
genesis  of  snowmen  and  descent  by  cafeteria  tray,  with 
spring  in  their  hearts  if  not  in  the  forecast. 
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Bubble  gum  and  bands 
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Fifties  revived 


"Where  were  you  in  '74?" 
"We  were  back  in  the  50's." 

lU  students  not  only  flocked  to  see  "American 
Graffiti;"  they  copied  its  style.  If  you  were  hip  on 
the  Bloomington  scene,  you  had  a  pack  of  smokes 
rolled  in  your  sleeve  and  a  wad  of  double  bubble 
stuck  in  your  teeth.  Saddle  shoes,  haircuts,  and 
greaser  sock  hops  brought  the  50's-60's  look  back. 

lU  started  its  reversion  to  the  past  last  year  with  a 


double  dose  of  Sha  Na  Na.  This  year,  the  national 
mania  for  the  groovin  teen  way  of  life  was  por- 
trayed in  the  television  series,  "The  Happy  Days." 
In  Bloomington,  any  place  with  a  pinball  machine 
was  a  hangout.  "Snow  Queen,'  "2000  B.C.,"  and 
"Zodiac"  tormented  students  by  denying  them  that 
elusive  free  game,  and  WFBQ  —  the  solid  oldie- 
goldie"  station  —  revived  songs  most  of  us  were  too 
young  to  remember. 
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Emphasis 
Lecturers 


Union  Board  Emphasis  Speaker 
Service  and  Foster  Quad  provided 
something  for  everyone  in  the  way  of 
speakers  this  year. 

Shirley  Chisolm,  black  Congress- 
woman  from  New  York,  touched  on 
Watergate,  political  reform,  and  the 
ERA  in  her  speech.  She  claims  Water- 
gate, by  bringing  out  subversion, 
emphasized  the  need  for  political  re- 
form. Chisolm  challenged  her  audi- 
ence to  "stop  sitting,  stop  complain- 
ing, get  involved,  raise  your  voices, 
challenge  things." 

Union  Board  sponsored  Yashataru 
Otani  in  October  for  his  talk  on  the 
marshall  arts.  In  November,  Dr.  C.  Y. 
Ting  performed  an  accupuncture 
demonstration.  According  to  Dr.  Ting 
the  human  body  is  divided  into  a 
webwork  of  meridians  which  indicate 
where  needles  are  to  be  placed  to  bal- 
ance the  yin  and  the  yang.  However, 
the  pins  are  not  put  in  the  same  place 
for  everyone;  individual  patients  are 
treated  differently. 

In  February,  Daniel  EUsberg  spoke 
for  almost  three  hours  and  answered 
questions  from  a  crowd  of  2800  in  the 
lU  auditorium.  He  said  some  drastic 
changes  were  needed  in  the  power 
structure  of  the  government.  EUsberg 
was  indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury 
on  charges  stemming  from  his  releas- 
ing "classified"  information  about  the 
Pentagon.  Later,  charges  were 
dropped  when  a  White  House 
"plumbers  squad"  attempted  to  gain 
access  to  his  psychoanalyst's  files. 

Foster  Quad  brought  William  Kun- 
tsler  to  lU  to  speak  about  his  work 
and  problems  with  the  government. 
Kuntsler  has  been  attorney  for  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock,  the  Berrigans,  and 
the  Gainesville  Eight. 


"Reporters  are  reporting. 
Judges  are  judging. 
Congress  is  investigating. 
—Daniel  Ellsberg 
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'Tet's  face  it,  if  politicking  goes  on  here,  its  much 

worse  in  the  real  world" 


"I  get  to  the  point  where  I  hate  to  audition  anymore  " 
"But  when  nnostly  seniors  and  graduate  students  get  the 
parts,  I  guess  they,  more  or  less,  deserve  them  ^  they 
should  be  good  by  then,"  stated  two  students  preferring  to 
remain  unidentified. 

The  fact  that  these  two  students  wish  to  remain  anony- 
mous is  indicative  of  a  tense  situation  in  the  performing 
arts.  Prejudicial  practices  or  "politicking"  among  some 
directors  and  professors  in  the  Theatre  and  Drama  Depart- 
ment and  the  School  of  Music  have  caused  some  students  to 
claim  "it's  not  what  you  know,  but  who  you  know." 

f^ow  a  director  chooses  his  players,  singers,  musicians 
often  has  been  a  mystery  to  those  affiliated  in  these  two 
fields.  "We  battle  fiercely  among  ourselves  for  the  parts  in  a 
limited  number  of  plays,  musicals,  or  operas,  then  see 
the  most  unlikely  candidate  or  a  friend  of  the  director  cho- 
sen, said  a  junior  majoring  in  Theatre  and  Drama. 

There  will  always  be  winners  and  losers  in  any  of  the  per- 
forming arts  because  of  the  tremendous  number  of  students 
currently  enrolled  in  these  two  areas.  But,  some  students  in 
theatre  and  music  believe  that  who  should  win  and  why  dif- 
fers from  who  does  win  and  why. 

In  the  Theatre  department  some  people  sense  an  air  of 
"politicking"  especially  during  auditions.  One  student  in 
theatre  remembered  during  an  audition  the  director  stressed 
total  honesty  at  all  times.  T  tried  to  be  totally  'honest'  and 
open  during  that  particular  audition.  But,  I  remember  when 
the  final  cast  was  posted,  the  people  who  got  the  parts  were 
the  phoniest.  I  don't  know  what  they  want." 

Problems  in  casting  arise  sometimes  because  of  the  differ- 
ences in  personalities  between  those  auditioning  and  the 
directors.  Frequently,  the  director  knows  before  auditions 
what  type  of  person  he  wants  to  cast  as  a  particular  charac- 
ter. Since  the  majority  of  the  directors  at  the  lU  University 
Theatre  are  professors  of  theatre  and  drama,  they  know 
some  students  better  than  others. 

Politics  usually  has  two  opposing  sides  to  every  problem, 
and  the  controversy  in  the  performing  arts  is  no  exception. 

Maybe  some  people  do  not  audition  well  and  never  will. 
Maybe  some  people  do  not  take  theatre  classes  or  put  forth 
the  time  and  effort  to  better  know  the  professors.  One  un- 
dergraduate in  theatre  said  she  purposely  avoids  the  director 
after  auditions.  "If  I  do  my  business  and  leave  immediately, 
I  won't  feel  like  I'm  pushing  myself  on  him"  She  believes 
that  most  of  the  bitter  feelings  toward  auditions  come  from 
people  who  performed  well  in  high  school  or  in  civic  theatres 
and  expect  to  do  the  same  at  a  large  university.  "Most  of 
them  just  want  the  parts;  they  don't  want  to  work  for 
them." 

According  to  her,  people  in  the  performing  arts  have  to 


expect  this  "politicking"  on  a  university  level.  Theatre  ma- 
jors on  an  academic  level  such  as  lU  must  accept  politics 
inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  where  you  acquire  the 
practical  knowledge  of  theatrics.  "Let's  face  it,  if  "politick- 
ing" goes  on  here,  it's  much  worse  in  the  real  world.  " 

Regarding  performance  time  or  practical  experience,  some 
theatre  majors  find  themselves  caught  in  a  vicious  circle.  "If 
you  can't  get  into  a  play  because  of  politics  or  a  lack  of 
practical  experience,  you  never  get  to  show  your  capabilities. 
So,  how  are  we  supposed  to  get  this  practical  experience  of 
performing?  " 

Never  having  the  opportunity  to  perform  is  also  a  major 
complaint  of  those  in  the  music  school.  Or  never  having  the 
confidence  to  try  to  perform.  A  former  voice  major  said,  "I 
never  auditioned  for  any  major  parts  because  I  didn't  think  I 
was  good  enough." 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  problem,  music  students  are 
required  to  perform  in  one  ensemble  every  semester.  But, 
some  music  students  see  "politics"  occurring  even  in  this 
requirement. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  new  director  for  one  of  the  many 
choral  groups  within  the  music  school,  one  undergraduate 
was  cut  from  the  group  along  with  approximately  ten  oth- 
ers. The  director,  she  said,  "more  or  less,  hand  selects  the 
singers  and  uses  the  group  to  perform  only  the  material  he 
wants  to  conduct." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  member  of  this  choral  group  said, 
"The  director  wants  the  groups  to  be  good.  Now  three- 
fourths  of  the  group  are  bona  fide  voice/music  majors." 

Some  feel  that  this  lack  of  performance  time  or  experience 
is  the  "price  you  have  to  pay"  for  coming  to  such  a  large  and 
renowned  school  of  music. 

In  opera,  most  of  the  students  working  toward  a  B.M. 
Degree  in  music  perform  in  the  opera  chorus.  The  leads  in 
the  operas  usually  go  to  faculty  members.  Most  of  the  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  students  do  not  find  this  unusual 
or  prejudicial;  the  lead  voice  requires  rigid  development  and 
training  that  the  music  student  has  not  yet  reached. 

However,  several  associate  instructors  agree  that  "poli- 
ticking" surfaces  in  the  form  of  "studio  v.  studio."  Accord- 
ing to  two  A.I.'s,  the  difference  is  that  some  voice  teachers 
will  do  anything  for  their  students,  whereas  others  are  just 
teachers. 

One  graduate  student  summed  up  the  frustrations  of  oth- 
er students  concerning  "politicking.  "  "If  you  are  in  theatre 
or  music,  you  may  know  someone  who  gets  a  part  by  using 
pull.  But  maybe  you  were  trying  to  extend  yourself  before 
you  were  ready.  Nevertheless,  accept  this  "politicking"  as  a 
prelude  to  the  real  thing  later." 
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The  theatre  is  a  perfect  imitation  of  moments  gone  by. 

So  when  we  attend  the  theatre 
we  experience 

those  moments  past 

as  well  as 

these  moments  in  our  present  life. 

Seems  to  me  we  theatre-goers  should  get  extra  credit  someplace. 


Of  Mice  And  Men 
Guys  And  Dolls 
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University  Theatre  presents 


Within  six  months  University  Theatre  audiences  have 
lived  and  feh  the  lives  of  Detroit  mugs,  jealous  husbands, 
somebody  named  Joe  Egg,  and  two  poor  comrades  in  search 
of  success.  Both  actors  and  audience  as  well  as  those  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  theatre  learn  about  different  kinds  of 
life. 

University  Theatre  does  that  to  people. 

Life  is  complex  and,  consequently,  theatre  is  also.  The 
final  product  of  hours  spent  hammering,  climbing  ladders, 
sewing  materials  together,  and  feeling  complete  emotion  is 
that  stage  production  in  front  of  the  audience.  Everyday 
people  become  other  people,  wood  and  nails  become  authen- 
tic scenes,  different  angles  to  the  stage  create  a  certain  ef- 
fect. Theatre  is  a  compromise,  a  perfect  compromise. 

And  people  do  that  in  University  Theatre. 


In  late  September  the  University  Theatre  produced 
John  Steinbeck's  Of  Mice  and  Men.  One  month  later  the 
theatre  offered  the  Loesser  and  Burrows  musical  Guys  and 
Dolls.  And  two  months  later,  two  more  productions,  Fey- 
deau's  A  Flea  in  Her  Ear  and  Nichols'  A  Day  in  the  Death  of 
Joe  Egg  appeared  on  the  stage. 

There  is  a  definite  degree  of  difference  between  all  the 
plays  and  definite  similarity  as  well. 

The  University  Theatre  varies  dramatic  form  for  two  pri- 
mary reasons.  An  audience  does  get  tired  of  the  same  type  of 
drama  no  matter  how  good  the  plays  are.  This  difference 
also  provides  new  approaches  and  techniques  for  the  stu- 
dents involved  in  the  actual  production.  All  the  plays  are 
similar  in  that  they  offer  students  a  challenge.  Perfect  com- 
promises are  a  challenge. 


A  Day  in  the  Death 
of  Joe  Egg 
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The  average  amount  of  time  spent  in  rehearsal  for  a  Uni- 
versity Theatre  production  is  five  or  six  weeks.  In  that 
span  of  time  a  set  is  constructed  by  students  from  a  plan  on 
paper  resembling  that  drawn  by  an  architect.  The  set  design- 
er is  an  architect  because  he  must  devise  a  scene  useful  to 
the  actors  and  useful  to  the  play's  needs.  While  the  set  is 
built  other  students  spend  hours  on  scaffolds  and  ladders 
creating  the  proper  amount  of  light  and  shade  of  light  which 
is  to  fall  upon  the  set  and  actors.  Again  the  light,  as  does  the 
set,  illuminates  the  stage  and  those  on  the  stage,  still  serving 
the  play  and  not  detracting  from  the  play. 

Costumes  are  made  from  scratch,  after  careful  research  of 
the  fashions  of  the  time  in  which  the  production  is  supposed 
to  exist. 

People  do  that  in  University  Theatre. 


A  Flea  in  Her  Ear 
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Tosca 
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The  Mother  of  Us  All 
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Carmen 
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Grease 
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Jacques  Brel 
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And  Living  in   Paris 


The  Open  Theatre 
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First  of  all,  you  have  to  understand  that  I've  seen  a  lot  of 
the  world.  I  mean  I've  been  everywhere  —  Hong  Kong, 
Claire,  Machu  Picchu,  Terre  Haute  —  and  I've  done  just 
about  anything  on  earth  a  person  can  do  to  earn  money.  I've 
washed  dishes  in  Paris,  France,  drove  a  tucker  wagon  in 
Australia  —  even  played  piano  in  the  Vatican.  Yeah,  I've 
been  around  for  quite  a  while,  and  then  I  got  wanting  to  see 
the  good  old  USA  again,  so  I  headed  for  home.  It  sure  was 
great  to  see  the  folks,  and  they  were  real  pleased  to  see  me 
too,  but  one  day  after  I'd  been  home  about  two  weeks,  my 
pop  sat  me  down  and  he  said  to  me  "Kid,  isn't  it  about  time 
you  got  an  education?" 

"Pop,"  I  said,  "you're  right!"  And  I  packed  my  bags,  and 
bright  and  early  the  next  morning  I  headed  down  to  Bloom- 
ington,  home  of  Indiana  University.  I  was  going  to  be  one  of 
those  studious  Hoosiers,  you  see.  But  I  soon  found  out  that 
education  isn't  any  cheap  thrill,  what  with  tuition  and  books 
and  eating  and  all.  My  money  just  couldn't  stretch  to  cover 
all  of  that  and  culture  too. 

Now  there's  all  sorts  of  culture  flying  around  down  here, 
and  it  isn't  all  free  for  the  taking.  It  seemed  an  awful  shame 
to  miss  so  much  good  stuff  just  for  the  lack  of  greenbacks, 
but  what  can  you  do? 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did,  friend.  I  joined  the  Indiana 
University  Auditorium  Usher  Corps.  Why,  without  paying 
one  red  cent  you  get  to  see  Broadway  plays,  ballet,  opera, 
travelogues  —  it's  an  education  in  itself.  Of  course,  they 
don't  walk  you  in  and  set  you  right  down  in  front  row  cen- 
ter. You  have  to  work  first. 

For  a  start,  you've  got  to  show  up  in  your  regulation 
black-and-whites.  Then  you  learn  that  air  of  practiced 
friendliness  that's  the  hallmark  of  your  top-drawer  usher  or 
usherette.  You  learn  to  point  across  your  body  to  the  pa- 
trons seats,  and  when  you  lead  them  down  the  aisles  you 
stop  on  a  dime  and  you'd  better  give  back  nine  cents  change, 
kid,  because  that's  one  crackerjack  outfit. 
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Well,  I  started  out  in  the  balcony,  you  see,  but  I  got  pro- 
moted to  the  Mezzanine  right  away  for  heroic  action  beyond 
the  line  of  duty  (I  gave  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  to  one 
old  geezer  with  a  heart  condition  who  couldn't  make  it  up  all 
those  stairs).  I  don't  know  why  but  Mr.  Davis  —  he's  the 
dapper  old  dude  that  runs  the  place  —  didn't  act  too  pleased 
with  my  quick  wits. 

Anyhow,  I  got  shuffled  down  to  the  Mezzanine,  which  is 
a  pretty  loose  place.  The  Auditorium  has  this  reverse  hier- 
archy, where  you  start  at  the  top  and  work  down.  So  all  the 
brand-new  managers  up  in  the  Balcony  are  a  bunch  of 
hotshots  that  kiss  a  lot  of  fat  ankles,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean. 

The  Mezzanine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  really  mellow. 
There's  a  crowd  of  goony  music  majors  wandering  around 
and  this  vague  blonde  girl  who  disappears  a  lot.  Well,  they 
were  a  nice  gang,  but  I  wanted  to  move  down  to  bigger  and 
better  things,  so  pretty  soon  I  found  out  which  fat  ankles  I 
ought  to  be  kissing,  and  I  was  on  my  way. 

The  head  manager  of  the  ushers  is  this  not-so-young  lady 
that  wears  black  slippers  and  hair  ribbons,  and  you  under- 
stand she  had  some  pretty  soggy  ankles  before  I  was  done. 

Well,  I  finally  got  moved  on  down  to  the  Orchestra,  down 
there  in  the  five  dollar  seats  with  the  cream  of  the  Corps.  I'm 
hobnobbing  with  the  great  and  the  near-greats,  the  deans 
and  the  professors,  and  the  frat  boys  and  their  sorority  girl 
friends.  One  of  these  days  I  may  get  to  take  Dean  Bain  to 
his  seat.  And  I've  fallen  in  love  with  a  music  major,  and 
someday  when  they  make  us  both  managers  we're  going  to 
get  married  and  rent  us  one  of  those  little  trailors  from  the 
University,  and  raise  a  little  family  of  ushers  and  usherettes, 
and  live  happily  ever  after. 

Yes  sir,  I  came  to  lU  to  get  an  education,  but  when  I 
joined  the  Indiana  University  Auditorium  Usher  Corps,  I 
found  out  what  Life  is  all  about. 

A  semi-f  ictitous  account  by  M.  K.  Harriman 
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London  Bach  Society 
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Inbal  Dance  Theatre 
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Christmas  at  lU  has  always  been  a  time  of  tradition. 
In  the  new  tradition  of  the  school  calendar,  it  means  an 
end  of  classes.  But  before  classes  end,  several  annual 
affairs  help  students  into  the  holiday  spirit. 

The  old-fashioned  Madrigal  Dinner  goes  back  in 
time  to  old  England  when  Christmas  was  more  simple. 
Wassailing,  plum  pudding,  and  court  jesters  put 
guests  back  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Christmas  strains  float  over  the  campus  from  the 
annual  "Chimes  of  Christmas"  musicale  and  the 
cheerful  "ho  he's"  of  Chancellor  Wells  playing  Santa 
always  thrill  the  kids. 

Another  annual  Christmas  show  is  the  Nutcracker 
Suite  ballet. 

But  this  year,  one  of  the  really  big  traditions  every- 
one remembers  from  his  childhood  was  gone.  The  plea 
had  gone  out  from  Washington,  "Merry  Christmas  to 
all,  and  turn  out  your  lights." 

And  the  people  turned  out  their  lights  and  Christ- 
mas was  dark.  Driving  through  the  streets  of  Bloom- 
ington  hardly  gave  away  the  season. 
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Ever  stop  to  think  why  you  are  here? 


Ever  stop  to  think  just  why  you  are  here? 

Most  college  students  do,  particularly  around 
finals  week. 

To  each  individual,  college  and  its  value  to  him 
is  a  personal  thing.  Students  walking  down  Third 
St.  answered  the  questions,  "Why  are  you  in 
college?"  and  "What  is  the  value  of  a  college 
education?"  with  the  following  remarks: 
Value: 

"Zero" 

"A  couple  hundred  thousand." 
Why  are  you  in  college? 

"I'm  one  of  the  top  two  percent  of  the  intelli- 
gentia  of  this  country  and  I  deserve  to  be  here." 

"Because." 

"What  else  is  there  to  do?" 

One  gave  a  long  discourse  on  bettering  one's 
mind.  And,  of  course,  there  were  the  inevitable 
replies  unfit  for  printing  in  a  family-type  year- 
book like  the  Arbutus. 

It  seems  that  students  can  be  put  into  several 
categories  when  they  talk  informally  about  their 
reasons  for  coming  to  lU. 

(Do  we  stereotype?) 

First,  there  is  the  girl  who  is  here  with  the  idea 
of  snagging  some  poor  unsuspecting  Joe  Blow  to 
be  her  husband.  And  if  the  guy  happens  to  be 
studying  to  be  Dr.  Joe  Blow,  so  much  the  better. 

Then  there  is  the  guy  or  girl  majoring  in  one  of 
the  fields  that  will  start  the  money  just  a'rollin' 
in.  There  are  a  few  of  these  in  the  Business 
School,  and  pre-med,  dent,  and  law  courses. 
These  people  aren't  interested  in  the  knowledge 
they  will  gain.  They  are  not  interested  in  the 
beautiful  verse  of  Keats  and  Milton,  the  theories 
of  Sartre,  or  why  E  =MC^. 

Of  course,  the  opposite  is  true.  There  are  some 
who  are  here  to  get  the  knowledge  others  throw 
by  the  wayside.  To  them  the  value  of  college  is 
found  in  the  education  and  vast  stores  of  knowl- 
edge left  behind  by  the  half-assed  students . 

Then  there  is  the  crusader.  This  person  is  out 
to  improve  society,  whether  society  wants  to  be 
improved  or  not.  To  this  person  taking  the  role  of 
the  political  activist,  college  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
world  he  wants  to  reform.  Often,  his  zeal  gets 
him  into  trouble  in  campus  politics  where  he  is 
branded  a  radical  or,  when  working  for  the  news- 
paper, he  is  labelled  and  disregarded  as    'another 


media  democrat". 

And  the  final  type  of  student  is  the  one  who 
answered,  "What  else  is  there  to  do?  "  when 
asked  why  he  was  in  college.  He  has  no  idea  of 
exactly  what  he  wants  to  do  with  his  life,  if  any- 
thing. To  him,  college  is  a  time  to  mature,  get  his 
head  together,  and  figure  out  where  he  is  going. 
There  must  be  a  lot  of  this  type  running  around. 
One  statistic  shows  that  55  per  cent  of  college 
juniors  don't  yet  know  what  they  want  to  do. 

College  is  supposed  to  be  the  great  key  to  get- 
ting a  job,  or  at  least  a  higher  paying  job.  In  his 
lifetime,  a  college  graduate  supposedly  makes 
$200,000  more  than  his  non-college  brother. 

But  then,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  money  the 
students  is  not  making  while  he  is  in  college  and 
the  $10,000  to  $20,000  he  is  spending  while  he  is 
there. 

According  to  statistics  given  out  by  the 
Economics  Department,  if  a  student  invested  the 
money  he  spent  on  his  college  education,  taking 
into  account  the  money  he  could  make  during  the 
four  years  he  was  in  school,  he  might  find  that 
college  isn't  worthwhile.  According  to  calcula- 
tions, if  the  rate  of  interest  he  could  receive  on 
the  money  was  higher  than  the  listing  for  the  ca- 
reer's return  of  the  money  invested  in  college, 
going  to  college  wasn't  worth  the  time  and 
money. 

It  seems  that  about  the  only  high  return  jobs 
were  medicine,  law,  and  business. 

"Hmm,  "  you  say.  So  what  are  the  rest  of  us 
doing  here? 

There  are  some  factors  to  consider  other  than 
money.  The  four  years  spent  in  school  can  be 
seen  as  a  time  to  totally  grow  up,  meet  new  peo- 
ple, bring  out  one's  social  skills,  and  have  a  good 
time  while  learning  something  and  deciding 
where  to  go  from  here. 

If  it  can  help  a  person  find  out  what  he  wants 
to  do  with  his  life,  college  is  worth  the  four  years 
and  money  spent  to  hopefully  insure  a  happy 
life. 

But  if  you  are  looking  to  become  a  millionaire, 
think  again.  An  awful  lot  of  wealthy  people  are 
self-made  men.  For  example,  the  fellow  who 
started  fdoliday  Inns  dropped  out  before  he  got  to 
high  school  and  worked  his  way  up  from  a  movie 
theatre  popcorn  machine. 
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And  if  you  make  it, 

what  are  you  going  to  do 

when  it's  all  over? 


Like  we  said  before,  one  big  reason  people 
come  to  college  is  the  hope  that  when  they  get 
finished  with  their  degrees  they  can  find  a  good 
job.  A  lot  of  parents  push  that  line  off  on  Johnny 
and  Susie  when  shipping  them  off  to  school,  set- 
ting a  job  up  as  the  light  at  the  end  of  a  long  dark 
tunnel.  (And  it  may  be  darker  than  you  think.) 

In  today's  economy  where  the  Dow  Jones 
charts  look  like  side  views  of  a  roller  coaster,  that 
old  idea  may  not  be  as  true  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  People  graduating  from  college  today  are 
often  lucky  to  find  any  job,  much  less  a  good  one. 

Robert  O'Neill  of  the  School  of  Public  and 
Environmental  Affairs,  in  an  IDS  interview 
speaks  for  many  placement  officials  when  he 
called  the  job  market  in  his  field,  "terrible". 

If  you  come  out  with  an  Arts  and  Sciences  de- 
gree, that  is  not  oriented  towards  any  specific  job 
field,  you  don't  stand  much  of  a  chance  of  find- 
ing a  job  related  to  your  field  of  study. 

Frank  Banta  of  Germanic  Languages,  also  in 
the  IDS,  summed  up  the  plight  of  many  arts  and 
sciences  grads  who  can  do  little  with  their  fields 
besides  teach.  "Teaching  jobs  are  damned  hard  to 
find  at  any  level." 

This  is  particularly  true  in  Foreign  Languages 
where  many  schools  are  eliminating  language 
requirements.  Banta  said  some  schools  who  drop 
the  requirements  also  drop  about  half  of  the  lan- 
guage faculty. 

A  sociology  department  survey  of  the  class  of 
1972  shows  that  of  54  respondents,  30  were 
working  in  jobs  ranging  from  secretaries  to  real 
estate  salesmen,  but  very  few  in  sociology-ori- 
ented fields.  Another  15  were  in  grad  school. 

English  also  reports  grads  working  in  many 
areas.  Many  students  go  to  grad  school  while  the 
business  world  grabs  others. 

Education  placement  is  up  over  1972.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  elementary  ed  graduates  were 
placed.  Secondary  teacher  placement  was  up 
almost  20  per  cent  in  1972. 

Education  profs  expect  the  trend  to  continue 


slowly,  helped  on  by  the  retirement  of  the  bulge 
of  teachers  who  came  into  the  field  in  the  '40's. 
Particularly  valuable  now  are  men  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  only  really  bright  star  in  the  job  market  at 
lU  is  the  Instructional  Systems  Technology  divi- 
sion of  the  School  of  Education.  1ST  graduated 
66  people  last  year  with  206  job  requests  from  as 
far  away  as  Malaysia  and  Denmark. 

The  School  of  Business  expects  its  placement 
to  go  up  in  the  future.  They  say  that  the  econom- 
ic instability  shouldn't  hurt  the  job  market. 

One  area  hard  hit  by  shortages  is  the  journal- 
ism department.  With  the  paper  shortage,  fewer 
articles  can  be  printed;  fewer  people  are  needed 
to  write  them. 

Even  if  the  economy  doesn't  go  to  hell,  are  you 
going  to  be  doing  what  you  like  or  marking  time 
in  a  job  you  can't  stand?  This  reporter  sold  men's 
clothes  with  a  guy  with  an  M.A.  in  philosophy. 
The  essence  of  man's  existence,  at  least  for  this 
fellow  wasn't  to  be  found  in  100  per  cent  Wor- 
sted wool. 

Right  now,  the  idea  that  as  far  as  you  go  in 
school  the  better  your  chances  of  finding  a  job  is 
being  struck  down.  America  is  being  overrun  by 
Ph.D.'s,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  English,  His- 
tory, Foreign  Languages,  and  Sociology.  Even  for 
the  educated  elite,  times  are  hard. 

But  what  if  the  pessimistic  prediction  that  by 
summer  the  U.S.  will  be  involved  in  the  midst  of 
the  worst  depression  in  history  comes  true? 

It  may  be  that  the  freshmen  and  sophomores 
who  have  a  couple  of  years  to  go  before  they 
graduate  may  be  in  better  shape  than  the  juniors 
and  seniors  who  will  soon  be  in  the  job  market. 
College  may  be  the  best  place  to  be.  At  least  you 
can  eat;  that  is  if  your  parents  can  afford  to  send 
you  here  and  eat  at  the  same  time. 

How  much  can  that  diploma  get  you  in  soup 
and  bread  down  at  the  Salvation  Army?  You 
might  as  well  trade  it  in;  you  can't  eat  sheepskin. 
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Tightening  the 


Last  July,  Ward  Schaap  inherited  an  al- 
most impossible  job.  The  first  of  the  month 
he  became  Vice  Chancellor  for  Administra- 
tion and  Budgetary  Planning. 

After  the  problems  that  have  mush- 
roomed around  financing  the  1973-74 
school  year,  budgetary  planning  lU  style 
has  become  something  like  trying  to  put 
together  one  of  those  Playboy  Playmate  jig- 
saw puzzles  with  a  couple  of  crucial  pieces 
missing.  Only  in  this  puzzle,  the  missing 
piece  is  worth  $716,205. 

The  loss  of  the  money  came  from  many 
sources.  The  biggest  cut  came  from  a  drop 
of  300  people  in  anticipated  enrollment. 
That  lost  lU  $900,000.  Another  $700,000 
had  to  be  used  for  debt  retirement  and  other 
uses  not  usually  funded  by  general  fund 
money. 

The  state  of  Indiana,  although  bearing 
the  blame  for  lU's  budget  problems  in 
many  minds,  actually  increased  the  Bloom- 
ington  campus  appropriation  by  $1.32  mil- 
lion. But  that  amount  hardly  covered  the 
rise  in  service  costs.  The  remaining  $400, 
000  loss  came  from  the  drying  up  of  federal 
and  private  endowments  to  the  university. 

The  problem  seems  complicated,  and  it 
is.  To  simplify,  Schaap  said,  "We  had  to 
shoot  for  about  two  million  dollars  to  take 
out  of  the  budget  a  decrease  of  about  three 
per  cent  in  the  budget  of  $75  million. 

The  results  of  the  tightening  budget  have 
been  felt  through  the  whole  university 
community.  Professors  are  suffering  under 
the  hand  of  inflation.  Students  are  paying 
more  and  getting  less.  Buildings  are  going 
without  sometimes  much  needed  mainte- 
nance, and  each  school  and  department  in 
the  university  is  undergoing  severe  scrutiny 
of  expenses. 

Each  school  was  given  an  amount  to  cut 
from  its  budget  under  the  plan  worked  out 
by  lU  administrators.  Schaap  thought  that 
this  was  the  best  way  to  make  the  cuts.  He 
said,  "That's  how  the  schools  make  hard 
decisions.  All  special  things  were  cut  out  so 
they  had  to  do  some  good,  hard  thinking 
about  their  priorities." 

The  problem  is,  Schaap  said,  "Some  of 
these  things  shouldn't  have  been  cut  out  for 
the  good  of  the  university."  He  mentioned 
faculty  research  in  particular.  "We  hope  the 
lU  Foundation  will  help  us  out  with  about 
$60,000  for  faculty  research." 

Some  other  items  that  were  eliminated 
were  several  journals  that  were  funded  all 
or  in  part  with  general  funds.  A  few  of 


old  money  belt  —  Indiana  Style 


these  published  by  lU  are  the  Journal  of 
Comparative  Literature,  Journal  of  Victori- 
an Studies,  and  the  Indiana  Magazine  of 
History.  Some  have  been  refunded  by 
departments. 

The  student  will  feel  the  cuts  directly, 
Schaap  said.  He  will  feel  them  in  extra 
costs.  This  year,  lU  will  ask  for  the  second 
half  of  the  fee  hike  authorized  last  spring.  If 
okayed,  next  year's  fee  would  be  around 
$365  for  in-state  students. 

The  student  will  also  feel  the  pinch  in 
fewer  university  sponsored  activities.  "We 
have  been  growing  in  enrollment  in  the  past 
decade  faster  than  our  budget.  This  is  con- 
stantly decreasing  the  amount  for  all 
activities.  " 

Educationally,  the  pinch  is  felt  in  rising 
class  size  and  student-professor  ratio. 
Money  for  supplies  to  help  teachers,  such 
as  movies,  visual  aids,  syllabi,  handouts, 
duplicating  services  and  the  like  has  been 
cut  off.  The  result  is  less  and  less  interac- 
tion with  instructors  as  class  sizes  increase 
from  seminar  size  to  small  lectures  in  many 
courses. 

Personnel  cuts  have  also  been  made  in 
areas  affecting  students.  The  Dean  of  Stu- 
dent's office  staff  has  been  cut  and  some 
residence  halls  counselor  positions  have 
been  eliminated. 

Funds  for  staff  research  must  now  come 
from  departmental  funds,  which  cuts  into 
the  already  tightened  allotments  for  all 
schools. 

Travel  allotments  used  for  professors 
travel  to  conventions  and  meetings  were 
totally  eliminated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
university  austerity  program  in  1972.  Ac- 
cording to  Schapp,  a  smaller  budget  was 
reinstated  for  1973  because  administrators 
didn't  think  it  was  healthy  to  restrict  the 
travel. 

The  pocketbook  is  still  the  place  teachers 
are  hurting  most  personally.  Schapp  said, 
"very  few  faculty  members  received  an  in- 
crease even  to  the  cost  of  living  level." 

Those  who  did  receive  extra  raises  were 
women  whose  salaries  had  been  reviewed 
under  the  equal  rights  act.  All  female  facul- 
ty members  were  reviewed  by  committee  to 
see  if  there  had  been  discrimination  on  the 
university's  part  in  setting  unreasonably 
low  salaries . 

Schaap  said  there  was  one  bright  side  to 
the  whole  mess   involving  the  legislature. 
"We  did  relatively  well  in  our  construction 
request,"  he  explained. 


Two  million  dollars  were  appropriated 
for  capital  improvements  and  bonding  au- 
thority was  given  for  $5  million  to  build  a 
new  lecture  room  for  Ballantine  Hall  and 
improve  recreational  facilities. 

But  every  silver  cloud  has  a  dark  lining 
when  dealing  with  money  today.  In  order  to 
use  the  bonding  authority,  the  university 
would  have  to  take  the  money  needed  from 
student  fees  requiring  another  increase. 

The  future  is  an  unknown  quantity  in 
the  budget  crisis.  This  year  lU  will  ask  for 
the  next  half  of  the  recommended  fee  in- 
crease moving  tuition  costs  up  another  $20 
per  semester.  The  state  legislature  will  hear 
requests  for  additional  appropriations  of 
operating  monies . 

"If  we  get  a  fee  increase,  we'll  be  better 
off,"  Schaap  said.  "When  I  say  that,  I'm 
assuming  that  the  enrollment  will  stay 
about  the  same.  If  the  enrollment  drops  fur- 
ther, we'll  be  in  financial  trouble." 

Schaap  said,  "I  see  another  tight  year, 
but  I'm  quite  optimistic  about  the  next 
biennium.""  He  said  that  in  other  states 
where  university  fundings  had  been  cut, 
the  universities  got  clobbered  good  at  least 
once,  but  subsequent  to  that,  appropria- 
tions increased.  ""I  think  that  we"ve  bot- 
tomed out  this  biennium." 


"Anybody  who  examines  our 
budget  can  see  the  fat  is  out 
and  we  are  hurting.  We  didn't 
have  pots  of  money  sitting 
around  we  could  haul  out  to 
save  us." 
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Many  factors  break 

Halls  of  Residence 

piggy  bank 


"There  are  so  many  factors,  it's  enor- 
mous," lamented  Residence  Halls  Office 
Manager  Bill  Buczek.  "When  I  came  to 
work  here,  I  had  no  idea  of  how  many 
things  go  on  that  cost  money!" 

Neither  does  the  average  dorm  resident 
who  chokes  every  month  when  he  has  to 
write  his  check  for  $138.50.  Out  of  that 
room  payment  comes  all  the  expenses  for 
maintaining  the  Indiana  University  Halls  of 
Residence.  It  covers  principal  and  pays  sal- 
aries of  office  workers,  administrators, 
directors  and  counselors  in  the  halls,  custo- 
dial workers,  food  service,  and  safety  offi- 
cers who  patrol  the  quads  from  dusk  til 
dawn  shooing  away  undesirables. 

It  pays  for  a  change  of  linen  every  other 
week  and  covers  a  general  tidying-up  by  a 
maid  every  week  to  clean  at  least  some  of 
the  dirt  from  the  pig  sty. 

According  to  Buczek,  all  those  services 
are  covered  in  about  $57,05  of  the  $138.50. 

It  is  the  $75  that  is  worrying  Buczek  right 
now.  No  increase  was  budgeted  for  rising 
food  costs.  But  as  anyone  who  has  gone 
through  the  harrowing  experience  of  going 
grocery  shopping  knows,  the  amount  of 
food  that  can  be  bought  for  $75  will  just 
about  fill  the  glove  compartment . 

"It's  very,  very  unfair,"  Buczek  said, 
"because  it  costs  much,  much  more  to  feed 
them."  He  said  the  cost  of  food  had  risen  13 
percent  over  last  year. 

Fortunately,  though,  beef  had  been  con- 
tracted for  before  last  summer's  shortage, 
saving  some  money . 

The  other  big  problem  facing  Halls  of 
Residence  is  the  cost  of  employing  all  those 
people,  including  750  students . 


All  hourly  employers  received  a  4.5  per- 
cent raise  this  year.  Buczek  was  resigned  to 
this  problem.  He  said,  "There  is  no  way  in 
the  world  you  are  going  to  fight  the  cost  of 
labor." 

Unfortunately,  by  University  directive. 
Halls  of  Residence  has  had  to  fight  the  cost 
of  labor  by  cutting  back  the  number  of  la- 
borers. Buczek's  office  alone  is  working 
with  two  less  people  than  last  year. 

Extra  services  demanded  by  students  has 
also  crippled  the  problem.  Extended  food 
hours,  Buczek  said,  is  a  culprit.  In  addition 
to  the  extra  time  required  of  cafeteria  work- 
ers, consumption  skyrocketed.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  extended  lunch  hours  on 
an  average  month,  55,000  pounds  of 
ground  beef  were  consumed  in  the  centers. 
Last  year,  the  amount  jumped  to  84,000 
pounds. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Buczek  said, 
"We're  going  to  be  in  bad  shape.  I'm  almost 
sure  we'll  go  in  the  hole." 

Administrators  have  passed  down  the 
declaration  that  there  will  be  no  rate  in- 
crease next  year.  He  said  that  lU  is  the  only 
Big  Ten  school  which  does  not  automatical- 
ly raise  rates  with  the  cost  of  living. 

Without  a  rate  increase,  dorm  residents 
will  probably  have  to  do  without  some  of 
the  comforts  of  home  next  year.  Buczek 
said,  "I  expect  some  services  will  be  cur- 
tailed. If  we  had  to  do  it  today,  Id  say  it'd 
come  from  custodial  workers. 

So  appreciate  the  little  old  lady  who 
comes  to  clean  your  hall  because  next  year 
you  may  be  either  doing  it  yourself  or  living 
in  more  squalor  than  you  do  now. 
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Financial  aid 

funds  escape 

Nixon's  grasp 


Last  summer,  Richard  Nixon  barred  the 
door  to  the  federal  treasury,  trying  to  keep 
already  appropriated  funds  from  being 
spent.  Some  of  the  money  Nixon  tried  to 
impound  was  earmarked  for  financial  aids 
for  college  students.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try, people  going  to  school  with  the  benefit 
of  federal  aid  programs  were  sweating  until 
the  courts  ordered  the  funds  released. 

At  lU,  people  were  up  in  arms  over  the 
smaller  share  lU  was  getting  of  funds  from 
two  of  the  federal  aid  programs,  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  and  Work  Study 
Program.  EOG  was  funded  at  one  million 


dollars,  down  from  $1.4  million  last  year. 
Work  Study  was  cut  from  $2  million  to  $1.8 
million. 

According  to  Steve  Arthur,  Director  of 
Work  Study  at  lU,  the  situation  isn't  as  bad 
as  it  seems.  Arthur  said  that  another  Feder- 
al Program,  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  Program  was  increased  for  1973. 

Another  program  was  started  this  year  at 
the  urging  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Under  the  new  plan,  the  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant,  rather  than  having 
government  give  money  to  colleges  and 
universities  which  then  award  them  to  stu- 
dents, the  student  applies  for  funds  to  an 
independent  organization  which  makes 
allocations. 

According  to  Jim  Ross,  Director  of  Fi- 
nancial Aids,  lU  has  not  been  hurt  badly  by 
the  changes  in  funding.  "We  have  not  di- 
rectly felt  the  cutbacks.  Our  funding  has 
been  basically  at  the  same  level  as  last 
year." 

One  area  where  lU  has  been  hurt,  Ross 
said,  is  in  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program. 
Eligibility  for  GLP,  which  is  financed 
through  commercial  lenders,  was  changed 
this  year,  distributing  funds  on  the  basis  of 
need.  Ross  said,  "The  change  in  the  Guar- 
anteed Loan  Program  has  caused  more  diffi- 
culties for  the  student  than  any  of  the  other 
programs.  It  was  a  lifesaver  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned.  It  reached  the  middle  in- 
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come  group  from  $10-12,000  where  parents 
would  have  to  make  drastic  cuts  in  living 
standards." 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  changes  in  federal 
financial  aids  programs,  Arthur  said  work 
study,  despite  lU's  slight  loss  of  funds  is 
the  safest  of  the  three  major  federal 
programs . 

It  has  not  been  affected  by  lU's  austerity 
programs  being  federally  funded.  "If  any- 
thing," he  said,  "work  study  is  more  in 
demand  as  a  result  of  austerity." 

By  hiring  work  study  students,  the  em- 
ployer saves  80  percent  of  an  employee's 
salary  paid  by  the  government. 

Strangely  enough,  work  study's  problem 
is  not  in  lack  of  money,  although  Arthur 
sees  lU's  share  shrinking  even  more  in  the 
future,  it  is  in  lack  of  interest.  "Of  those  to 
whom  we  have  offered  work  study,  50  per- 
cent haven't  shown  up,"  Arthur  said. 

Of  those,  he  said,  about  40  percent  prob- 
ably didn't  come  to  school  this  year,  leaving 
the  no-show  rate  about  30  percent  of  the 
total. 

"We're  hard  pressed  to  figure  out  why 
that  happens,"  Arthur  said,  "We're  really 
perplexed  by  it." 

The  effect  of  the  reduced  share  of  work 
study  funds  will  not  be  seen  until  summer. 
Arthur  said  the  school  year  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  operating  at  the  same  level  as  last 
year.  This  summer,  though,  there  will  not 


be  so  much  money  left  to  finance  as  large  a 
program  as  before.  Students  are  now  being 
urged  to  try  to  find  jobs  on  their  own  this 
summer. 

lU  also  receives  money  for  scholarships 
and  grants  from  the  state  and  private 
sources.  In  fact,  Ross  said,  "We  are  much 
better  off  than  most  schools  in  the  amount 
we  have  in  gifts  and  contributions.  The  lU 
Foundation  generates  a  lot  of  money  in  fi- 
nancial aids."  So  far  these  sources  seem  to 
be  holding  up  well.  Ross  said  the  future  is 
hard  to  speculate. 

"Without  some  sort  of  finan- 
cial support  for  post-second- 
ary education,  education  for 
the  masses  may  be 
impossible." 
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FOR  SALE: 

Large  university 
health  center, 

hospital  equipment 
included.  Great 
opportunity  for 

rich  hypochondriac. 


Sarcasm?  Maybe.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
grim  ahernatives  being  considered  by  Stu- 
dent Heahh  Center  Associate  Director  Rob- 
ert Webb  if  relief  for  the  Center's  financial 
headaches  doesn't  come  soon.  Webb  also 
listed  funding  by  a  voluntary  student  as- 
sessment or  part  by  student  assessment  and 
part  by  university  funds. 

The  voluntary  student  assessment,  Webb 
said,  would  most  likely  be  around  $20  to 
$30  per  semester  per  student  and  collected 
at  registration  like  lUSA  and  InPIRG  mon- 
ies. He  said  the  University  of  Kentucky  has 
used  a  similar  system  with  good  results . 

Those  students  electing  not  to  pay  the 
assessment  would  be  charged  for  health 
services  on  a  cost  basis  where  those  who 
paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  would 
not  be  charged.  UK  found  a  huge  increase 
in  those  paying  the  assessment  the  second 
semester  of  the  plan's  operation,  Webb 
said. 

Even  at  $20  a  semester,  Webb  feels  the 
students  would  be  getting  a  bargain.  In- 
cluded in  the  operation  of  the  Health  Center 
are  x-rays,  routine  lab  procedures,  two 
weeks  of  infirmary  care,  outpatient  psychi- 
atric care,  and  maintenance  of  health  stand- 
ards at  University  facilities. 

Suffering  what  Webb  called  substantial 
budget  reduction  for  1973-74  the  Health 
Center  has  been  forced  to  charge  for  some 
services  formerly  supplied  free.  Most  con- 
troversial of  the  new  charges  is  the  six  dol- 
lar charge  for  after  hour  emergency  room 


care.  Webb  said  the  only  alternative  to  the 
charge  was  the  elimination  of  after  hour 
care.  If  forced  to  go  to  Bloomington  Hospi- 
tal, Webb  said,  students  would  have  to  pay 
about  $20  for  the  same  services . 

As  if  the  university  budget  cuts  weren't 
enough.  Student  Health  Services  are  feeling 
the  stranglehold  of  inflation.  Webb  said  the 
competition  for  doctors  is  fierce.  lU  must 
compete  with  hospital  emergency  rooms 
offering  $35,000  a  year  to  public  health 
physicians  working  a  40-hour  week. 

Webb  said,  "We  also  feel  inflation  in 
what  our  dollar  buys  for  the  student.  We 
have  to  charge  for  supplies  we  haven't 
charged  for  before.  "  He  said  bandages,  hot 
and  cold  packs,  and  thermometers  are  now 
sold  at  cost  rather  than  provided  free  to 
students. 

Last  spring,  the  Chancellor's  Advisory 
Committee  recommended  funding  Health 
Services  with  a  $28  voluntary  fee.  The  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  the  Indiana  Higher 
Education  Commission.  Now  the  Health 
Center  operates  on  appropriations  from  the 
University  general  fund. 

Asked  if  he  anticipated  any  extra 
charges,  Webb  shook  his  head  and  replied, 
"God,  I  hope  not.  This  isn't  the  way  to  fi- 
nance a  comprehensive  health  care  pro- 
gram. We  are  trying  to  do  all  these  things 
for  $20  a  semester  and  it  just  can't  be 
done." 

Bright  lights  at  the  main  library  at  10th 
and  Jordan  are  dimming  out  this  year  in  a 
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Fist  of  austerity  pulls  switch, 
lights  dim  out  at  main  library 


major  austerity  move.  Workmen  have  gone 
through  the  building  and  removed  flores- 
cent  tubes  from  many  of  the  Hght  fixtures 
in  the  building. 

According  to  Tom  Souter,  Assistant  Li- 
brary Director,  the  move  has  "saved  quite  a 
few  dollars  and  increased  the  student  use  of 
many  areas."  Bright  decorative  lighting  on 
the  outside  of  the  building  also  has  been  cut 
back. 

Cutting  back  on  lighting  expenses  is  one 
move  the  library  has  taken  to  fill  the  gap 
between  skyrocketing  operating  expenses 
and  a  stationary  budget.  In  the  tight  econo- 
my, Souter  said,  "the  library  system  gets  it 
two  ways."  Oddly  enough,  the  major  budg- 
et problem  facing  the  library  comes  not 
from  Indiana  or  even  the  U.S.  but  from  for- 
eign money  markets  Souter  said  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  dollar  overseas  was  causing 
the  cost  of  foreign  magazines  and  journals 
to  increase  tremendously. 

Regular  periodical  purchases  account  for 
about  one-third  of  the  library's  budget.  But 
Souter   explained,   "the   price   of   foreign 


magazines  had  gone  up  so  far  that  if  pur- 
chases hadn't  been  cut  back,  over  one  half 
of  the  budget  would  be  going  for 
periodicals." 

He  said  the  other  main  problem  was  the 
cost  of  labor.  "You  pay  more  for  any  person 
you  employ." 

Layoffs  haven't  hit  the  library  yet.  Souter 
said,  "We're  conserving  more  but  we 
haven't  actually  laid  off  anyone." 

There  are,  though,  fewer  employees  than 
last  year.  One  example  is  the  elimination  of 
the  student  job  of  reference  room  checker. 

One  noticeable  cutback  has  been  the 
closing  of  the  undergraduate  lounge  at 
midnight,  two  hours  earlier  than  before. 
Although  an  austerity  move,  Souter  related 
the  shortened  hours  to  elimination  of  ex- 
tended hours  during  finals  week. 

"If  you're  talking  about  services  after 
midnight,  you're  talking  about  study  space 
and  that's  not  really  a  library's  function.  To 
justify  opening  a  building  of  this  size,  it 
should  be  more  than  just  a  study  hall 
operation.  " 
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On  the  second  floor  of  Bryan  Hall  is  a 
luxurious  oasis  in  the  midst  of  stark  univer- 
sity furnishings.  From  this  conference 
room,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Indiana 
University  hands  down  the  decisions  that 
become  school  policy. 

Some  of  the  decisions  seem  petty  for 
such  an  important  body,  but  more  often 
than  not,  the  agenda  for  board  meetings  in- 
cludes some  pretty  important  decisions  af- 
fecting the  students  and  faculty. 

Probably  the  three  most  important  deci- 
sions dealt  with  fee  increases,  residency 
requirements  and  the  rehiring  of  lU  Presi- 
dent John  Ryan. 

In  October  the  Board  asked  the  Indiana 
fiigher  Education  Commission  for  approval 
of  a  rate  increase  of  $20  a  semester  for  in- 
state students  and  $40  for  out-of-staters  . 

A  decision  was  handed  down  in  January 
which  will  hopefully  end  the  long  battle 
over  student  residency  classification.  Trus- 
tees ruled  that  no  longer  must  "a  person 
once  properly  classified  as   a  non-resident 
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.  .  .  remain  a  non-resident  until  such  time 
as  he  shall  receive  the  degree  for  which  he 
was  enrolled." 

The  decision  was  made  as  a  result  of  a 
June  1973  Supreme  Court  ruling.  In  the 
case  of  Vlandis  v.  Kline,  the  court  ruled  that 
students  in  Connecticut  could  change  their 
residency  status,  striking  down  lU's  old 
rule. 

Final  authority  for  the  classification  will 
rest  in  the  University  Standing  Committee 
on  Residence.  Two  students  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  President  Ryan  on  the  basis  of 
recommendations  by  student  association 
presidents  on  the  eight  campuses. 

Trustees  also  listed  17  factors  which 
would  be  considered  in  determining  a  stu- 
dent's residency. 

In  December,  the  Board  accepted  the 
evaluation  of  President  Ryan  and  gave  him 
a  new  contract  ending  first  semester  specu- 
lation that  he  would  not  be  rehired. 

In  addition  to  the  major  decisions  that 
made  headlines,  the  Board  also  had  to  deal 


with  the  everyday  affairs  of  governing  a 
large  university. 

New  regulations  were  passed  requiring 
all  bikes  used  on  campus  to  be  registered 
with  either  Safety  or  the  Bloomington  Po- 
lice with  the  payment  of  a  50  cent  fee. 

Bus  pass  rates  were  increased  along  with 
the  voluntary  lUSA  assessment. 

Trustees  also  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
maintaining  a  collection  of  ancient  build- 
ings and  making  them  more  suitable  for 
education. 

Bids  were  let  for  the  re-roofing  of  Wilder- 
muth  Intramural  Center  and  for  converting 
the  old  Woodburn  Hall  Library  to  a  180- 
seat  lecture  hall. 

Ernie  Pyle  Hall  was  vacated  and  remodel- 
ing finally  started.  The  Varsity  Tennis 
courts  were  resurfaced. 

A  system  was  installed  to  prevent  corro- 
sion of  steam  lines  insuring  heat  for  years 
to  come  (energy  permitting). 

And,  finally,  landscaping  was  arranged 
for  the  Jordan  Avenue  Parking  Lot. 
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John  Ryan: 

A  report  card  for  the  President 


John  Ryan  received  a  report  card  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  along  with  30,000 
other  people  who  frequent  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. But  there  was  one  difference.  While 
few  students  want  to  be  critiqued,  Ryan 
asked  for  his  grades. 

When  he  took  the  job  in  January  1971,  an 
ids  quoted  Ryan:  "I  requested  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  appoint  me  only  to  a  term  of 
office  not  to  exceed  three  years." 

After  the  three  year  term,  the  new  presi- 
dent said  his  performance  should  be  evalu- 
ated and  reviewed. 

Ryan  was  appointed  in  what  he  termed  a 
"crisis  situation."  At  the  time,  Ryan  said, 
the  university  needed  an  active  president 
while  the  General  Assembly  was  in  session. 

It  was  a  time  when  lU  suddenly  found 
itself  without  a  president  in  the  middle  of 
the  year.  President  Joseph  L.  Sutton  ab- 
ruptly resigned  in  January  with  the  univer- 
sity budget  soon  to  go  before  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  crisis  situation  caused  the  Board  to 
make  a  rapid  appointment  to  continue  lead- 
ership after  Sutton's  resignation.  Ryan 
himself  only  knew  of  the  decision  to  pro- 
mote him  hours  before  the  announcement. 

But  the  action  brought  criticism  from 
many  sources  because  of  its  quickness.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  was  criticized  by  faculty 
and  student  groups  for  not  allowing  them 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment. 

A  Faculty  Council  report  said,  'The 
Board  of  Trustees  did  not  use  procedures 
assuring  substantial  participation  of  faculty 
and  student  groups  in  the  selection  of  the 


major  administrative  officer  of  the  universi- 
ty-" 

After  the  first  year,  the  Board  seemed  to 

be  happy  with  its  decisions.  The  ids  quotes 
Trustee  Robert  Gates  of  Columbia  City, 
"You  couldn't  get  a  finer  man  for  the  job." 
Jeanne  Miller,  at  the  time  a  new  Board 
member  said,  "He's  very  open  to  communi- 
cation." 

But  communication,  or  rather  the  lack  of 

it,  brought  complaints  about  the  president 
later  in  his  term.  In  its  final  evaluation,  the 
Board  criticized  Ryan  for  "poor  communi- 
cation both  within  and  without  the  univer- 
sity." 

On  October  1,  1973,  nearing  the  end  of 
the  three  year  period.  Trustee  President 
Donald  Danielson  appointed  people  to  head 
committees  to  conduct  evaluations  of  the 
president.  Jeff  Richardson,  former  student 
body  President,  headed  the  evaluation. 
York  Wilbern  of  Political  Science  chaired 
the  faculty  committee.  Alumni  co-ordinator 
was  Mark  Caress,  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Crawfordsville. 

Invitations  went  out  to  faculty  and  stu- 
dents to  fill  out  the  evaluation  forms,  and  a 
deadline  of  December  1  was  put  on  the  re- 
port. 

Law  student  Jeff  Richardson,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  student  committee  and  1972- 
73  student  body  president,  thought  the 
time  limit  was  much  too  short.  Richardson 
said,  "This  is  not  simply  an  evaluation  of 
President  Ryan  but  also  a  complete  evalua- 
tion of  the  office  itself  for  the  president  is 
supposedly  the  main  person  responsible  to 
insure  that  the  university  is  being  run  pro- 
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perly.  "  The  report  was  about  two  weeks 
late  and  submitted  to  the  Board  at  their 
December  meeting.  Christmas  break  came, 
and  Ryan's  fate  was  up-  in  the  air  with  no 
comment  from  the  Board. 

Ryan  said,  "It  is  my  beUef  that  a  struc- 
tured periodic  performance  review  of  an 
administrator  is  a  good  thing." 

Ryan  was  reappointed  for  an  indefinite 
term  at  the  December  21  board  meeting. 
The  three  reports  had  given  him  the  sup- 
port of  the  students,  facuhy,  and  alumni. 

The  report,  however,  was  not  without 
criticism  for  the  President. 

One  group  in  the  faculty  did  not  join 
the  bandwagon  of  support.  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences faculties  at  Bloomington  and  Indian- 
apolis said,  "President  Ryan's  record  after 
only  three  years  in  office  is  not  sufficiently 
positive  to  justify  reappointment  without 
the  comparative  evaluation  .  in  a  search 
and  screening  process.  " 

Women  faculty  thought  the  President 
had  given  them  only  token  support. 

The  student  report  said  that  the  lack  of  a 
screening  committee  on  Ryan's  selection 
had  hindered  his  performance.  This  might 
be  one  partial  explanation  for  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  evaluation. 

But  on  the  basis  of  the  controversial 
pass-fail  grading  system,  John  Ryan  re- 
ceived a  grade  of  "pass"  on  his  report  card. 
Although  his  initial  appointment  was  made 
hastily  and  without  input  from  students 
and  faculty,  the  report  of  his  evaluation 
indicated  that  Ryan  now  has  the  support  of 
most  groups  of  the  university. 
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lU's  own  Santa  Claus 


The  little  old  man  has  bushy  white  eye- 
brows shadowing  twinkling  eyes,  white 
hair  and  a  red  suit.  He  comes  around  at 
Christmas  bearing  little  gifts . 

To  most  of  the  world,  Santa  Claus  is  a 
mythical  character,  but  here  at  lU  he  is  real 
flesh  and  blood.  Santa  Claus  comes  to  the 
Bloomington  Campus  each  year  in  the  per- 
son of  Herman  B  Wells . 

This  year  Wells,  former  lU  President  and 
present  University  Chancellor  played  the 
Santa  Claus  role  twice.  Once,  in  uniform  at 
the  annual  "Chimes  of  Christmas"  per- 
formance and  once  in  street  clothes  at  the 
IDS  office. 

Both  are  long  standing  traditions  with 
the  Chancellor. 

It  all  started  "long  ago,"  Wells  said,  "The 
Union  Board  sponsored  this  Christmas  Eve 
on  Campus.  It  was  quite  a  wing-ding  in 
Alumni  Hall." 

Before  the  school  calendar  was  changed 
he  said,  "Christmas  Eve  on  Campus"  was 
an  annual  event  held  on  the  Wednesday 
night  before  Christmas. 

Wells  recalled,  "At  a  certain  strategic 
moment,  they  ushered  in  Santa  Claus  to 
pass  out  candy  canes  and  kiss  the  girls. 

"The  night  would  start  at  about  10:00  in 
the  evening  when  they'd  take  me  up  in  the 
tower  and  dress  me."  He  said  the  suit  is 
"harder  than  the  dickens  to  get  on." 

The  suit  he  appears  in  was  made  several 
years  after  the  tradition  started.  The  Chan- 
cellor said,  "The  Union  Board,  knowing 


that  I'm  like  I  am  and  that  I'm  like  Santa 
Claus  physically,"  took  his  measurements 
to  a  tailor  and  had  probably  the  only  tailor- 
made  Santa  Claus  suit  in  existence  made. 

After  the  Christmas  Eve  on  Campus 
came  to  an  end,  Chancellor  Wells  continued 
to  appear  in  the  suit  at  the  "Chimes  of 
Christmas"  each  year.  For  the  first  time  this 
year,  there  were  no  candy  canes  to  pass  out. 
"If  I'd  known  that"  Wells  said,  "Id  have 
bought  them  myself." 

He  doesn't  use  the  suit  in  the  other  an- 
nual Christmas  visit  he  makes  to  the  IDS 
staff.  Wells  said  "I  don't  think  I  ever  wore 
the  costume  for  that,  although  I  threatened 
to  once  or  twice." 

Like  the  "Chimes  of  Christmas,"  the  IDS 
visit  began  years  ago.  The  Chancellor  used 
to  bring  candy  and  cigarettes  to  the  staff 
just  to  thank  them.  "It's  a  strictly  personal 
thing,  "  he  explained. 

The  only  change  he  has  made  came  sever- 
al years  ago.  "When  cigarettes  became  ecol- 
ogically verboten,  I  began  to  take  cigars. 
This  year  I  brought  little  cigars  so  the  girls 
could  smoke  them" 

Of  his  annual  visit  to  the  IDS,  Chancel- 
lor Wells  said,  "I  get  a  big  kick  out  of  it. 
The  boys  light  up  the  cigars  and  become  big 
time  editors  right  away." 

It's  like  the  little  children  he  loves  so 
much  at  the  "Chimes  of  Christmas,"  "I 
enjoy  it  enormously,  "  he  said.  "Anybody 
would.  " 
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WIUS  feels  stronger  everyday 


The  Number  One  record  at  WIUS  on  October  10,  1972 
was  Elvis  Presley's  "Burning  Love."  Ironically,  this  was 
the  first  day  of  Bloomington's  Fire  Prevention  Week.  Even 
more  ironic,  this  was  the  day  WIUS  studios  burned  down 
in  an  early  morning  fire.  During  the  rest  of  the  semester, 
the  charred  Presley  record  and  a  Fire  Prevention  Week 
poster  hung  side-by-side  in  the  temporary  WIUS  studio  in 
Wright  Quadrangle.  This  was  the  location  of  WQAD,  the 
predecessor  station  of  WIUS. 

As  the  first  semester  began  in  August  of  1973,  the 
Number  One  song  at  WIUS  was  Chicago's  "Feeling 
Stronger  Every  Day."  And  though  it  isn't  really  ironic,  this 
motif  has  been  the  underlying  attitude  at  WIUS  since.  The 
positive  thinking  and  the  high  morale  of  the  sixty-five 
student  staff  members  today  hides  the  embittered  feeling 
they  shared  a  year  ago . 

And  if  that  feeling  wasn't  embittered,  it  was  definitely 
sour. 

WIUS  lost  just  about  everything  in  the  fire.  They  bor- 
rowed some  broadcast  equipment  from  an  Indianapolis 
radio  station  and  from  friends  of  staff  members.  While  the 
station  resumed  normal  programming  in  cramped  quarters, 
the  management  began  looking  for  another  house  for  per- 
manent studios.  And  as  if  to  add  to  the  wound,  the  Bur- 
sar's Branch  Office  sent  WIUS  a  notice  of  rent  due  from 
the  old  burned  down  location. 


Houses  in  Bloomington,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  mat- 
ter, are  not  designed  to  be  radio  stations.  But  the  WIUS 
management  found  a  suitable  one  on  Eighth  Street,  even 
though  the  rent  now  is  practcally  double  that  of  their  for- 
mer station. 

So  during  the  Spring  Break  of  1973,  the  staff  happily 
left  Wright  Quad  and  moved  the  station  into  its  new 
house. 

Throughout  the  summer  months  the  studios  were  car- 
peted, soundproofed,  and  new  equipment  was  purchased 
with  revenue  from  advertising.  Howard  Howe,  Station 
Controller,  used  his  charm  to  collect  debts  while  other  staff 
members  organized  and  indexed  the  1500  oldie  records  and 
the  many  albums.  The  house  was  re-wired,  new  rate  cards 
for  commercials  were  printed  and  someone  even  planted  a 
corn  stalk  on  the  front  lawn. 

The  station  was  getting  stronger  every  day. 

As  registration  for  the  first  semester  began,  WIUS  went 
on  the  air.  Greg  Berman,  Program  Director,  devised  a  new 
format  of  Top  40  records  and  albums  for  the  station's  new 
rock  sound.  Bob  Richert,  News  Director,  commanded  the 
news  department  for  another  productive  semester.  During 
October  of  1973,  WIUS  sent  25  local  stories  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Nobody  talks  about  "the  fire"  anymore.  And  why 
should  they  when  every  day  is  looking  better  and  stronger. 
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Paper  shortage  forces  ids  to  become 
"Indiana  Almost  Daily  Student" 


"I'll  trade  you  the  story  on  Ryan's  car, 
one  campus  reporter,  and  a  1951  Royal 
typewriter  if  you'll  print  tomorrow's  issue 
of  the  ids,"  Backer  parlayed  with  Holbein. 

"Only  if  you  throw  in  your  next  Founda- 
tion scoop,"  Holbein  flatly  states. 

"Deal." 

A  conversation  from  a  Firesign  Theatre 
Album?  A  dialogue  between  two  business 
students  who  have  had  a  few  too  many? 
No.  Just  a  slightly  exaggerated  version  of 
the  dickering  ids  publisher  Jack  Backer  had 
to  do  to  insure  publication  of  the  paper  dur- 
ing the  fall. 

The  ids  ,  which  owns  no  printing  presses 
of  its  own,  has  for  years  been  printed  by  the 
now  defunct  Bloomington  Courier  Tribune. 

Early  in  the  fall,  Robert  Holbein,  General 
manager  of  the  C-T  informed  the  ids  that 
newsprint  supplies  had  run  so  low  that 
continued  publication  of  the  ids  would  be 
impossible.  Then  began  what  turned  out  to 
be  an  almost  daily  hunt  for  a  printer  with 
paper.  Canadian  strikes  had  caused  tremen- 
dous shortages  of  newsprint.  Without  pa- 
per, there  could  be  no  ids. 

The  search  canvassed  more  than  50 
newsprint  supply  firms,  but  papermills 
were  not  taking  new  customers . 

Backer  sent  out  an  SOS  to  papers  within 
driving  distance  of  Bloomington.  George 
Carey,  a  1960  journalism  grad  and  general 
manager  of  the  Clinton  Daily  Clintonian 
answered  the  call. 

It  was  a  noble  gesture  on  the  part  of  Car- 
ey, but  it  placed  a  burden  on  both  the  ids 
and  Clintonian.  Transportation  to  Clinton 
involved  a  two  hour  drive  which  moved  ids 
deadlines  back  from  10:30  to  8:00.  Staffers 
with  afternoon  classes  learned  the  meaning 
of  "deadline  pressure."  The  Clintonian  had 
the  task  of  setting  up  another  press  crew  to 
print  the  ids. 

On  September  3,  the  touch  and  go  situa- 
tion went.  No  additional  press  crew  could 
be  found  and  the  day's  issue  was  cancelled. 
The  next  day,  the  Clinton  press  broke  down 
and  the  September  4-7  issues  were  printed 
by  the  C-T.  Then  it  was  back  to  Clinton  for 
more  bad  news.  The  Clinton  paper  was 
running  out  of  newsprint.  Backer  and  the 
ids  were  again  looking  for  a  printer. 

Some  degree  of  stability  came  when  the 
Hendricks   County    Flyer   of    Plainfield 
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agreed  to  publish  the  ids  through  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  But  the  first  week  of 
printing  at  Plainfield  was  one  the  ids  would 
like  to  forget. 

The  September  10  and  11  issues  came  off 
without  a  hitch,  but  problems  with  the 
Plainfield  folder  forced  the  ids  to  temporari- 
ly become  an  afternoon  paper.  The  C-T 
printed  two  issues  of  the  ids  so  the  Flyer 
would  have  time  to  fix  its  folder. 

Starting  with  the  September  17  issue,  the 
ids  was  printed  in  Plainfield  until  Novem- 
ber 10.  By  this  time,  the  shortages  had 
eased  a  bit  and  the  Courier  Tribune  agreed 


to  print  the  ids  until  June  1974.  Backer  and 
his  assistant  Merv  Hendricks  are  now 
searching  for  a  printer  to  carry  on  after  the 
C-T  contract  runs  out. 

1973  was  not  an  easy  year  mechanically 
for  the  ids  but  the  problems  had  no  effect 
on  the  quality  of  graphics  and  copy  in  the 
paper.  The  ids  received  a  Pacemaker  award 
as  the  top  college  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  jour- 
nalism fraternity  selected  ids  for  its  "Mark 
of  Excellence"  to  round  out  a  troublesome 
and  worrisome  year. 
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Academic  Reorganization: 
Journalism  Department  to  gain 

school  status 


"Journalism  used  to  be  located 

in  the  English  Department.  That's 

ridiculous.  It's  the  reporting 

of  politics,  not  literature." 


With  the  fifth  largest  enrollment  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Journal- 
ism Department  is  soon  to  become  a  sepa- 
rate school  according  to  Richard  G.  Gray, 
journalism  Department  Chairman. 

Gray  cited  an  increase  in  prestige  and  the 
option  to  control  admissions  as  two  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  move. 

With  school  status,  he  explained,  profes- 
sional interest  in  the  program  would  in- 
crease. Professional  journalists  when  look- 
ing at  training  centers  "don't  understand 
why  Indiana  doesn't  have  a  school.  " 

The  same  thing  holds  true  in  recruitment. 
An  incoming  freshman  looking  at  different 
schools  would  be  more  impressed  with  the 
name  School  of  Journalism  than  "depart- 
ment." In  this  way.  Gray  said,  lU  could  at- 
tract more  top  flight  students. 

A  third  result  of  the  prestige  angle  would 
be  increased  scholarship  funds. 

lU  already  ranks  in  the  top  two  or  three 
journalism  schools  and  departments  in  the 
nation  in  amount  of  scholarship  money 
available,  Gray  said. 

He  said  this  is  because  "newspapers  and 
alumni  keep  contributing.  It's  important  we 
don't  get  satisfied  and  stop.  " 

Competing  for  grants  and  research  funds 
would  also  be  easier  with  school  status  for 
the  same  reasons.  Gray  said. 

With  school  status,  the  Journalism  De- 
partment would  gain  more  control  over  its 
admissions.  Gray  said  with  the  present  fac- 
ulty size,  teachers  are  swamped  with  730 
majors  and  no  additional  faculty  are  in 
sight. 

He  said,  "We  may  eventually  have  to 
have  applications.  "  and  cited  the  Fine  Arts 
department  as  an  example.  "Fine  Arts  has 
limited  facilities  and  so  do  we.  It's  expen- 
sive to  put  students  through  those 
courses." 

He  was  also  concerned  that  because  of 
the  increased  size,  counseling  was  suffer- 
ing. Gray  said  that  due  to  lack  of  adequate 
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advising  brought  on  by  the  increased  stu- 
dent load,  there  are  a  few  people  going  on  to 
advanced  courses  without  being  able  to 
write  well. 

Thus,  establishing  the  school  would  help 
students  as  well  as  the  department . 

The  original  idea  began  three  years  ago. 
After  the  initial  plans  were  drawn  for  the 
journalism  school,  Radio-TV  was  added  to 
the  proposed  new  department  forming  the 
School  of  Communications  publicized  last 
year.  The  diverse  opinions  of  the  two  de- 
partments. Gray  felt  was  the  main  reason 
for  the  scrapping  of  the  joint  school  plan. 

Now  plans  are  proceeding  through  chan- 
nels for  the  journalism  school.  Gray  said  it 
is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  way  has  been 
paved"  through  the  Dean's  office.  Chancel- 
lor, faculty  council,  and  Board  of  Trustees . 

Basically,  the  organization  will  remain 
the  same  headed  by  Gray  as  the  director  of 
the  school.  A  director  of  research  and  grad- 
uate studies  also  will  be  named. 


Although  it  will  be  called  a  school,  it  will 
not  be  like  the  Schools  of  Education  and 
Business  with  their  separate  graduating 
requirements.  The  new  School  of  Journal- 
ism will  remain  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Gray  said  this  is  only  natural.  We  stress 
liberal  arts  in  our  own  curriculum. 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  said,  the  depart- 
ment needs  autonomy.  "Journalism  used  to 
be  located  in  the  English  department. 
That's  ridiculous.  It's  the  reporting  of  poli- 
tics, not  literature." 

The  movement  of  lU's  own  curriculum 
is  more  towards  the  social  sciences  and  the 
study  of  the  media  and  society. 

He  did  say  that  there  is  a  possibility  that 
some  time  in  the  future,  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism might  become  independent  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  but  not  in  the  near  future. 
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Ernie  Pyle  takes  a  vacation  while 
journalism  department  works  on 


To  the  student  on  the  street,  it  is  EP,  the 
building  in  front  of  the  union,  or  Ernie's 
Pyle.  To  journalism  majors,  Ernie  Pyle  Hall 
has  been  home  for  two  decades.  But  it  isn't 
right  now  and  won't  be  again  until  1975  . 

According  to  a  recent  university  fund- 
raising  brochure,  when  it  opened  in  1954  EP 
was  "the  latest  word  in  journalism  educa- 
tion. "  But  in  those  days  lU  and  journalism 
enrollment  were  much  smaller.  Today,  1400 
journalism  undergraduates  have  outgrown 
Ernie  Pyle. 

Plans  to  remodel  the  building  began  two 
years  ago  when  University  Publications 
moved  their  printing  plant  from  the  Ernie 
Pyle  ground  floor. 

But  the  renovation  plans  had  a  few 
problems. 

Original  plans  called  for  the  remodelling 
of  both  floors  of  the  building.  Plans  were 
drawn,  but  when  bids  were  taken,  costs  ran 
almost  twice  the  estimates.  It  was  then  de- 
cided to  remodel  only  the  ground  floor. 

Money  wasn't  the  only  problem,  though. 
EP   was    to  be   headquarters   for   the   new 


School  of  Communications,  but  inaction  on 
The  Radio-Tv-Journalism  merger  delayed 
the  remodelling  plans. 

While  the  ground  floor  is  being  renovat- 
ed, the  journalism  department  and  publica- 
tions are  without  homes.  Offices  and  the 
ids  are  housed  in  the  old  Delta  Zeta  sorority 
house.  Photography  is  in  a  small  house  next 
door. 

The  Arbutus  is  hidden  in  "Mitchell 
Hall,"  one  of  those  World  War  II 
"temporary  structures."  Although  in  larger 
quarters,  the  yearbook  suffered  from  typi- 
cal university  inefficiency  with  hyperactive 
steam  vents  and  no  hot  water  or  sink. 

Reporting  classes  are  tucked  away  in  the 
basement  of  Woodburn  Hall. 

Photographers  have  had  the  most  prob- 
lems. The  Arbutus  darkroom  had  no  sink. 
The  ids  lensmen  have  a  converted  restroom 
with  a  piece  of  plywood  over  a  bathtub  to 
use  as  a  bench. 

But  if  the  plans  for  dream-come-true  Er- 
nie Pyle  pull  through,  it  all  may  be  worth  it. 
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Whatever  happened 
to  Black  Studies? 


Seven  years  ago,  black  students  across 
the  nation  stood  with  defiance  in  the  face  of 
white  university  administrators  and  de- 
manded relevancy  in  course  structures  and 
specific  course  offerings  in  the  field  of 
Afro-American  studies. 

Cornell  University  blacks  seized  the  stu- 
dent center  there  in  1969,  heading  off  police 
and  intruders  with  rifles  and  machine  guns. 
The  36  hour  ordeal,  in  which  no  shots  were 
fired,  ended  with  amnesty  for  those  in- 
volved and  the  institution  of  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollar  African  Studies  and  Research 
Center. 

As  a  result  of  such  vehement  protest, 
half  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  na- 
tion today  offer  nearly  6,000  courses  in 
black  studies. 

Indiana  University,  void  of  black  studies 
before  that  period,  moved  with  the  times  in 
efforts  to  establish  a  black  curriculum. 
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Though  lU  managed  to  launch  several 
Afro-American  courses,  there  was  no  de- 
partment chairman  until  late  last  year  and 
no  graduate  program  has  been  solidified  as 
of  yet.  The  premier  department  chairman 
came  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Joseph  Russell 
who  was  immediately  hampered  by  the 
budget  cuts  of  the  1973-74  school  year. 

Many  observers  echo  the  sentiment  that 
the  hard  fought  for  program  is  dwindling  in 
impact  and  fewer  students  are  enrolling  in 
courses  offered.  It  has  also  been  said  that 
these  courses  tend  basically  "pud"  courses 
or  easy  grades. 

It  would  appear  that  the  leveling  of  inter- 
est in  black  studies  is  a  considerably  expect- 
ed occurence  since  at  the  outset,  the  whole 
idea  was  participated  in  as  a  "fad"  more  or 
less.  Now  it  seems  that  students  are  realiz- 
ing that  black  studies  is  serious  and  only 
the  sincere  should  take  the  time  to  enroll . 


Perhaps  the  simplicity  in  which  some 
evaluated  black  studies  courses  was  a  result 
of  instructors  and  educators  over  the  pro- 
gram trying  to  finalize  objectives  and  pro- 
per emphasis  on  studies  of  this  nature.  This 
along  with  the  ideologies  concerning  the 
worth  of  letter  grades  to  begin  with  may 
have  contributed  to  the  "pud"  label  many 
pinned  on  the  courses  in  Afro-American 
Studies. 

From  all  evidence,  Indiana  University's 
Afro-American  Studies  program  in  concret- 
ing its'  foundation  and  becoming  impres- 
sively stable  and  significant.  Fifteen  cours- 
es were  offered  this  school  year  by  the  de- 
partment, dealing  basically  with  history 
and  the  arts.  With  continued  efforts  by  the 
administration  and  support  by  the  student 
body,  black  studies  will  have  a  long  healthy 
life  span  at  Indiana  University. 
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Society^s  evils 

need  a  new  breed 

of  law  officer 


During  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  a  wave 
of  civil  disobedience,  and  uncivil  strife 
swept  the  United  States.  It  began  with  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  the  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama bus  boycott  with  blacks  demanding 
long  overdue  equality.  People  saw  police 
violence  for  the  first  time  on  the  after-din- 
ner news  as  boycotters  and  demonstrators 
were  beaten  in  the  streets.  And  it  didn't 
help  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Ms.  America  digest 
their  TV  dinners. 

For  years  after,  the  "left  "  clamored  about 
the  evils  of  a  society  which  caused  the  prob- 
lem. It  took  the  beating  of  hundreds  of 
demonstrators  in  Chicago  at  the  1968  Dem- 
ocratic convention  and  the  deaths  of  four 
Kent  State  University  students  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  to  bring  the 
deplorable  state  of  America's  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  the  field  of  public  view. 

Something  was  wrong,  both  in  the  train- 
ing of  officers  who  would  beat  both  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  in  the  streets  of 
America. 

Something  was  also  wrong  with  a  society 
who  would  relegate  a  group  of  its  members 
to  the  cheap  seats  of  a  city  bus  and  eventu- 
ally cause  that  group  to  burn  huge  sections 
of  Detroit,  Newark,  and  Los  Angeles  to 
make  their  cause  public. 

Something  is  sick  about  a  society  where 
some  people  beat  the  innocent  children  they 
have  brought  into  that  society. 

And  what  causes  a  youngster  to  turn  to 
hell-raising  and  juvenile  delinquency  to 
prove  his  virility? 
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No  crowd  beaters  these 


Might  it  not  be  better  to  treat  the  ills  of 
society  before  they  cause  crimes  rather  than 
after  the  fact? 

New  programs  of  police  education  which 
stress  the  ills  of  society  and  humaneness  in 
treatment  of  the  members  of  that  society 
are  springing  up. 

Those  who  want  to  go  into  police  work  to 
learn  how  to  beat  hippies,  push  pushers, 
and  throw  around  rude  drunks  can  forget 
lU's  law  enforcement  curriculum.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Glen  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Fo- 
rensic Studies  Department,  emphasis  is  on 
helping  the  criminal  outside  of  the  justice 
system. 

Finding  the  "why"  of  crime.  Miller  said, 
is  the  major  thrust  of  the  program.  In  find- 
ing out  why  crimes  happen,  we  can  better 
control  them  before  they  occur.  Students 
learn  why  people  abuse  children,  why 
drunks  are  disorderly,  and  what  causes  ju- 


venile delinquency. 

Graduates  of  the  Forensic  Studies  curric- 
ulum are  equipped  to  try  to  treat  the  cause 
of  crime  rather  than  the  effects  of  criminal 
acts.  New  courses  are  being  added  to  con- 
ventional criminology  courses  already  of- 
fered such  as  criminal  justice,  traffic  con- 
trol, and  police  management.  The  new 
courses  in  juvenile  delinquency  and  one  in 
child  abuse  add  to  the  humane  dimension  of 
the  program. 

An  intern  program  in  probation  is  of- 
fered to  give  students  practical  experience 
in  the  field. 

Miller  said  a  new  emphasis  on  qualified 
law  enforcement  officers  in  America  has  led 
to  a  need  for  more  educated  people.  The 
result  has  been  an  opening  of  the  job  mar- 
ket in  corrections  for  qualified  people.  Of 
250  1973  graduates,  all  found  jobs.  Not  a 
bad  record. 
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Relax,  these  policemen 
are  students  too 


Three  times  each  day  what  looks  like  an 
armed  police  invasion  marches  down 
Woodlawn  to  the  Union.  Most  students 
just  think  that  the  group  is  lU  Safety  on  the 
move. 

But  if  you  get  close  enough  to  see  that  the 
badges  the  officers  wear  range  from  those 
of  Forest  Rangers  to  Liquor  Control  Agents 
to  city  and  county  police,  the  question 
"Where  did  they  come  from?"  "What 
happened?"  often  crosses  the  mind. 

Relax,  while  you  are  studying  to  be  a  doc- 
tor, lawyer,  merchant,  or  thief,  those  men 
and  women  marching  are  just  on  campus  to 
learn  their  trade  —  enforcing  local,  state  and 
federal  laws.  They  are  students  at  the  Indi- 
ana Law  Enforcement  Academy  housed  at 
the  old  Air  Force  Language  Center  on  Cot- 
tage Grove. 

All  "Law  Enforcement  Officers"  in  the 
state  must  pass  the  240-hour  training  pro- 
gram during  their  first  year  on  duty.  Ac- 
cording to  Academy  Executive  Director 
Herman  M.  Freed,  the  only  exceptions  are 
the  sheriffs. 

The  academy  at  Bloomington  trains  all 
officers  except  state  policemen,  and  those 
working  in  Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
South  Bend  who  are  trained  by  their  own 
departments. 

To  enter  the  academy  an  officer  must 
meet  certain  requirements.  Freed  said.  He 
must  be  employed  by  a  public  agency,  he 
must  have  the  power  of  arrest,  and  he  must 
meet  certain  appearance  requirements. 

Freed  laughingly  told  this  bearded  re- 
porter that  he  wouldn't  be  admitted.  "We 
like  to  see  ears,"  he  commented.  Moustach- 
es and  sideburns  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ear  are  acceptable,  but  beards,  he  said,  are 
out. 

Once  the  officers  come  to  Bloomington 
they  are  kept  busy  by  a  program  which 
Freed  said  "crams  about  ten  weeks  of  train- 
ing into  six." 

The  first  part  of  the  program  is  devoted 
to  registration  and  testing  much  like  a 
freshman  experience  at  lU.  Then  the  offi- 
cers delve  into  the  history  of  law 
enforcement. 

The  next  54  hours  of  the  course  are  de- 
voted to  law:  federal,  local,  state,  criminal 
and  traffic,  and  the  role  of  police  depart- 
ments in  each. 

Freed  said  the  next  39  hours  are  used  for 
"general  peace  subjects".  During  this  ses- 
sion the  officers  learn  the  mechanics  and 
implications  of  arrest.  They  study  juvenile 
law  record-keeping,  and  the  role  of 
witnesses. 

Another  39  hours  is  taken  up  by  personal 
relation  subjects.  Officers  study  psycholo- 
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gy  and  sociology  to  try  to  understand  why 
people  act  as  they  do. 

The  rest  of  the  course  is  taken  up  by  fire- 
arms training  and  a  defensive  driving 
course. 

Freed  said,  "They  hate  it  while  they're 
here,  but  they're  glad  they  did  it  when  they 
get  out."  He  explained  the  necessity  of 
training.  "Law  enforcement  has  the  least 
amount  of  training  and  education  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  But  he  is  the  one 
that  gets  the  first  problem." 

Men  and  women  are  equal  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Board  Statute  which 
governs  the  academy.  Everyone  takes  the 
same  course  and  everyone  marches  three 
times  a  day.  Women's  lib  aside,  it's  still 
unusual  to  see  a  few  pairs  of  shapely  legs 
among  khaki  trousers. 

Freed  cited  three  reasons  for  the  marches 
he  called  "moving  in  unison".  First,  he  said, 
the  officers  have  to  eat  and  they  dine  at  the 
union. 

He  said  moving  in  unison  helps  to  teach 


how  to  walk  i, .  uniform  and  give  a  good 
impression.  "If  their  shoes  are  shined,  their 
leather  is  shined,  they're  gonna  be  shined," 
Freed  said.  Dressing  for  the  march  prepares 
an  officer  for  the  morning  inspection  many 
will  have  to  face. 

The  third  reason.  Freed  said,  is  a  result  of 
the  lack  of  facilities  the  academy  faces. 
With  no  facilities  to  give  the  cadets  exercise 
at  lU,  the  march  gives  them  a  chance  to  get 
out  and  get  some  movement.  The  facility 
problem,  though,  will  soon  be  eliminated. 
In  May  1974,  the  Indiana  Law  Enforcement 
Academy  will  move  into  new  facilities  near 
Plainfield. 

By  training  officers  in  more  professional 
procedures,  hopefully,  many  problems  of 
the  past  can  be  eliminated.  Officers  who  are 
aware  of  the  legal  and  social  implications  of 
their  jobs  will  be  better  equipped  to  handle 
them.  By  making  training  mandatory, 
hopefully,  "bust-ass  "  cops  can  be  erased 
from  the  ranks  of  Indiana's  police  forces. 
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ROTC  outlives  old 
Stereotype 


In  the  past  several  years,  ROTC  has 
gained  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  least  popular  and  most  abused  de- 
partments at  lU. 

Once  a  required  course  for  all  freshmen 
and  sophomores,  ROTC  became  so  unpo- 
pular cadets  were  afraid  to  wear  their  uni- 
forms on  campus.  But  with  the  do-your- 
own  thing  attitude  coming  back,  ROTC  is 
coming  into  its  own  and  enrollment  is  on 
the  rise. 

The  traditional  program  is  a  four  year 
one  offering  courses  in  U.S.  military  com- 
mitments, map  reading.  Army  structure, 
and  basic  tactics.  Specialized  courses  are 
offered  in  interest  areas  such  as  military 
law,  transportation,  administration,  and 
tactical  operations. 

Another  part  of  the  curriculum  is  the 
Officer  Development  Program.  ODP  con- 
sists of  marching  exercise  through  the  se- 
mester which  give  leaders  experience  in 
commanding  small  units.  At  the  end  of  the 
semester,  drill  contests  pit  classes  against 
each  other  vying  for  decorations  and 
promotions. 

The  student  who  stays  with  ROTC  re- 
ceives his  commission  as  a  Second  Lieuten- 
ant. Now  the  cadet  makes  his  first  real 
Army  committment.  He  begins  to  receive  a  ! 
100  allotment  each  month  for  ten  months  of 
the  year  unless  he  is  already  on  scholarship. 
He  also  must  attend  a  training  session  in 
the  summer  after  his  junior  year. 

Usually,  this  training  takes  place  at  Ft. 
Riley,  Kansas  but  if  the  cadet  can  meet  the 
requirements,  he  may  go  to  Ranger  School 
or  Airborne  training  at  Ft.  Benning, 
Georgia. 

After  meeting  these  requirements,  the 
cadet  wins  his  lieutenant's  bars  and  be- 
comes an  Army  officer.  In  the  meantime, 
ROTC  offers  several  extra-curricular 
organizations. 

The  most  unique  of  these  is  the  Pershing 
Rifles.  This  is  a  drill  oriented  group  that 
competes  in  contests  throughout  the  mid- 
west with  other  P.R.  units.  They  also 
schedule  occasional  Field  training  exercises 
equipping  themselves  with  M-14's  and  take 
to  the  hills  for  maneuvers. 

Pershing  rifles  also  offers  its  members  a 
full  social  schedule  with  frequent  informal 
gatherings,  smokers,  and  an  annual  formal 
dance. 

Another  organization  in  ROTC  is  the 
Ranger  detachment.  The  Rangers  learn  and 
practice  skills  and  uses  of  the  small  unit  in 
combat.  After  weekly  classes,  they  take  up 
field  equipment  and  go  off  to  perfect  their 
techniques  of  rappelling  from  cliffs,  heli- 
copter maneuvers,  and  tracking  in  the  dark. 
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A  Ranger  cadet  is  pushed  into  deep  water 
in  full  gear  to  test  his  swimming.  He  goes 
through  long  night  operations  against  op- 
posing units  who  are  not  only  hiding  from 
him  but  also  searching  for  him. 

When  an  aspiring  Ranger  has  succeeded 
in  the  field  and  passed  a  vigorous,  written 
and  physical  test,  he  is  awarded  his  or  her 
Ranger  Tab  for  his  dress  uniform. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  Rangers 
dress  up  and  treat  themselves  to  an  awards 
banquet  where  they  re-acquaint  themselves 
with  something  besides  C-rations . 

A  variety  of  othec  organizations  round 
out  the  extra-curricular  list  at  ROTC. 

Crimson  cadets   is   a  social  organization 


for  women  only.  Scabbard  and  Blade  is  a 
national  military  scholastic  honorary  open 
to  all  qualified  cadets.  Finally,  ROTC  spon- 
sors a  rifle  and  pistol  team  which  competes 
against  other  such  teams. 

All  of  these  programs  have  grown  in  the 
past  several  years  to  the  point  that  it  is  ap- 
parent that  ROTC  is  not  the  "war  ma- 
chine" many  said  it  was,  ans  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  curriculum. 

Since  the  end  of  the  draft,  the  people  in 
the  program  to  evade  the  draft  are  gone  and 
their  places  have  been  filled  by  concerned 
and  devoted  cadets  who  are  shaping  the 
organization  into  an  effective  and  educa- 
tional department. 
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Women  invade 
rough  ROTC  Rangers  unit 
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If  the  draft  is  reinstated,  congress  might 
be  smart  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
drafting  women. 

At  least,  that  is,  it  the  success  of  women 
in  lU  ROTC's  tough  Ranger  detachment  is 
an  is  an  indication.  For  the  first  time  women 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  combat  training 
in  the  hills  around  Bloomington. 

The  Rangers  program  includes  weekly 
classes  in  many  varied  areas  of  small  unit 
and  individual  combat  as  well  as  practical 
and  educational  sessions  in  the  rough  coun- 
try. Classes  covering  weaponry,  field  intel- 
ligence, survival,  and  navigation  provide 
the  basics  of  small  unit  warfare. 

The  Rangers  rely  on  frequent  Field 
Training  Exercises  (FTX's)  to  perfect  their 
newly  learned  skills.  Activities  such  as 
hurling  sheer  cliffs  and  assaulting  positions 
from  helicopters  keep  the  Rangers  used  to 
dangerous  situations. 

Yet,  the  men  Rangers  discovered  them- 
selves in  a  very  different,  and  so  they 
thought,  dangerous  position  last  year. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the  Rangers 
now  crawling  through  the  woods  with  them 
were  new  to  the  techniques  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare. Carrying  M-14  rifles  that  were  almost 
as  big  as  themselves,  and  looking  out  of 
place  with  camouflage  paint  smeared  on 
their  faces,  the  first  four  girls  to  join  Rang- 
ers seemed  to  be  the  biggest  threat  the  unit 
had  faced. 

But,  first  impressions  were  wrong.  In  a 
year  and  a  half,  the  number  of  female  Rang- 
ers has  grown  to  six  and  there  is  no  resent- 
ment towards  them  from  their  male 
counterparts. 

The  intriguing  question  is  "Why  do 
women  want  to  crawl  through  mud,  jump 
off  cliffs,  or  hike  all  night  through  rough 
land  with  a  heavy  rifle?" 

Most  of  the  girls  agree  that  this  new  ex- 
perience offers  a  rare  challenge,  both  men- 
tally and  physically.  They  say  the  training 
is  interesting  and  offers  a  strong  sense  of 
comradeship  with  the  men  and  women 
Rangers.  Also,  the  training  is  preparation 
for  the  summer  camps  all  attend. 

"An  offer  of  free  Coke  was  my  first  in- 
centive to  attend  a  Ranger  meeting,"  said 
sophomore  Dawn  Dunn,  one  of  the  original 
four  girls. 

"The  Coke  was  gone  when  I  got  there  but 
the  squad  tactics  and  maneuvers  that  were 
discussed  intrigued  me.  I  really  didn't  know 
what  it  was  all  about  until  the  first  FTX  I 
attended. 

"The  more  involved  I  became,  the  more  I 
gained  in  knowledge,  leadership,  and  confi- 
dence," Dunn  said.  "Those  are  the  three  big 
reasons  I'm  still  in  Rangers  and  am  enjoy- 


Dunn  is  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the 
staff  of  the  Ranger  detachment.  She  is  Pub- 
lic Information  Officer. 

Among  the  newest  cadets  is  Freshman 
Sherry  Howman.  "I  first  heard  of  Rangers 
through  a  couple  of  ROTC  cadets.  They 
were  enthusiastic  about  wanting  me  to  join. 
I  wanted  to  get  more  involved  in  ROTC  and 
I  thought  joining  an  extra-curricular  organ- 
ization would  be  a  good  way  to  go  through 
some  different  Army-type  experiences. 

'I  decided  on  Rangers  because  I  like  the 
physical  challenge  it  offers.  I  can't  go  to 
Ranger  School  and  I'm  not  sure  I  would 
want  to,  but  being  in  Rangers  at  least  gives 
me  more  insight  into  what  the  guvs  have  to 
do. 

"When  I  came  to  lU,  Rangers  was  open 
to  girls.  I  did  not  even  think  of  'women's 
lib'  when  I  joined,  but  if  it  hadn't  been  open 
to  girls,  I  think  I  would  have  worked  to  al- 
low them  in. 

"Each  member  essentially  makes  rangers 
what  he  wants  it  to  be,"  Howman 
said. "This  semester,  I  want  to  go  on  as 
many  FTX's  as  possible  and  with  each  one  I 
know  I'll  be  gaining  a  little  more  experience 
and  learning  a  lot,  which  is  good  especially 
since  I  will  be  in  the  Army  for  four  years 
after  I  graduate." 

Karen  Anderson,  sophomore,  said  "To 
me  it  is  a  challenge  if  women  are  new  to  a 
program.  (Rangers)  offers  training  in  a  field 
totally  foreign  to  most  females." 

Just  how  extensively  women  will  partici- 
pate in  the  future  is  hard  to  say  since  Wom- 
en's ROTC  is  such  a  new  program.  Ranger 
Adjutant  Ed  Meyers  said,  "The  girls  have 
all  participated  in  every  Ranger  activity 
with  as  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  as 
any  guy  has.  Our  FTX's  are  often  pretty 
rough  but  the  girls  hold  up  through  them  as 
well  as  the  men  do.  " 

He  continued,  "There  really  doesn't  seem 
to  be  any  distinction  between  men  and 
women  in  the  classroom.  We're  all  Rangers 
and  we  all  share  a  common  bond  of  achieve- 
ment. That  is  probably  the  most  important 
result  of  the  program  for  everyone  in- 
volved." 

Along  with  the  various  achievements  and 
experiences  offered  by  the  Rangers,  many 
of  the  girls  seemed  to  share  one  final  feeling 
about  their  participation. 

It  was  summed  up  by  Laurie  Oldham, 
sophomore.  "Rangers  gives  me  an  apprecia- 
tion for  what  troops  really  have  to  put  up 
with  in  the  field  as  far  as  conditions  go.  I'm 
glad  I  probably  won't  have  to  go  to  the 
front." 
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Art,  learning  live  at  MRC 


Despite  the  long  line  of  precedents  at  lU 
not  all  old  dorms  become  offices  and  class- 
rooms. The  old  Men's  Residence  Center, 
oldest  dorm  still  housing  students  is  alive 
and  well  despite  rumors  it  too  would  be- 
come offices  some  day . 

MRC  is  the  home  of  a  new  concept  of  life 
at  a  large  uni\'ersity,  the  Living  Learning 
Center.  The  center  is  designed  for  the  self- 
motivated  student  who  wants  more  out  of 
college  than  the  usual  lecture  notes,  texts, 
and  blisters  on  the  feet. 

Something  similar  has  been  tried  at 
McNutt  and  Foster  Quads  in  the  Foster  and 
McNutt  Projects.  The  two  tri-quad  pro- 
grams were  designed  to  allow  students  who 
live  together  the  chance  to  study  together 
with  a  varietv  of  courses  offered  at  the 
quads. 

However,  Foster  and  McNutt  made  no 
effort  to  draw  together  students  with  com- 
mon interests,  a  major  reason  for  MRC  s 
success. 

Composed  mainly  of  freshmen  and  soph- 
omores, the  Li\ing  Learning  Center  gives  its 
students  a  chance  at  self  expression 
through  art,  music,  acting  and  writing. 

Facilities  have  been  added  at  MRC  for 
student  use.  Darkrooms,  a  library,  and  attic 
theatre  have  been  installed. 

The  artists  at  MRC  are  given  many  op- 
portunities to  show  off  their  talents.  Two 
plays  ha\e  been  staged  this  year,  American 
Hurran  and  The  Fantasticks. Poetry  and  art 
are  exhibited  in  a  literary  and  art  journal . 

Professional  artists  ha\e  been  lured  into 
MRC  in  receptions.  The  Phoenix  Repertory 
Co.  and  the  Nikolais  Dance  Theatre  were 
guests  of  the  Living-Learning  Center. 

On  the  academic  side,  the  center  offers 
seminars  and  a  \arietv  of  classes  held  at 
MRC.  The  o\  erall  atmosphere  is  that  of  a 
college  within  a  college.'  Students  recei\e 
the  benefits  of  a  small  college  with  the  ad- 
\antage5  of  a  large  university. 
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Ed  Students  get  early 
taste  of  what's 
ahead 


Experience  and  relevency  are  the  key 
words  in  a  group  of  new  education  pro- 
grams. All  are  designed  to  better  prepare 
students  to  be  teachers  through  exposing 
them  to  seminars  on  classroom  problems 
and  giving  them  more  first-hand  experience 
on  dealing  with  those  classroom  problems. 

To  start,  the  old  FlOO  course  required  of 
all  Ed.  majors  was  eliminated.  The  only 
remains  are  seen  in  number  only  as  an  in- 
tro-course  for  some  of  the  special  projects. 

What  remains  is  a  new  course,  F200.  The 
new  course,  "Examining  Self  as  Teacher" 
contains  some  of  the  old  basic  FlOO  material 
on  technical  education  topics,  but  has  add- 
ed a  new  format. 

Each  student,  in  addition  to  the  course, 
takes  three  seminars  dealing  with  topics 
important  to  the  prospective  teacher. 

Seminars  range  from  general  topics  such 
as  an  exploratory  group  for  people  yet  un- 
sure of  their  majors  to  self-help  groups  on 
"How  to  fight  being  uptight"  to  specific 
interest  seminars  on  subjects  as  day  care 
centers,  education  law,  drugs  in  the  high 
schools,  coaching  for  women,  montessori 
learning,  and  computer  assisted 
instruction. 

Methods  courses  and  introductory 
courses  are  trying  to  give  students  more 
participation  and  experience  in  the  class- 
room before  they  go  out  into  the  cold  cruel 
world. 

Microteaching,  a  technique  which  has 
been  around  for  a  while,  is  now  being  ex- 
panded in  its  use.  Microteaching  is  an  exer- 
cise in  which  the  student  teaches  a  lesson  to 
his  peers  before  a  video  tape  recorder.  The 
student  teacher  is  evaluated  by  the  class, 
his  prof,  and  then  can  rate  his  own  per- 
formance by  watching  the  tape. 

In  addition  to  in-college  experiences,  stu- 
dents are  now  going  out  to  observe  in  the 
local  schools  in  educational  psychology  and 
intro  courses. 

Another  part  of  the  increased  emphasis 


on  experience  is  seen  in  the  lengthening  of 
the  traditional  eight  week  student  teaching 
experience  for  many  of  the  new  programs 
offered. 

The  biggest  change  is  seen  in  the  extend- 
ed year  program  in  elementary  ed.  Students 
in  this  program  spend  their  entire  senior 
year  in  the  Monroe  County  schools  teach- 
ing at  different  grade  levels  and  collecting  a 
variety  of  experiences.  Last  year's  students 
felt  that  the  extra  time  helped  them  prepare 
for  their  future  jobs  because  they  could  see 
the  different  stages  of  the  year  and  their 
individual  problems. 

Three  programs  use  semester  long  stu- 
dent teaching  assignments  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  specialized  teaching  jobs.  The 
Rural  Educational  Change  Project  places 
students  interested  in  teaching  in  rural 
schools  in  Jasper,  Washington,  and  Loogo- 
otee.  During  their  stay  on  campus.  Rural 
Project  students  cover  problems  of  the 
small  town,  local  government,  and  special 
teaching  methods  for  small  schools. 

Another  semester  student  teaching  pro- 
gram is  the  Latino  Project.  This  project 
trains  students  who  have  special  interests 
in  working  with  Puerto-Rican,  Mexican, 
and  Latino  students  in  both  high  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  Student  teaching  semes- 
ters take  the  students  to  Arizona  and  the 
Gary/East  Chicago  area. 

The  Communications  Skills  Program  in 
Secondary  education  prepares  students  in  a 
semester  student  teaching  experience  for 
working  in  English  electives  programs  with 
communications,  media,  and  journalism 
and  speech  courses. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  help  stu- 
dents who  leave  the  comfort  of  lU  and  go 
out  into  the  real  blackboard  jungle  to  adjust 
to  their  new  environment.  Through  semi- 
nars and  experience,  they  can  be  a  little  bat- 
tle-worn so  they  will  not  be  quite  as 
shocked  when,  after  their  college  education, 
they  return  to  the  lower  grades. 
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Business  majors  create 
a  world  of  their  own 


Over  at  the  Business  School,  they're 
playing  Monopoly  to  learn  about  the  busi- 
ness world. 

Well,  not  exactly  Monopoly,  but  a 
game  is  giving  majors  valuable  experience 
in  running  a  business  they  wouldn't  get 
anywhere  else  but  the  outside  world. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  INTOP,  short 
for  International  Operations  Simulation 
and  the  rule  book  is  the  text  for  the  course. 
Business  W301. 

Students  are  divided  into  teams  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course.  Each  team  forms  a 
company  and  chooses  a  product  to  manu- 
facture, given  the  choice  between  vacuum 
cleaners  and  transistor  radios. 

They  must  decide  which  markets  they 
will  deal  in:  the  US,  Brazil,  or  Europe. 

Over  the  course  of  a  semester,  each  prof 
sets  up  a  "world"  and  the  fifteen  weeks 
cover  the  time  span  of  12  years  in  the  busi- 
ness world  for  the  individual  companies. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  semester,  the 
companies  start  with  a  cool  $10  million  to 
go  through  a  research  and  development 
phase  in  which  they  plan  their  products,  get 
patents  to  build  them,  and  build  their 
plants. 

Next,  they  go  through  the  manufacturing 
phase  where  the  companies  build  up  an 
inventory  of  the  product,  whether  it  be 
vacuum  cleaners  or  radios. 

In  the  third  quarter,  marketing  actually 
begins  and  money  starts  changing  hands 
and  hopefully  comes  rolling  in. 

Companies  negotiate  at  the  beginning  on 
the  type  of  product  they  will  build.  There 
are  five  levels  of  quality  of  each  product. 
The  firm  with  the  best  research  and  devel- 
opment program  gets  the  patent  to  manu- 
facture the  best  product.  If  another  team 
wants  to  start  production  of  a  better  line 
after  the  development  stage,  they  must  buy 
a  license  to  build  it  from  the  company  hold- 
ing the  original  patent. 

It  would  seem  that  the  companies  hold- 
ing the  patents  to  make  the  best  products 
would  have  the  advantage  by  hording  the 
patents  and  simply  making  the  best  lines 
themselves. 

But  another  dimension  comes  in  here. 
One  company  can  sue  another  for  trust  vio- 
lations if  an  effort  is  made  by  one  of  two 
firms  to  keep  a  product  to  themselves.  Suits 
can  be  brought  for  other  offenses  illegal  in 
the  real  world. 

When  a  suit  is  brought,  lawyers  are 
found  in  Business  Law  classes.  A  judge  is 
appointed,  and  a  trial  is  held. 

Just  like  in  the  real  world,  nobody  wins  at 
INTOP,  the  object  is  to  make  money  and  be 
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first  in  the  weekly  ranking  of  teams. 

During  the  course  of  the  game,  the  teams 
make  decisions  without  knowing  what  the 
other  teams  in  their  world  are  doing.  The 
decisions  are  fed  into  a  computer  which 
simulates  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
world  and  the  three  markets.  Just  like  in 
real  life,  the  computer  can  come  back  with 
some  big  surprises  for  the  players. 

Although  it  sounds  like  playing  games 
and  a  fun  and  maybe  a  pud  course,  INTOP 
gives  business  students  some  exposure  to 
many  facets  of  business:  planning,  manage- 
ment, manufacturing,  law,  auditing,  and 
the  interaction  between  companies  in  a 
market. 

It  must  be  valuable,  INTOP  worlds  are 
springing  up  all  over.  Professor  William 
Panschar  is  in  Brazil  second  semester  teach- 
ing INTOP  to  businessmen  there. 


It's  like  Monopoly.  You  make  deci- 
sions. You  know,  say  you've  got 
Park  Place.  You  decide  whether  it's 
best  to  put  a  hotel  or  a  house  on  it. 
And  there  are  rules  to  make  sure  it's 
done  right. 
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One  sculpture  is  worth 
a  thousand  words 


Between  Pine  and  Read  Halls,  there  are  a 
number  of  strange  objects  rising  from  the 
earth.  Nestled  in  a  grove  of  trees  lies  the 
Fine  Arts  Outdoor  Studio. 

It  has  been  said  one  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words.  But  to  artists  like  Bob 
Donnoe,  sculpture  is  even  more  eloquent. 
"One  can't  look  from  only  one  angle  and 
know  the  work:  you  must  walk  around  it, 
see  it,  and  feel  it,  "  Donnoe  said. 

A  sculptor  for  three  years,  Donnoe  is  a 
converted  painter.  The  added  advantage  of 
sculpture  in  his  estimation  is  that  it  "can 
deal  with  both  reality  and  illusion.  "  He 
added,  "I  like  to  work  with  things  like  my 
body  .  .  .  three  dimensional  things  I  can  re- 
late to." 

Donnoe  sometimes  takes  a  month  to  cre- 
ate a  piece.  It  may  say  nothing  in  particular. 
He  believes  in  "letting  people  get  their  own 


meaning  from  it." 

As  the  level  of  understanding  varies,  so 
does  the  message.  "What  I  really  wanted  to 
do  was  excite  perception,"  Donnoe  said.  He 
stresses  complete  viewing  of  the  art  because 
"different  planes  bend  the  focal  point  and 
shapes  how  you  look  at  it." 

Working  on  five  to  six  pieces  at  once, 
Donnoe  puts  in  an  eight  hour  day  at  the 
Steam  Plant  on  Seventh  Street.  Between  the 
time  the  idea  of  the  sculpture  is  begun  and 
it  is  exhibited  in  the  Fine  Arts  Meadow, 
many  changes  occur.  "Each  of  the  works 
I'm  doing  influences  the  other."  What  is 
born  from  the  idea  may  be  well  removed 
from  the  original  concept. 

Because  of  the  almost  endless  ways  of 
perceiving  sculpture,  it  signifies  freedom. 
For  Bob  Donnoe  that  freedom  is  "some- 
times overwhelming.  " 
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lU's  glass  master 


College  Students!  Earn  that  extra  $20  to 
$70  per  hour  in  your  spare  time.  With  only 
thirty  years  experience,  a  few  volumes  of 
technical  know-how,  and  a  love  for  quartz 
fibers,  you  too  can  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Earl  Sexton,  whose  talent  and  expertise 
have  made  him  lU's  "expert  on  glass." 

Although  his  university  job  doesn't  pay 
$20  per  hour,  he  spends  his  spare  time  at 
home,  manipulating  a  propane  torch  while 
he  curves  and  twists  an  intense  orange  glow 
of  molten  glass  whose  end  product  captures 
the  eye  of  collectors.  He  has  blown  glass 
ships  inside  milk  bottles  as  well  as  trinkets 
and  other  sparkling  objects  with  detail  and 
imagination  that  proves  him  a  master  of  the 
art  of  glassblowing.  The  time  involved  is 
usually  a  modest  three  hours  for  an  intri- 
cate glass  ship  which  may  bring  as  much  as 
$200. 

Not  only  is  Earl  Sexton  an  artist,  he  is  a 
scientist  as  well.  With  the  aid  of  his  two  as- 
sistants, Don  Fowler  and  Tom  Lawbead, 
Sexton  helps  to  provide  researchers  with 
glassware  that  cannot  be  bought.  From  the 
Glass  Shop  on  Chemistry  Building's  fifth 
floor,  they  transform  ideas  and  designs 
from  university  departments  and  regional 
campuses  into  usable  glassware. 

At  one  time,  the  Glass  Shop  produced 
quartz  balances  used  for  precise  rneasure- 
ment  of  bits  of  matter.  The  fibers  that  go 
into  the  balance  are  thinner  than  a  strand  of 
hair  and  can  only  be  built  with  the  help  of 
magnifying  instruments. 

On  another  occasion,  the  Chem  depart- 
ment asked  Sexton  to  make  a  twelve-foot- 
long  tube  within  a  tube  for  cooling  gasses . 

Sexton  has  become  so  highly  respected  in 
his  field  that  many  times  researchers  ask 
for  his  suggestions  when  designing  the 
glassware  they  need.  The  Indiana  State  Po- 
lice capitalized  on  his  talents  when  they 
made  a  device  that  influences  many  of  our 
lives  —  the  drunkometer.  The  instrument 
was  designed  with  glass  parts  made  by 
Sexton. 
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Have  you  ever  been 

nearly  killed  just  trying 

to  do  your  homework? 


It  all  started  with  an  insane  idea  of  being 
a  journalist.  I  began  by  watching  "Super- 
man" as  a  kid  and  idolizing  Jinimy  Olsen 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  When  I  was 
knee-high  to  a  Muncie  ant,  I  dreamed  of 
going  on  an  assignment  with  Lois  Lane  and 
rubbing  elbows  with  the  great  man  from 
Krypton.  And  even  more,  I  dreamed  that 
one  day  I'd  work  for  a  man  as  esteemed  as 
Perry  White. 

So  I  immediately  got  on  the  staff  of  my 
junior  high  school  newspaper,  The  Hither- 
green  Hornet,  and  eventually  raised  myself 
to  the  yearbook  editorship  in  high  school . 

Naturally,  I  was  attracted  to  the  journal- 
ism school  at  old  lU  on  the  basis  of  its  fine 
reputation.  I  arrived  fully  psyched  to  some- 
day be  another  Rona  Barrett  or  Paul 
Harvey. 

But  little  did  I  reckon  with  the  experi- 
ences was  soon  to  encounter  in  Journalism 
j210-Non-verbal  Communications. 
Photojournalism.  I  am  now  unsure  of  my 
major  as  I  pen  this  article  recovering  from 
the  shocks  I  received  m  this  highly  danger- 
ous course.  Right  now  I  am  consid- 
ering such  safe  occupations  as  driving  dy- 
namite truck,  handling  poisonous  snakes  at 
the  zoo,  and  undergoing  cancer 
experimentation . 

ASSIGNMENT:  Take  a  photo  essay  of 
10-15  pictures  telling  a  story.  Simple,  right? 


WRONGO! 

Most  people  take  pictures  of  buildings  or 
people.  If  you  do  that  type  of  thing,  the 
only  trouble  you  usually  find  is  some  old 
lady  who  thinks  you're  taking  her  picture 
for  some  porno  magazine  and  laying  a  purse 
on  your  soft  and  tender  head.  Or,  if  you 
take  the  buildings  route,  and  are  dumb 
enough  to  take  pictures  of  the  original  lU 
buildings,  you  run  the  risk  of  one  of  them 
falling  on  you. 

I  chose  the  idea  of  driving  on  Route  46 
out  of  Bloomington.  Easy  enough,  safe 
enough,  or  so  I  thought.  So  one  bright  fall 
afternoon  I  took  my  trusty  camera  in  hand, 
folded  into  my  little  Pinto  and  bombed  out 
East  Third  St.  into  the  rolling  Monroe 
Country  countryside. 

Off  the  side  of  the  road  just  out  of  town, 
I  saw  an  old,  run  down  shack  which  would 
have  made  a  great  junk  picture  .  .  -  or  as 
they  say  in  the  trade,  "a  still  life." 

I  screeched  my  little  pony  car  to  a  halt  at 
the  side  of  the  road  and  jumped  out  with 
my  shutter  finger  simply  itching.  Leaping 
over  a  small  fence,  I  focused  on  a  pile  of 
various  blunt  instruments  and  engine  parts. 
As  my  inexperienced  fingers  groped  at  the 
dials,  I  heard  a  snuffling. 

"PHNOORRRRRRRRNNNNNNNK!" 

"What  the  Hell?" 

I  turned  around  to  face  400  pounds  of 
pork  chops,  ham,  bacon  and  four  of  the 
biggest  pigsfeet  in  hogdom.  The  two  beady 
eyes  saw  me  garlanded  with  parsley  with  an 
apple  in  my  mouth  and  charged. 

I  immediately  thought,  "What  would 
Jimmy  Olsen  do  in  a  situation  like  this?"  I 
then  immediately  took  off  like  a  bat  out  of 
hell,  jumped  the  fence  in  a  single  bound  and 
landed  on  the  hood  of  the  car. 

Fortunately,  I  saved  myself  with  the  aid 
of  that  little  wooden  fence  and  my  great 
career  was  not  nipped  in  the  bud.  I  didn't 
even  have  to  call  on  Superman  to  rescue  me. 
I  was  proud  of  myself.  Bucked  with  cour- 
age, I  focused  in  and  got  a  nice  portrait  (in- 
formal, of  course)  of  my  friend  snorting 
the  brisk  autumn  air. 

Jumping  back  in  the  Pinto,  I  proceeded 
with  confidence.  Next,  I  saw  a  tall  cross  in 
the  middle  of  a  hill.  "Wow,  all  I  need  is  a 
dude  with  long  hair  and  a  beard  to  come  out 
of  that  little  house,"  I  though  as  I  walked  to 
the  cross. 

No  such  luck,  the  only  thing  that  came 
out  of  that  little  house  were  two  snarling 
German  Shepherds  with  the  accent  on 
"snarling."  (What  big  teeth  you  have. 
Rover). 

Fortunately,  a  little  man  came  out  of  the 
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little  house  and  called  off  the  big  dogs.  I 
talked  to  him  for  a  moment  and  took  his 
picture,  all  the  time  being  circled  by  rows  of 
gleeming  canine  teeth  with  sound  effects  to 
match. 

Getting  back  into  the  car,  again  without 
the  help  of  Superman,  I  was  beginning  to 
wonder  if  someone  wasn't  trying  to  tell  me 
something.  I  kept  hearing  voices  whisper- 
ing, "Business  school.  Business  school. 

So  again  I  drove  off  in  search  of  a  picture 
to  win  a  Pulitzer  prize.  Out  in  the  country 
there  are  some  great  rock  slides  that  shoot 
up  about  twenty  feet  in  the  air.  Enough 
said. 

From  then  on,  I  restricted  myself  to  less 
dangerous  shots  of  still  life  and  houses 
(cop-out  time).  Jimmy  would  have  been 
upset  with  me  and  things  like  that  don't 
win  girls  like  Lois  Lane. 

Several  cornfield  pictures  later,  I  stopped 
to  take  a  picture  of  a  road  sign.  Then  I  saw 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  caterpillars  ever 
born.  I  thought  it  would  really  be  a  great 
shot  to  take  a  picture  of  this  caterpillar 


between  the  center  lines  of  the  highway. 
"Gad,  what  pathos!" 

So  I  set  him  in  the  middle  of  the  highway 
and  focused.  Unfortunately,  he  didn't  un- 
fold until  a  car  came  down  the  road.  So  I 
picked  him  up  and  took  him  back  to  road- 
side. After  the  car  passed,  we  went  back 
out.  This  happened  three  times  with  the 
cars  coming  around  the  bend.  Then  finally, 
with  no  cars  coming  and  my  shadow  finally 
out  of  the  picture,  I  prepared  to  shoot  when 
a  car  came  around  the  curve,  as  they  say  in 
journalism,  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  (Actual- 
ly, he  was  going  awful  damn  fast)  I  just  had 
enough  time  to  get  out  of  the  road  myself 
and  see  my  poor  caterpillar  splatter  all  over 
Southern  Indiana. 

1  was  just  crushed. (of  course,  so  was  he.) 

That  did  it.  I  retired  for  the  day  after 
committing  one  murder  and  almost  getting 
myself  killed. 

The  whisper  was  getting  louder.  Busi- 
ness school.  Business  school.  " 
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Art  comes  in  many  forms.  Many,  according  to 
classical  definitions,  are  re-creations  of  nature  in  its 
different  shapes.  The  do-your-own-thing  idea  is  seen 
in  the  art  practiced  by  lU  students.  Art  is  in  many 
activities  we  take  for  granted.  It  has  deep  meaning  for 
the  people  v^'ho  practice  it. 

Art  in  painting  or  sculpture  takes  the  form  of  re- 
creating nature.  Even  abstract  art  is  an  idea  of  how 
the  artist  sees  the  world. 

Photography  is  painting  in  a  different  medium.  It 
is  a  view  of  nature  which  freezes  time  for  a  moment 
and  lets  the  viewer  see  people  or  things  as  they  were 
at  one  moment. 

Poetry  is  the  flowing  words  of  the  poet's  thoughts 
on  nature,  people,  and  ideas.  With  a  pen  instead  of  a 
brush,  the  poet  paints  the  verbal  picture  of  what  he 
wants  to  say. 

Drama  is  the  imitation  of  human  nature  by  actors. 
It  is  on  stage,  showing  the  audience  a  picture  of 
themselves,  and  what  is  happening  around  them  in 
the  world. 

Music  paints  with  sound  instead  of  a  brush  or  pen. 
Emotions  and  ideas  can  be  created  with  music  build- 
ing and  falling,  and  then  rising  to  a  climax. 

To  the  Greeks,  the  human  body  was  the  most 
beautiful  art  form.  Athletics  and  dance  perfect  this 
art  form  in  the  classic  sense.  There  is  art  in  the  forms 
and  complexity  of  a  quarterback  sneak,  and  in  the 
recreation  of  ballet  on  stage. 

Although  something  may  not  be  art  to  the  reader, 
it  is  to  the  performer.  Though  it  may  only  be  enjoyed 
by  a  few,  that  really  doesn't  matter  to  the  artist  who 
is  expressing  himself  for  his  own  fulfillment  and 
anyone  else  who  enjoys  his  thing. 
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Art 


I  enjoy  interpreting  forms  and  creating  art. 

It  gives  me  a  great  satisfaction  when 

what  I  have  drawn  on  paper  matches  my  thoughts. 
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There  is  an  expression  in  everything. 

Visual  expression  is  the  most  alive  to  me  — 

feelings  can  expand  and  expand  — 

change  and  be  born  anew. 

The  entire  process  of  making  a  painting, 

a  batik,  a  portrait, 

all  symbolize  a  focus  on  the  living  environment. 
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Photography 


Photography  is  Hke  having  a  third  eye. 

Through  the  two  I  have,  I  can  only  see 

a  little  of  what  is  really  around  me. 

But  with  my  third  eye,  I  can  stop  the  pace 

of  the  world  for  a  minute,  freeze  it  in  time, 

and  take  a  look  at  what  is  there, 

beyond  what  I  can  see  at  first  glance. 

Photography  is  painting  with  the  mind's  eye. 

With  a  camera  you  can  do  everything  an  artist 

can  do  with  a  paintbrush  and  more.  You  can  show 

nature  as  it  really  is. 
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Poetry 


There's  an  old  shoe  on  the  Railroad  track. 

A  mile  away  an  old  man  looks  back. 

He  is  heard  to  say, 

"I'll  come  to  get  that  shoe  some  day." 

He's  not  sure  that  he  really  will, 

It  just  makes  him  feel  good  to  say  it,  still. 

He  soon  finds  so  many  things  to  do. 

He  forgets  about  his  faithful  shoe. 

So,  the  shoe  has  been  forgot. 

Rain  and  wind  have  made  it  rot. 

Winter  comes  and  the  old  man  begins  to  care. 

He  goes  back  but  the  shoe  isn't  there. 

Instead  of  blaming  himself,  he  blames  the  shoe. 

He  went  on  about  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  do. 

For  the  shoe  to  leave  its  friend's  feet  in  the  cold. 

Down  the  track  he  sees  a  man  grown  old. 

He  looks  closer  and  sees  his  shoe. 

He  cries  out,  "Come  here!  Hey  you!" 

He  accused  the  innocent  man  of  stealing  his  shoe. 

The  old  man  swears  it  isn't  tue. 

He  says  that  he  had  seen  the  shoe  lying  there 

And  did  so  need  something  to  wear. 

The  other  man  muttered  as  he  went  away. 

Something  about  learning  something  that  day. 

He  turns  and  goes  down  the  track. 

He  doesn't  even  bother  to  look  back. 

And  a  year  later  another  shoe  has  been  left  to  rot. 

Is  it  only  coincidence  that  it  is  in  the  same  spot? 


Writing  poems  seems  to  play  a  definite  part 
in  my  life  at  school.  While  relaxing  me, 
writing  also  tends  to  bring  out  the  surface 
feelings  I  would  ordinarily  have  ignored. 
I  find  an  awareness  of  myself  and  feelings 
for  others  around  me. 

Sometimes  I  write  to  show  a  certain  someone 
I  was  thinking  of  them. 


"UNDEFINED" 

Alone  I  stood  in  the  corner 

of  a  place. 

INFINITY 

Looking  for  warmth  and  contentment 

inside 

I  stopped  feeling  someone 

close  beside  me 

SECURITY 

Only  to  find  myself  left  alone 

STUPIDITY 

Next  came  a  period  of  regret 

UNDEFINED 

Played  this  game  too  long 

stood  here  and  lied 

razors,  champaigne,  and  glass 

Played  my  name  so  many  times 

can't  remember  the  last 

Who'll  call  the  servants 

pour  the  tea 

one  more  time  around 

I'll  go  insane 

Play  it  now 

pick  it  up  and  place  it 

Too  many  games 

All  of  these  places 

again 

Who'll  call  the  soldiers 

all  in  a  line 

Of  course,  my  poetry  isn't  well  written 

eyes  forward 

according  to  poetic  standards.  I  don't 

J 

One  more  deep  breath  and  back  again 
I'll  go  insane. 

try  to  make  myself  believe  I'm  a  poet. 
Good  or  bad,  I  can  relate  to  my  feelings 

of  writing  it.  Some  people  keep  a  diary 

to  remember;  I  write  poetry. 

You  speak 

and  say  nothing. 
I  answer 

and  say  nothing. 
We  both 

have  said  nothing, 
we  spoke. 
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Drama 


Acting  is  showing  the  world  that  there  are  a  lot 

more  people  in  my  personality  than  just  myself. 

In  a  play  you  can  escape  from  the  bounds  of  your  own 

mind  and  can  try  to  show  the  passions  of  others. 

By  imitating  someone  in  a  play,  I  can  help  the 

audience  identify  with  what  the  play  is  saying 

better  than  if  I  said  it. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  purpose  of  human  life  is  to 

communicate  with  other  humans.  The  artist's 

efforts  are  attempts  to  express  sensitivities 

and  understandirigs  to  give  us  new  and  richer 

ways  of  perceiving  our  lives.  The  theatre,  for 

me,  is  a  vital  instrument  for  human  expression 

because  it  is  a  very  immediate  art  and  one  in 

which  many  forms  of  expressions  can  merge. 
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Dance 


If  there  is  an  art  in  dance,  I  guess  it's  in 

what  you  can  imitate  with  the  moves  of  your 

body.  In  a  dance,  you  can  take  the  shape  of  a 

swan,  portray  a  tree,  and  become  the  grace 

of  nature. 

All  forms  of  art  involve  self-expression. 

For  me,  this  self-expression  is  dance.  I  enjoy 

dancing  because  I  can  convey  my  feelings  to 

others  using  not  just  a  part  of  me,  but  my  entire 

body.  I  can  become  totally  involved,  both 

mentally  and  physically. 
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Music 


Music  has  always  been  a  part  of  me.  It's  something 

I  do,  not  always  because  I  want  to,  but  because  I 

don't  feel  right  unless  I  do.  It's  an  expression  of 

the  emotions  inside  of  me,  a  process  of  striving 

for  perfection,  and  a  whole  system  of  discipline. 
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Music  is  a  way  for  me  to  find  expression  and  to 
feel  the  expressions  of  others.  It  is  a  form  of 
escape  to  me  and  also  a  burden. 
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Through  athletics,  I  can  make  my  body  all  it  can  be. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  human  body  working  together 

are  more  beautiful  than  a  finely  oiled  machine. 


Competition  is  the  big  thing  in  athletics. 

It's  me  and  another  guy  pitted  against  each  other. 

If  you  can  win  out  in  fair  competition,  that 

really  means  something. 
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Athletics 
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The  purposes  of  the  Indiana  Memorial  Union  in- 
clude bringing  about  a  greater  spirit  of  unity  and 
cooperation  among  all  students. 

—  IMU  Constitution 


Just  about  everything  can  be  found  or  done  in  the  good 
old  Union.  You  can  spend  your  leisure  or  your  money,  ex- 
pand your  stomach  or  your  mind.  Do  you  need  a  ride,  a 
book,  a  home,  a  stamp,  egg  salad?  Want  to  have  a  meeting  or 
a  family  reunion;  you  can  rent  part  of  the  Union.  And  if  you 
have  a  dime,  you  can  participate  in  one  of  the  many  phone- 
booths.  But  that's  not  all. 

The  IMU  houses  a  collection  of  cultural  artifacts,  includ- 
ing exhibits  of  Indiana  lore.  In  the  Tudor  Room  hang  old 
and  fascinating  tapestries.  The  pictures,  statues  and  art  dis- 
played in  the  Union  was  valued  in  1971  at  $300,000. 

There  are  over  4,740,900  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  Union. 
It  is  one-seventh  of  a  mile  long  and  rises  over  75  feet  above 
the  Jordan  River. 

Over  500  persons  are  employed  at  the  IMU  in  administra- 
tive duties,  changing  lights  or  cashing  checks,  cleaning 
tables   and  notarizing.   Richard   Blackburn,   director  of  the 


IMU,  keeps  the  miniature  city  under  control  and  running 
smoothly. 

Hungry?  Choose  from  one  or  two  of  the  four  dining  facili- 
ties: the  Commons,  the  cafeteria,  the  Georgian  Room  or  the 
Tudor  Room.  There's  a  take-out  delicatessan,  a  bakery,  and 
for  those  who  prefer  good,  home-fashioned  vending  meals 
with  that  impersonal  touch,  the  machines  are  ready  to 
please.  The  new  candy  shop  will  satisfy  most  of  your  sweet 
teeth. 

Last  school  year  805,000  persons  piled  through  the  turn- 
stiles of  the  Commons,  74,000  at  the  Tudor  Room,  25,000  at 
the  Georgian  Room  and  316,000  at  the  cafeteria.  109,000 
meals  were  catered. 

Even  supposing  you  never  used  the  Union  facilities  $12  of 
your  tuition  each  semester  goes  to  support  it.  Yet  the  build- 
ing is  self-supporting,  living  on  donations,  student  fee  mon- 
ies and  cash  gained  in  cash  receipts. 
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hat  can  be  done  at  the  Union?  Billiards,  browsing,  eat- 
ing, resting,  digesting,  bowling  balls,  or  pin  balling.  They 
have  T.V.'s,  arts  and  crafts,  art  exhibits  and  xerox  machines. 
Play  chess  or  bridge,  even  the  grand  piano.  If  you  have  a 
hometown  in  Indiana,  your  local  paper  is  probably  in  the 
Browsing  Room  with  news  of  family,  friends  and  foes. 

Do  you  like  to  lounge?  There's  a  north  lounge,  a  south 
lounge  and  an  east  lounge.  Sitting  is  available  on  myriads  of 
chairs  and  feet  of  floorspace.  To  help  facilitate  reading 
and/or  learning,  they  have  desks,  tables,  and  lights.  And  if 
you  prefer  grass,  sit  on  the  lawn,  weather  permitting,  facing 
the  mighty  Jordan. 

Want  to  see  some  trophies?  A  room  has  been  provided. 
There  are  meeting  rooms,  conference  rooms,  office  space, 
and  even  rooms  to  recruit.  There's  a  newstand,  a  solarium,  a 
formal  garden,  and  a  lobby  garden.  Alumni  Hall  seats  600 
persons  and  Whittenberger  Auditorium  accomodates  446 
persons. 

I  forgot  the  hotel.  It  has  nearly  200  guest  rooms  and  a 
three  level  bookstore.  Did  I  say  the  Union  houses  the  Union 
Board  and  the  University  Club? 

If  you  need  a  wig,  a  haircut,  a  cigar  or  need  to  mail  a  letter, 
there's  a  spot  at  the  IMU  for  you.  Students,  alums  and 
guests  come  to  the  Union  to  talk,  rap,  interact,  speak, 
preach,  whisper  and  listen. 

The  building  offers  choices.  Enter  from  the  south,  north, 
east,  north,  south,  south  or  south.  And  exit  too.  And  the 
IMU  even  has  a  parking  lot.  About  the  only  things  not  here 
are  national  political  conventions  and  grocery  items. 
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What  can  be  done 

at  the  Union? 
Anything  but  hold 

national  political 
conventions. 
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Hear  the  mechanistic  bells 

Pinball  bells 
What  a  world  of  bonus  values  their  chaotic  song  foretells. 

Way  into  the  night 

machine  and  human  fight; 

trying  to  control  a  mechanical  mind 

that  cannot  have  feeling  but  somewhere  has  a  soul; 
And  has  bells 

and  has  bells  bells  bells  bells 

hell's  bells 

bells. 
Mindless  automation  yet  honest  syncopation  creates 
human  contemplation  and  pure  determination 
resulting 

in  frustration  through  tintiltnabulation 

resolation,  resignation  then 
obliteration  of  machine  but  still 
the  bells 

computerized  or  programed  keep  moaning 
unaware  of  "nevermore.  " 
Hear  the  human's  ghastly  yells 

Defeated  yells 
What  a  world  of  chaos  when  combined  with  those  damn  bells. 

yet  every  single  night 

the  human  tries  to  fight 
Losing  dime  dime  dime 

All  the  time  time  time 
Forever  saying  that  he's  playing 
the  machine  when  it  would  seem 
by  the  human's  ruined  sort  of  frown 
it  is  the  other  way  around. 
And  the  yells 

yells  yells  yells  yells 

hell's  yells 

yells. 
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"l'\e  turned  down  a  lot 

of  offers  to  do  endorsements. 

The  one  thing  to  remember 

is  not  to  prostitute  oneself." 


It  is  Sunday  evening  and  you  are  sitting  in  the  dorm  with 
nothing  to  do.  So  you  switch  on  the  TV  set,  and  there  is  Lee 
Corso  showing  home  movies  of  the  football  game  lU  lost 
only  yesterday.  He  is  smiling.  Even  when  the  camera  turns 
to  the  interviewer,  you  can  hear  Corso  giggling  in  the 
background. 

The  interviewer  does  not  ask  Corso  about  the  kinds  of 
things  that  resulted  in  a  2-9  season.  He  asks  instead  about 
the  next  game,  because  that  is  an  unknown  and  hopefully 
positive  thing,  and  we  are  here  to  talk  about  positive  things. 
The  interviewer  happens  to  be  the  son  of  lU's  Athletic 
Director,  but  these  coincidences  happen. 

Commercial  pause.  Time-out  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  Wait. 
Hold  on  there.  It's  Lee  Corso  again  selling  life  insurance. 
"Get  with  a  winner,"  says  Corso.  "Get  with  Commonwealth 
Life." 

End  of  commercial  and  back  to  the  giggling  and  the 
marshmallow  questions  from  the  Athletic  Director's  kid.  By 
now  you're  really  sweating  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  but  there 
is  Corso  again,  this  time  selling  Ford  automobiles.  This  guy 
must  be  raking  in  a  fortune  on  the  side. 

Lee  Corso  does  three  radio  shows  in  addition  to  his  week- 
ly television  show.  He  endorses  a  local  clothing  store  and  a 
Louisville  carpet  dealer.  When  he  coached  in  Louisville  he 
also  endorsed  Coca-Cola. 

"One  of  the  jobs  of  a  head  coach  is  public  relations,"  says 
Corso.  "Being  in  the  public  eye  is  the  way  I've  tried  to  sell 
our  football  program." 


''When  style  and  charisma 

connotes  the  idea  of  contriving 

of  public  relations,  I  don't 

buy  it  at  all." 

—  Richard  M.  Nixon 
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"Television  people  really 

irritate  me.  They  think  that 

everybody  is  just  dying  to 

get  on  TV/' 


Corso  is  in  no  way  unusual  among  his  brethren  when  it 
comes  to  moonlighting.  In  fact,  most  of  the  athletic  depart- 
ments at  universities  around  the  country  encourage  their 
coaches  to  sell  themselves  to  the  media. 

"I've  turned  down  a  lot  of  offers  to  do  endorsements," 
Corso  says.  "For  example,  I  wouldn't  do  one  for  Joe  Smith's 
Automotive  Parts  because  that's  not  the  kind  of  well  estab- 
lished company  I  want  to  lend  my  name  to.  The  one  thing  to 
remember  is  not  to  prostitute  yourself.  " 

"The  people  at  Indiana  University  have  faith  in  me.  They 
know  I'm  not  going  to  go  out  and  sponsor  the  Communist 
Revolution." 

Bob  Knight,  coach  of  the  lU  basketball  team,  also  has  a 


weekly  television  show.  Knight  echoes  Corso  on  one  point: 
the  show  is  not  for  the  coaches'  benefit.  It  is  for  the  good  of 
the  University.  "You've  got  people  all  over  the  state  who  are 
interested  in  lU  basketball,  "  Knight  says.  "So  maybe  if  they 
see  the  show  it'll  help  us  with  recruiting. 

What  separates  Bob  Knight  from  other  publicity -hungry 
coaches  is  his  on-the-air  demeanor.  "If  I  don  t  want  to  an- 
swer a  question,"  asserts  Knight,  "I  won't  answer  it.  And  if 
somebody  asks  me  a  dumb  question,  1  m  going  to  tell  him 
it's  a  dumb  question. 

"Television  people  really  irritate  me,'  huffs  Knight. 
"They  think  that  everybody  is  just  dying  to  get  on  T\',  and 
that  they're  doing  you  a  big  favor  by  interviewing  you.  " 
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Football 


As  inexorable  as  the  rain  and  as  perennial  as  the  grass, 
hope  springs  eternal  in  the  bosom  of  the  lU  football  fan.  In 
1973  Lee  Corso  brought  his  traveling  salvation  show  to 
Bloomington,  and  the  minions  waited  for  Indiana's  belea- 
guered football  program  to  rise  phoenix-like  from  the  ashes 
of  discontent.  Instead,  caught  at  the  confluence  of  dissimilar 
coaching  philosophies,  the  Hoosier  football  team  staggered 
lamely  from  the  starting  gate  and  never  regained  its  balance. 

Corso  came  to  Indiana  from  a  highly  successful  head 
coaching  job  at  the  University  of  Louisville  to  replace  John 
Pont.  An  immediate  hit  on  the  banquet  circuit,  Corso  prom- 
ised only  "the  best  damned  pre-game  warm-up  you  ever 
saw,  "  and  unhappily,  even  that  did  not  come  to  pass. 

Before  the  home  opener  with  Illinois,  the  crowds  came 
early  for  the  show.  What  they  got  instead  was,  well,  noth- 
ing. Instead  of  the  promised  show,  the  football  players  came 
into  the  stadium  on  a  doubledecker  English  bus  two  minutes 
before  gametime.  It  was  downhill  from  there,  as  the  fioos- 
iers  fumbled  five  times,  threw  four  pass  interceptions,  and 
lost  the  game  28-14. 

The  following  week  the  Hoosiers  journeyed  to  Arizona 
and  found  a  quarterback  in  strong-armed  Willie  Jones.  Even 
Jones,  who  had  never  played  in  a  college  football  game  be- 
cause of  a  variety  of  injuries,  was  not  enough  to  save  lU 
from  a  26-10  shellacking.  "It's  not  the  end  of  the  world." 
Corso  said  afterwards.  "Things  will  work  out,  but  we've  got 
to  bleed  a  little  first.  Our  time  will  come.  " 
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Come  it  did.  A  week  later  against  Kentucky,  the  Hoosiers 
got  their  act  together  and  blasted  the  fumble-prone  Wild- 
cats, 17-3. 

Then  against  highly  regarded  West  Virginia,  lU  looked 
positively  unreal  as  it  played  stingy  defense  with  the  Moun- 
taineers and  rolled  up  25  first  downs  on  offense.  With  less 
than  two  minutes  left  in  the  game,  Corso  decided  not  to  risk 
a  blocked  punt  in  its  end  zone  and  ordered  center  John  Bab- 
cock  to  purposely  hike  the  ball  over  punter  Jim  Wenzel's 
head.  That  sort  of  strategy  notwithstanding,  the  Hoosiers 
allowed  only  one  more  touchdown  and  hung  on  for  its  sec- 
ond win  in  four  tries. 
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Things  went  from 
bad  to  .  .  . 


Suddenly  batting  .500  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
mediocre  team,  Corso  headed  for  Minnesota  in  search  of  his 
first  Big  Ten  win.  What  he  found  instead  was  a  running 
back  named  John  King  who  could  go  one-on-one  with  a 
Mack  truck  and  come  out  smelling  like  a  rose.  King  ground 
out  179  yards  straight  up  the  middle,  and  the  Gophers  won 
24-3. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  things  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Top--ranked  Ohio  State  waltzed  into  town  for  a 
Homecoming  game,  but  the  Hoosiers  pleaded  nolo  con- 
tendre  as  the  Buckeyes  piled  up  365  yards  rushing  en  route 
to  a  37-7  win.  lU's  only  score  came  on  a  bit  of  razzle-dazzle, 
as  split  end  Mike  Flanagan  lofted  a  51-yard  scoring  pass  to 
tight  end  Trent  Smock  on  an  end  around. 
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At  Wisconsin,  under  bruse-colored  rain  clouds,  the 
Hoosiers  slipped  and  slid  to  an  embarassing  31-7  loss. 
Moaned  Corso  in  the  losers'  locker  room,  "I  guess  I'm  pay- 
ing my  dues  in  the  Big  Ten,  and  I  hope  to  hell  I  pay  them 
quick." 

Against  Michigan  the  following  week  it  was  more  of  the 
same  bad  medicine.  The  Wolverines  put  42  points  on  the 
board  before  lU  realized  that,  yes  indeed,  it  was  going  to  be 
one  long  afternoon.  Michigan  averaged  a  touchdown  for 
every  six  offensive  plays,  while  the  Hoosiers  were  playing 
quite  offensively  in  their  own  right.  Final  score:  49-13. 
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paying  my  dues  in 
The  Big  Ten  and 
I  hope  to  Hell  I 
ay  them  quick/' 
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A  hen,  came  the  game  that  everyone  had  been  waiting  for. 
Northwestern,  with  John  Pont  at  the  controls,  was  coming 
to  Bloomington,  and  by  golly,  the  football  was  going  to  hit 
the  fan  in  this  one.  With  1:08  remaining  in  the  game,  Indi- 
ana led  20-14  and  things  were  looking  good  for  the  alumni- 
types  who  shed  no  tears  when  Pont  left  lU. 

What  happened  in  the  ensuing  45  seconds  is  still  not  ex- 
actly clear.  Some  say  the  entire  lU  defensive  team  was  kid- 
naped and  placed  on  a  bus  bound  for  Elletsville,  while  11 
dwarfs  took  the  field  in  its  place.  In  any  case.  Northwestern 
managed  to  take  the  ball  68  yards  and  into  the  end  zone  with 
23  seconds  to  spare,  and  the  Hoosiers  dropped  their  fifth 
straight,  21-20. 

At  Michigan  State  the  next  week,  lU  had  a  chance  to  tie 
the  game  10-10  by  going  for  the  extra  point  kick,  but  Corso 
decided  the  time  was  ripe  to  gamble  for  a  win.  The  two-point 
conversion  pass  failed  and  Indiana  lost,  10-9. 

In  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket  semi-classic  with  Purdue,  lU 
again  came  painfully  close  to  winning,  only  to  see  some  key 
passes  dropped  and  another  game  slip  through  its  fingers, 
28-23.  In  the  dressing  room  after  the  game,  Corso  wept 
openly.  "This  is  tougher  than  I've  ever  taken  anything  in 
my  life,"  he  said. 

Corso,  who  is  fond  of  quoting  Emerson's  homeletic 
"Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm,"  put 
things  in  perspective  at  season's  end.  "I'm  not  disap- 
pointed, "  he  said.  "We  came  close  a  couple  of  times.  We'll 
just  have  to  get  them  next  time." 


'Tm  not  disappointed.  We  came 

close  a  couple  of  times.  We'll  just 

have  to  get  them  next  time." 
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Basketball 


The  1973-74  lU  basketball  team  was  one  born  of  improvi- 
dent expectations,  suckled  on  vexation,  and  aged  slowly  like 
a  fine  wine.  The  results,  figured  Coach  Bob  Knight,  were 
worth  waiting  for.  And  indeed  they  were. 

The  Hoosiers  opened  the  season  in  December  trying  to 
pick  up  where  Steve  Downing,  John  Ritter  and  Company 
left  off  in  1973.  It  was  a  tough  act  to  follow.  The  experts  in 
almost  every  major  preseason  poll  felt  lU  was  at  least  the 
third  best  basketball  team  in  the  nation,  and  all  Knight  could 
do  was  shake  his  head  and  shrug. 

"There's  no  way  we  were  the  third  best  team  in  the  coun- 
trv  when  the  season  started,"  Knight  said  later. 


If  not  among  the  best,  the  Hoosiers  were  certainly  among 
the  youngest  teams  in  America.  The  starting  center  for  most 
of  the  year  was  6-10  freshman  Kent  Benson,  the  forwards 
were  sophomore  Scott  May  and  junior  Steve  Green,  and 
sophomores  Quinn  Buckner  and  Jim  Crews  the  guards. 

There  was  not  a  senior  on  the  team. 

In  the  opener  against  The  Citadel,  the  Hoosiers  stumbled 
to  a  74-55  win  and  then  came  back  strong  against  Kansas  to 
win  72-59.  In  the  annual  pitchfork-to-pitchfork  gouge-out 
with  Kentucky,  lU's  John  Laskowski  came  off  the  bench 
with  23  points  to  pace  the  Hoosiers'  77-68  win. 
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Three  days  later,  Knight  was  faced  with  the  task  of  beat- 
ing Notre  Dame  —  the  team  that  went  on  to  defeat  UCLA  in 
a  regular  season  game  at  South  Bend.  lU  staged  a  furious 
rally  in  the  last  three  minutes  of  the  game,  but  it  was  not 
enough  to  salvage  the  Hoosier's  19  game  Assembly  Hall 
winning  streak. 

Knight,  who  does  not  count  losing  as  one  of  life's  great 
joys,  said  later  that  his  young  team  had  probably  learned 
something  important  from  the  Notre  Dame  game.  "There 
was  no  way  our  kids  thought  they  could  get  beat  when  they 
went  out  on  to  the  floor  for  that  game,"  Knight  said.  "When 
there  was  no  time  left  on  the  clock  and  we  had  lost,  they  still 
couldn't  believe  it." 

The  Hoosiers  won  their  next  three  games,  87-62  over  Ball 
State;  84-71  over  South  Carolina;  and  96-52  over  Brigham 
Young  in  the  first  round  of  the  Far  West  Classic  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  Portland  press  was  calling  lU  one  of  the  best 
teams  ever  to  play  in  the  Classic,  right  up  to  the  time  Ore- 
gon State  bumped  the  Hoosiers  from  the  chase,  61-48 . 

After  winning  a  consolation  game  over  Oregon,  58-47,  lU 
traveled  to  Michigan  to  open  its  Big  Ten  season.  To  make  a 
short  story  out  of  a  rather  long  afternoon,  the  Hoosiers 
squandered  a  15  point  lead  and  wound  up  losing  to  the  Wol- 
verines, 73-71.  Indiana  was  supposed  to  breeze  to  a  confer- 
ence championship  in  '74  but  after  only  one  game,  the  fox 
was  chasing  the  hounds. 

On  the  rebound  from  that  loss,  lU  stiffened  Miami  of 
Ohio,  71-58,  and  came  home  for  a  tough  match  with  Wis- 
consin. It  was  the  beginning  of  a  crucial  transitional  period 
for  Knight's  young  squad. 

Playing  well,  if  not  always  wisely,  lU  outlasted  Wisconsin 
52-51,  outlasted  Northwestern  72-67,  and  outlasted  Iowa 
55-51.  Two  weeks  later  in  a  return  match  at  Northwestern, 
the  Hoosiers  rolled  to  a  29  point  win,  82-53,  then  plastered 
Iowa  at  home,  85-50. 
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Like  little  kids  who  had  just  discovered  a  brand  new  game, 
the  Hoosiers  became  zealots.  A  week  later  at  home,  they 
dumped  Illinois,  107-67.  It  was  the  first  time  since  Knight 
came  to  lU  in  1971  that  an  Indiana  team  had  scored  more 
than  100  points  in  a  game.  Illinois  Coach  Harv  Schmidt  be- 
came so  flustered  that  he  stalked  off  the  court  10  seconds 
before  the  end  of  the  first  half.  "They  (the  Hoosiers)  are 
about  as  good  a  defensive  team  as  I've  ever  seen,"  conceded 
Schmidt. 

In  one  of  the  most  crucial  games  of  the  season  for  lU,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  entertaining,  the  Hoosiers  nailed  Wis- 
consin at  home,  81-63.  Knight,  who  had  been  uncharacteris- 
tically silent  on  the  bench  all  season  long,  suddenly  exploded 
midway  through  the  second  half  and  was  assessed  two 
quick  technical  fouls. 

As  if  Knight's  rage  were  a  storm  signal  to  the  rest  of  the 
Big  Ten,  frontrunners  Michigan  and  Purdue  began  to  stum- 
ble. Purdue  lost  to  Iowa  the  same  night  of  the  lU-Wisconsin 
game  in  three  overtimes.  Michigan  barely  won  over  North- 
western, and  was  due  into  Bloomington  for  a  final  show- 
down the  following  weekend. 
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lU  won  the  showdown,  but  nearly  ended  up  losing  the 
war.  The  Hoosiers  destroyed  Michigan  93-81,  leading  by  as 
many  as  22  points.  Steve  Green,  going  head-to-head  with 
Michigan  All-American  Campy  Russell,  scored  a  career  high 
37  points  to  put  Indiana  atop  the  Big  Ten  standings  for  the 
first  time  all  season. 

Things  went  swimmingly  from  there  as  lU  drubbed  Illi- 
nois once  again,  101-83;  Minnesota  73-55  and  Michigan 
State  91-85.  Fast-breaking  like  Hoosier  teams  of  yore,  lU 
rode  a  12  game  winning  streak  into  Columbus,  Ohio  to  play 
last  place  Ohio  State. 

Playing  like  Woody  Hayes  was  doing  the  coaching,  the 
Buckeyes  steamrollered  an  85-79  over  the  amazed  Hoosiers. 
With  19  seconds  to  go.  Knight  could  take  no  more.  After  a 
few  choice  words  with  referee  George  Oberle,  Knight  was 
awarded  two  technical  fouls.  "That  was  the  most  gutless  job 
of  officiating  I've  ever  seen,"  groused  Knight  later.  "Those 
guys  don't  have  any  business  officiating  in  the  Big  Ten.  " 

With  the  conference  title  on  the  line  the  next  week  at 
home  against  Purdue,  lU  came  back  from  a  10  point  deficit 
in  the  second  half  to  win  80-79,  and  force  a  playoff  game 
with  Michigan  two  days  later  for  the  right  to  represent  the 
Big  Ten  at  the  NCAA  Regional.  The  Hoosiers  had  won  a 
share  of  the  league  title,  but  could  still  lose  the  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow  —  another  chance  at  the  national 
title. 

Michigan  came  into  the  playoff  loaded  for  the  bear,  while 
lU  just  looked  loaded.  Scott  May,  Quinn  Buckner,  Kent 
Benson  and  Bob  Wilkerson  all  fouled  out  of  the  game  and 
Green  and  Laskowski  finished  with  four  apiece.  Final  score: 
Michigan  75,  Indiana  67.  The  Hoosiers,  despite  a  team  vote 
to  end  the  season  then  and  there,  were  off  to  the  Collegiate 
Commissioners  Association  tournament  in  St.  Louis  . 

The  good  people  of  St.  Louis  stayed  away  from  the  tour- 
nament in  crowds,  while  Knight  badmouthed  the  "run- 
nerup  "  concept  on  which  the  tourney  was  predicated.  In 
their  first  two  games,  the  Hoosiers  played  like  a  team  that 
didn't  want  to  be  there. 

Against  Tennessee,  lU  blew  an  11  point  lead  but  hung  on 
to  win,  73-71,  behind  Laskowski's  21  points.  In  the  semi- 
final game  against  Toledo  it  took  an  overtime,  the  first  of 
the  season  for  Indiana,  to  stiffen  the  scrappy  Rockets,  73- 
72.  Things  didn't  look  good  for  the  final  game  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California. 

With  nine  minutes  left  in  the  first  half  of  the  champion- 
ship game,  Knight  protested  an  official's  call  and  was 
slapped  with  a  technical  foul.  For  protesting  the  technical. 
Knight  was  assessed  another  technical.  For  protesting  the 
techical  for  protesting  the  technical  for  protesting  the  call. 
Knight  quickly  received  technical  No.  3  and  was  asked  to 
leave  the  game  —  permanently. 

Down  by  nine  points  after  his  departure,  lU  came  roaring 
back  by  the  intermission,  and  went  on  to  flatten  the  Trojans 
85-60.  "We  would  have  a  hell  of  a  lot  rather  been  playing  in 


the  NCAA  or  the  NIT,"  Knight  told  a  slim  crowd  as  he 
picked  up  the  championship  trophy,  "but  we're  still  happy 
to  have  won  here." 

Indiana  finished  with  24  wins  and  five  losses  and  every- 
one returning  next  year. 
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Mid  Burgher:  mother  of  us  all. 


As  basketball  fans  go.  Mid  Burgher  is  something  of  a  par- 
adox. Lord  knows  she  tries  to  watch  the  games  —  hasn't 
missed  one,  in  fact,  for  as  long  as  she  can  remember.  But 
Mid  still  hasn't  quite  gotten  the  hang  of  it.  Half  the  time  she 
has  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  hoping  and  praying  that 
everything  will  be  all  right  for  the  home  team  if  she  just 
doesn't  watch.  When  your  children  are  playing  for  all  the 
marbles,  sometimes  it's  better  to  close  your  eyes. 

Oh,  you  won't  find  the  name  Burgher  on  the  birth  certifi- 
cates of  any  of  the  Indiana  basketball  players.  Nor  football 
players,  for  that  matter.  But  they  are  her  children  just  the 
same.  That's  the  way  it's  been  for  a  couple  of  decades  now, 
and  the  way  it's  apt  to  remain.  Call  her  a  foster-mother  if 
you  like;  the  labels  mean  nothing  to  her.  It  is  enough  that 
her  boys  know  she  is  there  when  they  need  her . 

Mid  never  misses  a  sendoff  at  Assembly  Hall  when  the 
teams  board  the  bus  that  whisks  them  to  faraway  places. 


Kissing  and  hugging  each  player  in  turn,  wishing  them  well, 
admonishing  them  to  take  care.  Mid  is  a  mainstay  ...  in 
good  times  and  bad. 

"My  husband  and  I  never  had  any  children  of  our  own," 
she  says  in  her  southern  Indiana  drawl,  "and  we  always 
wanted  about  five  boys.  So  I  just  sort  of  adopted  the  boys 
on  the  teams." 

Perhaps  what  we  call  progress  will  someday  come  up  with 
a  way  to  replace  the  Mid  Burgher's  of  the  world  —  a  silver- 
haired  machine  in  pedal-pushers  and  tennis  shoes.  But  it 
will  not  bake  chocolate  chip  cookies  the  way  Mid  does.  It 
probably  won't  babysit  with  the  coach's  children  when  he 
and  his  wife  want  an  evening  alone.  Chances  are  it  won't 
show  up  at  Assembly  Hall  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  say 
hello  when  the  team  has  just  lost  its  fifth  game  in  a  row. 

But  then  who  the  hell  wants  to  be  kissed  and  hugged  by  a 
machine  anyway?  That's  what  mothers  are  for. 
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''Athletic  competition  builds 

character  in  our  boys.  We 

do  not  need  that  kind  of 

character  in  our  girls." 

—  The  Honorable  Judge  John 
Clark  Fitz-Gerald 


Perhaps  it  all  began  in  Atlantic  City,  at  the  1968  Miss 
America  Beauty  Pageant.  That  was  the  year  that  protesting 
feminists  brought  nationwide  attention  to  their  complaints 
by  barbecuing  their  brassieres  in  public  view,  and  created  in 
America's  women  a  nagging  angst.  Bert  Parks  blushed,  and 
women  everywhere  have  been  demanding  equal  rights  ever 
since. 

In  athletics,  where  women  could  be  physically  proven  in- 
ferior to  men  by  the  measure  of  a  legitimate  yardstick  — 
namely,  the  final  score  in  almost  any  inter-sex  competition 
—  equality  has  come  grudgingly  from  the  men  who  control 
the  purse  strings. 

The  contradictory  catch-phrase  "female  jock"  seemed  to 
typify  the  confused  status  of  the  woman  who  chose  to  be  an 
athlete.  Characterized  as  a  masculine,  aggressive  woman 
with  an  imbalance  of  chromosomes  somewhere,  the  female 
athlete  remained  docile  for  years,  enduring  one  slap  in  the 
face  after  another. 

During  the  1973-74  academic  year  at  lU,  the  pendulum 
began  to  swing  back  in  the  women's  favor.  The  budget  for 
the  lU  women's  intercollegiate  athletic  program  rose  from 
514,500  in  fiscal  1972-73,  to  about  $34,000  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Leanne  Grotke,  director  of  the  women's  program 
atlU. 

Grotke,  who  was  named  Associate  Athletic  Director  in 
1973,  has  watched  the  women's  sports  program  at  lU  grow 
from  fledgling  to  thoroughbred.  When  she  arrived  at  Indi- 
ana in  1966,  there  were  only  two  women's  athletic  teams  — 
field  hockey  and  basketball  —  with  a  total  budget  of  less 
than  $400. 
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"I  would  assume  the  judge 

feels  that  the  boys  are  so 

bad  off  that  they  need  a 

character  building  program/' 

—  Leanne  Grotke,  lU  Associate 
Director  of  Athletics  for  Women 


Today  the  program  is  thriving,  and,  depending  on  which 
side  of  the  fence  you  stood  on  in  the  spring  of  '74,  there  was 
good/bad  news  on  the  horizon.  In  February  of  this  year, 
Federal  legislation  was  pending  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  give  women  "equal  rights 
in  intercollegiate  athletics." 

The  proposed  legislation  was  called  Title  9  and  was  anath- 
ema to  the  male-run  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. lU  Athletic  Director  Bill  Orwig,  a  member  of  the 
NCAA  Executive  Council,  even  went  to  the  nation  s  capital 
to  lobby  against  the  bill. 

T'm  certainly  not  against  women's  athletics,  '  Orwig 
said.  "But  the  hard  facts  are  that  women  are  putting  addi- 
tional costs  on  the  athletic  departments  with  no  sizeable 
income  to  offset  those  costs  . 

"In  other  words,  if  we  spend  $72,000  on  the  men's  track 
program,  Title  9  says  we  must  also  spend  $72,000  on  wom- 
en s  track,"  Orwig  said. 

The  glimmer  of  hope  offered  women  by  Title  9  seemed 
more  illusory  than  real.  For  all  its  advances  in  the  past  seven 
years,  the  lU  women's  program  continued  to  lag  woefully 
behind  the  men's.  In  1974,  lU  had  253  male  athletes  recei\-- 
ing  financial  aid,  and  not  a  single  woman.  The  women's 
budget:  less  the  $35,000;  the  men's  budget:  more  than  $2 
million. 

"I  don't  think  the  fact  that  a  woman  is  aggressive  on  the 
court  means  that  our  athletes  are  aggressive-type  people, 
says  Grotke.  "If  they  were,  this  whole  campus  would  be  in  a 
storm  about  what  women  don't  have  in  athletics.  " 
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It  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  year  of  inconstants  and  incon- 
sistencies as  we  stumbled  rubber-legged  out  of  1973  and 
plunged  headlong  into  1974.  lU  students  learned  that  tui- 
tion would  rise  again,  America  learned  that  it  was  running 
out  of  toilet  paper,  and  Richard  Nixon  learned  that  it's  not 
nice  to  fool  Mother  Nature. 

So  we  collectively  reached  for  a  security  blanket  when  the 
savage  breast  would  countenance  no  more.  We  sought  sta- 
bility in  a  world  where  peace  was  on  the  wing  one  day  and 
had  flown  the  coop  the  next.  Had  we  looked  enough,  vye 
might  have  found  it  within  the  humid  ambience  of  Royer 
Pool,  home  base  of  the  lU  Swim  Team  and  its  resident  guru. 
Head  Coach  James  "Doc"  Counsilman. 

In  1974  the  Hoosiers  streaked  to  their  100th  consecutive 
dual  meet  win,  a  feat  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  major  col- 
lege sport.  The  lU  swimmers  won  with  style  and  bravado, 
cutting  a  shark-like  swath  through  the  churning  chlorine. 
They  knew  they  were  good  and  they  proved  it.  Not  since 
1966  had  they  lost  in  head-to-head  competition,  and  on  the 
way  they  had  earned  six  consecutive  NCAA  Championships 
and  13  Big  Ten  titles.  The  enormity  of  the  swimmers'  ac- 
complishments was  mind-boggling.  The  end  was  nowhere  in 
sight. 
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Typical  of  the  lU  success  ethic  was  sophomore  Fred  Ty- 
ler, who  became  the  first  swimmer  in  collegiate  history  to 
meet  the  national  cutoff  times  in  every  dual-meet  event, 
nine  in  all.  And  there  was  sophomore  Bruce  Dickson,  a  4.0 
student  in  the  classroom,  and  a  fish  in  the  pool . 

Opponents'  coaches  were  seldom  less  than  lavish  in  their 
praise  for  Indiana's  swimmers,  but  they  knew  too  well  what 
was  the  catalyst  —  the  driving  force  —  behind  the  torpedo 
jobs  they  were  receiving  in  the  water.  All  roads  led  to  Coun- 
silman's  door. 

In  his  17th  year  at  Indiana,  Counsilman  was  the  master 
director  of  a  play  without  denouement.  He  asked  his  teams 
to  do  their  best,  and  their  best  proved  good  enough.  He 
treated  each  swimmer  as  an  individual  rather  than  a  piece  of 
livestock.  He  asked  only  that  they  give  more  of  themselves 
than  they  thought  possible,  and  they  gave  it  gladly. 
Counsilman  got  results,  and  molded  character  in  the 
bargain. 
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Soccer 


Soccer  finally  received  recognition  from  the  upper  crust 
of  the  Indiana  University  athletic  administration  and  en- 
joyed is  first  season  as  a  real  varsity  sport. 

In  a  record-setting  year,  Head  Coach  Jerry  Yeagley's 
Hoosiers  recorded  more  wins,  scored  more  goals  and  gave  up 
less  goals  to  opponents  than  any  club  team  had  done  in  the 
previous  ten  years  under  Yeagley's  direction. 

The  team  came  within  the  width  of  a  soccer  boot's  shoe- 
lace of  being  selected  to  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association's  post-season  tourney,  finishing  in  fifth  place 
in  the  Midwest  District. 

Individually,  it  was  also  an  outstanding  first  year  for  var- 
sity soccer  at  Indiana.  Bob  Nelson,  the  all-time  leading  assist 
man  for  the  Hoosiers,  became  the  first  soccer  player  from 
the  University  to  be  selected  in  the  North  American  Soccer 
League's  college  draft,  or  any  soccer  draft  for  that  matter.  He 
was  chosen  in  the  third  round  by  the  league's  champion 
Philadelphia  Atoms. 

Nelson  and  senior  fullback  Abel  Mukete  were  named 
Midwest  All  Americans,  and  freshman  Steven  Burks  re- 
ceived national  recognition  as  the  12th  leading  scorer  in  the 
nation  with  20  goals. 

However  bright  things  might  seem  for  soccer  at  lU,  the 
picture  isn't  all  that  rosey.  Harsh  strictures  on  scholarships 
and  financial  budgets  loom  as  a  threat  to  the  future  of  soccer 


at  Indiana. 

The  University's  Athletic  Department  allocates  $8,700  to 
the  soccer  program  annually,  while  every  other  varsity  sport 
at  Indiana  receives  considerably  more.  Soccer  remained  the 
only  varsity  sport  at  lU  which  does  not  receive  scholarships 
to  aid  in  recruiting,  and  Yeagley  foresees  problems  for  the 
future. 

"Recruiting  has  gone  pretty  good  so  far,  and  we  have  a  lot 
of  young  interested  kids,  but  it  is  awfully  hard  to  compete 
for  talent  without  scholarships.  It  looks  like  we'll  have  to 
wait  a  while  for  that,"  Yeagley  said. 

According  to  figures  given  by  the  Athletic  Department's 
Business  Manager  Frank  Anderson,  the  average  budget  for 
the  University's  other  minor  sports  is  a  little  less  than 
$34,300  annually.  The  track  budget,  which  includes  all  three 
seasons  (cross  country,  indoor  and  outdoor  track)  is  the 
largest  budget  with  $78,000.  Golf  and  gymnastics  receive 
$12,000  each  year.  However,  beyond  their  budgets,  all  the 
other  seven  minor  sports  receive  scholarship  aid. 

If  the  soccer  program's  recruiting  need  for  scholarships 
has  to  wait  as  long  as  the  program  did  for  varsity  status, 
there  may  not  be  any  need  for  the  aid.  lU  soccer  will  either 
be  dead  or  unable  to  compete  with  schools  which  have  fully- 
recognized  soccer  teams. 
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Cross  country 
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The  long  distance  runner.  He  is  one  of  sport's  romantic 
figures,  silhouetted  against  a  lonely  landscape,  running 
under  leaden  morning  skies  in  quixotic  pursuit  of  the  per- 
formance that  will  forever  be  beyond  his  grasp.  His  is  an 
odyssey  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  flesh. 

In  1973,  the  Indiana  cross  country  team  found  some  an- 
swers, but  left  some  perturbing  questions  in  the  mind  of  lU 
Coach  Sam  Bell.  The  Hoosiers  won  their  second  consecutive 
Big  Ten  championship  and  ended  with  a  dual-meet  record  of 
8-0-1,  but  finished  a  somewhat  disappointing  11th  in  the 
NCAA  Championships  in  November. 

"We  did  what  98  per  cent  of  the  other  schools  in  the  na- 
tion would  have  liked  to  do,"  Bell  said  at  season's  end,  "but 
I'm  not  satisfied." 

The  lU  runners  got  off  to  a  slow  start,  barely  beating 
Bowling  Green  23-32,  then  lost  the  Indiana  Invitational  to 
East  Tennessee  State,  56-61  .  .  Illinois  managed  a  28-28  tie 
with  the  Hoosiers,  and  Bell's  squad  was  able  to  squeeze  by 
Miami  of  Ohio  by  only  one  point,  27-28  . 

As  autumn  painted  its  fiery  colors  on  the  Brown  County 
countryside,  the  Hoosiers  prepped  against  the  technicolor 
backdrop  for  the  season's  remaining  big  meets. 


Against  Notre  Dame,  Indiana  won  seven  of  the  first  eight 
individual  places,  and  then  in  the  Big  State  Meet  a  week  later 
won  by  a  12  point  margin  over  the  nearest  competitor. 

At  the  Big  Ten  Meet,  Hoosier  All  American  Pat  Mandera 
finished  second,  followed  by  Dan  Hayes  in  fourth  place, 
Tom  Keefer  in  fifth  and  Phil  Wysong  in  ninth  place,  and  lU 
swept  to  the  conference  title  with  a  three  point  edge  over 
runner-up  Wisconsin. 

The  Hoosiers  took  a  leisurely  second  place  finish  in  the 
District  4  Meet,  and  then  had  a  week  to  prepare  for  the  na- 
tional meet.  A  month  would  not  have  been  enough  time  to 
have  averted  the  buzzsaw  job  lU  ran  into  at  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. Only  Mandera  and  Hayes  ran  up  to  expectations, 
finishing  sixth  and  25th,  respectively,  and  earning  for  them- 
selves All-American  honors.  For  Bell  it  was  a  disappointing 
day. 

"Once  you  win  a  championship,"  said  Bell,  who  has  won 
four  of  them  in  the  past  year,  "you  develop  an  attitude  that 
you  can  win.  I  think  our  problem  nationally  has  been  strictly 
mental.  We  still  don't  believe  we  can  win  in  national  compe- 
titon,  so  we  don't.  " 
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Track 


lU  Track  Coach  Sam  Bell  is  no  stranger  to  success,  but 
even  he  admits  that  in  1973  things  got  a  little  out  of  hand. 
Or  out  of  foot.  Or  whatever  it  is  they  get  out  of  in  track  and 
field. 

First  there  was  the  Big  Ten  Cross  Country  Championship 
in  the  autumn  of  '72.  But  cross  country,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  is  little  more  than  a  warmup  for  the  indoor  and  out- 
door track  seasons,  so  the  skeptics  hedged  their  bets  and 
decided  to  wait  until  the  sprinters  started  sprinting  and  the 
vaulters  started  vaulting. 

They  didn't  have  long  to  wait.  In  its  first  Big  Ten  indoor 
meet  of  the  season,  Bell's  team  vanquished  Northwestern 
without  breaking  a  sweat,  86-36.  Against  Illinois  State  the 
Hoosiers  were  even  more  devastating,  winning  92-37.  At  the 
Big  Ten  Indoor  Championships  at  Purdue,  the  Hoosiers  won 
only  two  of  16  scheduled  events,  but  had  the  depth  to  win 
the  conference  championship  by  10  points  over  runnerup 
Michigan.  Two-miler  Pat  Mandera  and  high  jumper  Dennis 
Adama  won  their  respective  individual  events,  but  it  was 
clearly  a  team  effort  that  gave  lU  the  second  jewel  in  foot 
racing's  triple  crown. 
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Trivia  buffs  will  take  note  that  it  was  not  Secretariat,  the 
supple  chestnut  stallion,  who  won  1973's  first  Triple 
Crown.  Cutting  through  the  competition  like  a  thorough- 
bred, the  lU  outdoor  track  team  waltzed  through  its  season 
without  a  dual  meet  loss,  and  then  blitzed  the  other  nine 
conference  teams  for  the  Big  Ten  title  with  154  Doints  to 
second  place  Michigan's  85. 

The  Hoosiers  have  won  yet  another  cross  country  title  — 
thus  making  it  a  Fourple  Crown  if  you  will  —  and  with  vir- 
tually everyone  of  importance  back  from  the  1973  wrecking 
crews,  lU  is  an  overwhelming  favorite  to  repeat  the  title  in 
1974. 

Bell  makes  no  bones  about  why  his  teams  have  dominated 
league  competition  since  he  arrived  at  lU  in  1970.  'T  think 
the  fact  that  I  came  in  as  an  outsider  and  very  vocally  said 
some  things  about  the  condition  of  Big  Ten  track  has 
brought  it  down  to  a  point  where  some  people  are  trying  to 
beat  me  personally.  In  other  words,  some  people  (read, 
"coaches")  in  the  Big  Ten  have  been  doing  nothing." 
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Gymnastics 


With  a  handful  of  freshmen  filling  key  roles  and  consist- 
ent performances  by  the  veterans,  the  lU  gymnastics  team 
had  a  perfect  3-0  dual  meet  record  entering  the  final  month 
of  the  1974  season. 

"It's  been  a  gratifying  year,"  said  Coach  Jim  Brown.  "I've 
had  other  teams  that  might  have  been  further  along  in  com- 
pulsories  and  optionals.  But  this  is  the  best  team  for  team 
cohesiveness  that  I've  ever  coached.  It's  kind  of  hard  to  find 
cohesiveness  like  that  in  an  individual  sport  like 
gymnastics.  " 

lU's  still  rings  trio  of  Ben  and  Landy  Fernandez,  and  Jack 
Malmedahl  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Hoosier  lineup.  The 
threesome  remained  unbeaten  as  a  team  in  optionals  all  sea- 
son long. 

A  lack  of  team  depth  forced  Brown  to  insert  freshmen 
John  Underwood,  Lantz  Mintch  and  Ken  Coleman  into  the 


starting  lineup.  "They  came  along  much  faster  than  I  ex- 
pected," Brown  said. 

The  high  point  of  the  team's  season  was  a  record  setting 
159.25-157.50  win  at  Minnesota,  a  victory  Brown  was  not 
counting  on.  "We  just  didn't  expect  to  win  that  meet.  "  lU's 
point  total  set  a  new  team  record  for  dual  meet  scoring. 

One  of  the  low  points  for  the  Hoosiers'  was  an  anemic 
137  point  effort  in  the  Big  Ten  Invitational.  lU  normally 
scores  in  the  mid  or  upper  ISO's.  "It  made  us  wake  up  and 
realize  what  we  had  to  do  to  get  going  again,  "  Brown  said. 

With  Brown's  generous  use  of  freshmen  in  1974  it  would 
appear  he  has  built  a  solid  nucleus  for  years  to  come.  Brown 
said  that  could  be  an  oversimplification.  "It's  true  that  we 
used  many  freshmen,  but  we're  going  to  lose  Benny  (Fer- 
nandez), '  Brown  said.  "That's  going  to  hurt  us  a  great 
deal." 
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Wrestling 


The  1974  wrestling  season  was  launched  on  a  note  of 
youthful  optimism,  but  by  the  middle  of  February,  lU  Wres- 
tling Coach  Doug  Blubaugh  could  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  Winner  of  only  four  meets  in  22  attempts,  Blu- 
baugh shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laid  it  on  the  line.  "We 
have  to  be  the  worst  team  in  the  Big  Ten,"  lamented  Blu- 
baugh. "It  really  doesn't  matter  that  much  if  our  wrestlers 
get  wiped  out.  What  does  matter  is  that  they  get  better.  Our 
younger  guys  are  getting  better  all  the  time." 

Indeed,  the  Hoosiers'  hopes  rested  largely  on  underclass- 
men in  '74,  but  injuries  and  inexperience  took  their  toll  as 
the  season  wore  on.  Freshman  Sam  Lamb  was  expected  to  be 
a  top  performer,  according  to  Blubaugh,  but  in  his  first  col- 
legiate match  against  Indiana  State,  Lamb  stretched  a  knee 


ligament  and  was  out  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Things  got  so  bad  at  one  point  in  the  season  that  Blu- 
baugh admitted  he  wasn't  showing  his  team  scouting  films 
because  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  a  horror  show.  "I  don't 
do  much  scouting,"  Blubaugh  said.  "It  doesn't  do  much 
good.  I  think  it  would  only  scare  them  if  they  knew  what 
they  were  getting  into.  " 

Senior  Jim  Main  was  expected  to  be  another  vital  cog  in 
the  machinations  of  a  successful  season,  but  after  a  promis- 
ing start  prior  to  semester  break.  Main  became  academically 
ineligible  and  was  lost  for  the  duration. 

Meanwhile,  Blubaugh  bided  his  time  and  waxed  philo- 
sophical. "I  know  our  team  will  improve,  "  he  said.  "It's  just 
a  matter  of  time.  " 
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Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1949,  America  watched  and 
wondered  as  its  government  sent  up  trial  balloons  in  a  new 
foreign  policy  strategy  that  presaged  what  would  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Cold  War.  That  was  the  year  that  President 
Harry  Truman  stunned  the  world  by  announcing  that  the 
dreaded  Russians  had  unlocked  the  secrets  of  the  atomic 
bomb. 

It  was  also  the  year  that  the  Government  tried  and  con- 
victed 11  U.S.  Communists  for  advocating  the  over-throw 
of  the  American  republic.  It  was  the  year  that  the  National- 
ist Chinese  government  fled  from  the  Communist  insur- 
gents led  by  Mao  Tse-Tung  to  the  island  of  Formosa.  It  was 
the  year  that  Indiana  University  won  the  Big  Ten  baseball 
champsionship  with  an  8-4  record. 

The  Cold  War  has  come  and  gone,  taking  two  fighting 
wars  with  it.  But  in  the  quarter-century  interim  between 
1949  and  1974,  no  lU  baseball  team  has  come  closer  than 
third  place  to  winning  another  Big  Ten  champsionship.  In 
that  same  period  the  Hoosiers  have  finished  last  five  times, 
and  become  something  of  a  fixture  in  the  league's  second 
division. 

All  of  which  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  de- 
parture of  Coach  Ernie  Andres  at  the  end  of  the  1973  season. 
Andres,  a  crusty  tobacoo-chewing  sort  who  weathered  more 
than  one  summer  of  discontent  in  his  years  as  lU  baseball 
coach,  posted  a  20-16  mark  in  '73  and  then  called  it  quits. 

With  Andres  gone,  former  Assistant  Coach  Bob  Lawrence 
was  —  in  the  baseball  argot  —  called  in  from  the  bullpen. 
Lawrence,  a  sloe-eyed  olive-skinned  chain  smoker,  led  lU  in 
hitting  during  a  brief  college  stint  in  1958  before  moving  on 
to  six  years  in  the  Boston  Red  Sox  baseball  organization. 

Lawrence  figured  lU's  problems  in  the  spring  of  1973 
were  rooted  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  defy  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  In  simple  terms  the  Hoosiers'  scoring 
output  fluctuated  somewhat  more  wildly  that  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrials. 

"We'd  win  games  big,"  Lawrence  said,  "then  get  beat  1-0. 
It  was  a  matter  of  getting  runs  when  we  needed  them.  We 
just  didn't  score  at  the  right  time."  Indeed,  lU  outscored  its 
opponents  177-132,  and  had  a  team  batting  average  of  .281 
—  nearly  25  points  higher  than  its  opponents'. 

This  year  the  Hoosiers  have  back  Big  Ten  batting  champi- 
on Barry  Burnett  at  first  base  and  expatriate  football  player 
Ken  St.  Pierre  behind  the  plate  With  an  infield  composed 
primarily  of  veteran  players,  and  an  arsenal  of  offensive 
weapons  when  the  need  arises,  Lawrence  sees  the  key  to  '74 
as  pitching. 

"If  our  pitching  holds  up  as  well  as  I  think  it  will,  he 
said,  "we  ought  to  be  in  pretty  good  shape.  Pitching  is  70 
per  cent  of  college  baseball.  "  The  losses  of  pitchers  Bill 
Depsey  and  Norm  Werd  could  crimp  lU's  style  this  year  if 
proven  performers  like  Kip  Balsley  don't  come  through  as 
expected. 

In  any  case.  Bob  Lawrence  is  convinced  25  years  is  a  long 
enough  drought  for  any  school,  and  has  allowed  the  word 
"contender"  to  creep  into  his  vocabulary. 
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Tennis 


In  1973,  the  lU  tennis  teann  proved  once  again  that 
winning  isn't  everything.  Under  the  tutelage  of  new 
Head  Coach  Scott  Greer,  the  Hoosiers  won  16  matches 
against  only  7  losses,  but  were  unable  to  shake  those 
old  "always  a  bridesmaid  never  a  bride"  blues  as  they 
finished  third  to  Michigan  and  Iowa  in  the  Big  Ten 
Championships. 

If  experience  counts  for  anything,  however,  Greer 
should  be  drooling  over  the  prospects  for  this  spring. 
Joe  Kendall,  who  was  10-2  against  Big  Ten  competition 
last  year,  is  back  and  expected  to  be  one  of  the  premier 
singles  players  in  the  conference.  Doug  Sullivan,  no 
slouch  himself  in  '73  with  a  15-9  overall  record  and  the 
No.  2  singles  player  in  the  Big  Ten  Championships,  is 
back  too. 

In  point  of  fact,  lU  lost  only  one  of  its  top  nine  play- 
ers from  the  '73  team,  and  Greer  hopes  he  has  filled 
that  gap  with  the  addition  of  Mike  McLoughin,  the 
No.  1  junior  player  in  Canada  last  year. 
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Golf 


The  scene:  A  man  (or  any  reasonable  facsimile  thereof), 
stands  erect  over  a  tiny  white  spheroid,  holding  a  slender 
aluminum  mallet  in  his  hands.  His  back  is  arched,  his  head  is 
down,  and  his  arms  form  a  pendulum  that  is  about  to  swing 
at  the  aforementioned  spheroid. 

He  takes  a  murderous  cut,  watches  as  his  ball  sails  uncer- 
emoniously into  a  rather  large  water  hazard,  and  then  —  very 
calmly  —  he  breaks  his  club  across  his  knee. 

This  is  golf.  This  is  fun? 

Well,  it  was  fun  for  the  lU  Golf  Team  in  the  spring  of 
1973.  For  in  '73,  it  took  the  Hoosier  golfers  fewer  murderous 
swings  to  advance  the  ball  to  the  hole  at  the  end  of  the  ver- 
dant fairways  than  it  did  their  opponents.  Most  of  the  time 
anyway. 

Coach  Bob  Fitch  might  have  wondered  whether  his  pupils 
had  grasped  the  geometries  of  the  game  as  the  season  began. 
lU  dropped  its  first  two  tournaments,  the  first  at  the  Cape 
Coral  Invitational  at  Cape  Coral,  Fla.,  and  then  another  at 
the  All- America  Invitational  in  Houston. 

Things  took  a  turn  for  the  better  at  the  Kepler  Invitation- 
al at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  the  Hoosiers  outdistanced  19  other 
teams  and  runner-up  Ohio  State  by  five  strokes.  At  the 
Purdue  Invitational  a  week  later.  Fitch  got  a  look  at  the  rest 
of  the  Big  Ten  and  liked  what  he  saw.  lU  beat  Illinois  by  15 
strokes,  and  left  10  other  teams  even  further  behind. 

At  the  Mid-American  Invitational,  lU  edged  Ohio  Uni- 
versity by  a  single  stroke,  then  dusted  the  field  by  43 
strokes  at  the  Northern  Intercollegiate  Tourney  on  the  lU 
Golf  Course. 

At  the  Big  Ten  Meet,  Kelley  Roberts  finished  sixth.  Bob 
Mann  seventh,  and  Gary  Biddenger  ninth  to  lead  Indiana  to 
the  team  title  by  eight  strokes  over  second-place  Ohio  State. 

It  was,  indeed,  fun. 
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Rugby 


Throw  the  conventional  yardsticks  out  the  window  when 
taking  the  measure  of  an  lU  rugby  player.  He  is  a  breed 
apart,  endowed  by  The  Creator  with  certain  artistic  sensibil- 
ities not  found  in  other  men.  The  prototypal  rugby  player  is 
at  once  a  narcissistic  aesthete  and  a  consummate  athlete. 
Just  ask  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  73  the  lU  rugby  club  s  A  team  finished 
with  a  4-0  record:  not  an  altogether  bad  season  considering 
the  brutal  competition.  But  to  denigrate  the  clubs  on-the- 
field  performance  for  its  lackluster  record  would  be  to  tell 
only  half  the  story. 

The  dictionary  defines  the  word  "party"  as  a  social  gath- 
ering for  pleasure,  amusement,  or  the  like,  which  only  goes 
to  show  that  dictionary  authors  don't  attend  rugby  parties. 
Rugby  players  pride  themselves  on  their  parties  as  much  as 
on  their  proficiency  in  the  scrum. 

While  rugby  parties  are  not  orgies  in  the  pure  sense  of  the 
word,  participants  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 


■get  naked"  is  legend.  No  self-respecting  rugby  player  be- 
lieves himself  less  than  capable  of  drinking  the  average  man, 
woman,  or  child  under  the  table.  All  very  macho,  please 
understand. 

The  lU  rugby  club  is  divided  up  into  an  A  team  and  a  B 
team.  Ideally  the  club's  better  players  perform  for  the  A 
team,  but  in  the  autumn  of  '73  you  couldn't  tell  the  players 
without  a  scorecard.  Saturday  typically  being  the  morning 
after  the  night  before,  members  of  the  A  team  often  arrived 
in  no  shape  to  play  in  the  first  game  and  ended  up  playing 
for  the  B  squad  in  the  second  game. 

The  rugby  club  ran  into  its  greatest  problems  on  the  road. 
Road  trips  being  all-weekend  affairs,  the  ruggers  often  lost 
their  more  domesticated  teammates  who  were  unable  to 
leave  their  families  for  days  at  a  time.  This  put  a  severe 
crimp  in  the  lU  rugby  club's  style  on  the  field  .  .  .  not  to 
mention  the  problems  it  created  at  the  post-game  party. 
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While  watching  the  finals  of  the  intramural  wrestling 
tournament,  lU  Intramural  Director  Richard  Mull  looked  at 
the  numerous  empty  seats  in  Assembly  Hall  and  said,  "I 
hope  in  a  few  years  we  can  fill  at  least  half  the  seats  at  As- 
sembly Hall  for  our  wrestling  tournament." 

This  year's  meet  attracted  only  250  spectators  in  the 
17,000  seat  Assembly  Hall.  But  the  wrestling  tournament, 
like  many  other  intramural  programs,  took  a  definite  step 
forward  in  the  1973-74  school  year. 

"In  almost  every  point,  intramural  participation  is  up," 
Mull  said.  "Forfeits  are  down,  enthusiasm  has  always  been 
good  and  there's  no  problem  with  discipline. 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  improvement  deals  with  our  philoso- 
phy of  intramurals,'  he  said.  "The  students  always  come 
first  with  us." 

This  year,  8,474  students  participated  in  15  different 
sports  the  first  semester  of  the  school  year  compared  with 
6,796  in  11  sports  during  the  first  semester  of  last  year. 

Co-intramurals  also  increased  from  two  sports  to  six. 

There  was  a  major  change  in  lU  football,  which  attracted 
more  than  230  teams.  The  sport  was  changed  from  touch  to 
flag  football  to  cut  down  the  number  of  injuries . 
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This  year,  with  the  help  of  the  athletic  department,  sever- 
al sports  had  their  competitions  at  varsity  athletic  facilities. 
The  finals  of  the  football  tournament  were  played  at  the  lU 
Astro-Turf  practice  football  field. 

Also  the  wrestling  tournament  was  moved  from  the  New 
Fieldhouse  to  Assembly  Hall.  Just  two  years  ago,  the  tour- 
nament was  held  in  the  cramped  wrestling  room  at  the  Wild- 
ermuth  Intramural  Center. 

As  in  the  past,  the  indoor  track  tournament  was  at  the 
New  Fieldhouse,  the  swimming  meet  at  Royer  pool  and  the 
last  four  rounds  of  the  tennis  tournament  at  the  indoor  ten- 
nis courts  of  the  New  Fieldhouse. 

Both  the  University  Committee  on  Campus  Recreational 


Needs  and  the  Student  Committee  for  the  Improvement  of 
Intramural  Facilities,  worked  for  improvement  of  lU 
facilities. 

In  January,  the  University  Committee  released  a  report  on 
a  survey  taken  from  1,000  students  on  their  interest  in  rec- 
reational facilities.  Students  were  most  interested  in  having 
a  new  ice  hockey  facility.  The  report  also  found  out  50  per 
cent  of  the  students  were  willing  to  pay  an  extra  fee  for  the 
hockey  facility  and  others. 

"We  have  to  keep  working  for  a  stronger  program,"  Mull 
said.  "I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the  University  in  moving 
to  a  quality  program  within  the  next  two  to  three  years ." 
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Football 

Illinois  28,  INDIANA  14 
Arizona  26,  INDIANA  10 
INDIANA  17,  Kentucky  3 
INDIANA  28,  West  Virginia  14 
Minnesota  24,  INDIANA  3 
Ohio  State  37,  INDIANA  7 
Wisconsin  31,  INDIANA  7 
Michigan  49,  INDIANA  13 
Northwestern  21,  INDIANA  20 
Michigan  State  10,  INDIANA  9 
Purdue  28,  INDIANA  23 

Tennis 

INDIANA6,Samford3 
Alabama  8,  INDIANA  0 
INDIANA  6,  South  Florida  3 
Rollins  5,  INDIANA  3 
INDIANA  6,  Jacksonville  3 
INDIANA  8,  Western  Michigan  1 
INDIANA  7,  Kalamazoo  2 
INDIANA  9,  Olivet  0 
INDIANA  8,  Ohio  State  1 
Cincinnati  7,  INDIANA  2 
INDIANA  7,  Michigan  State  2 
Michigan  9,  INDIANA  0 
INDIANA  9,  Minnesota  0 
Iowa  7,  INDIANA  2 
INDIANA  9,  Indiana  State  0 
INDIANA  9,  Ball  State  0 
INDIANA  9,  DePauwO 
INDIANA  5,  Wisconsin  4 
Northwestern  5,  INDIANA  4 
Notre  Dame  5,  INDIANA  4 
INDIANA  5,  Illinois  4 
INDIANA  8,  Purdue  1 
INDIANA  6,  Southern  Illinois  3 

Soccer 

INDIANA  5,  Notre  Dame  1 
INDIANA  7,  Goshen  1 
INDIANA  3,  Wabash  1 
INDIANA  5,  Kentucky  0 
INDIANA  2,  Ball  State  0 
INDIANA  10,  Indiana  State  0 
INDIANA  8,  Cincinnati  2 
INDIANA  4,  DePauwO 
INDIANA  6,  Ohio  State  0 
Eastern  Illinois  1,  INDIANA  0 
INDIANA  6,  Purdue  0 
Cleveland  State  1,  INDIANA  0 
INDIANA  5,  EarlhamO 
INDIANA  7,  Marion  0 

Track 

Indoor  Track 

INDIANA  86,  Northwestern  36 

INDIANA  92,  Illinois  State  37 

INDIANA  99,  Purdue  53  (Big  Ten  Meet) 

Michigan  State  68,  INDIANA  62 

INDIANA  54,  Michigan  44  Vi  (Big  Ten  Championship) 

Outdoor  Track 

INDIANA  87,  Wisconsin  58 

INDIANA  98,  Western  Kentucky  56 

INDIANA  138,  Cincinnati  13 

INDIANA  117,  Indiana  State  37 

INDIANA  92,  Florida  62 

INDIANA  81,  Alabama  53 

INDIANA  74,  Michigan  71 

INDIANA  100,  Tennessee  63 

INDIANA  154,  Michigan  85  (Big  Ten  Championship) 

Cross  Country 

INDIANA  22,  Indiana  State  37 

INDIANA  17,  Southern  Illinois  44 

INDIANA  15,  Cincinnati  50 

INDIANA  21,  Kentucky  40 

INDIANA  23,  Bowling  Green  32 

INDIANA  28,  Illinois  28 

INDIANA  27,  Miami  28 

INDIANA  27,  Ball  State  39  (Big  Ten  Meet) 

INDIANA  49,  Wisconsin  59  (Big  Ten  Meet) 
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Basketball 

INDIANA  74,  The  Citadel  55 
INDIANA  72,  Kansas  59 
INDIANA  77 .  Kentucky  68 
Notre  Dame  73,  INDIANA  o7 
INDIANA  87,  Ball  State  62 
INDIANA  84,  South  Caroline  71 
INDIANA  96,  Brigham  Young  52 
Oregon  State  61,  INDIANA  48 
INDIANA  58,  Oregon  47 
Michigan  73,  INDIANA  71 
INDIANA  71,  Miami  of  Ohio  58 
INDIANA  52,  Wisconsin  51 
INDIANA  72,  Northwestern  67 
INDIANA  55,  Iowa  51 
INDIANA  82,  Northwestern  53 
INDIANA  85,  Iowa  50 
INDIANA  107,  Illinois  67 


Swimming 

INDIANA  84,  Cincinnati  28 
INDIANA  79,  Wisconsin  16 
INDIANA  7b,  Southern  Illinois  21 
INDIANA  90,  Ohio  State  32 
INDIANA  99,  Illinois  24 
INDIANA  88,  Kentucky  25 
INDIANA  98,  Michigan  State  25 
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Gymnastics 

INDIANA  158.95,  Eastern  Illinois  154.0 
INDIANA  159.25,  Minnesota  157.5 
INDIANA  158.50,  Ohio  State  149.85 


Wrestling 

Wisconsin  27,  INDIANA  5 
INDIANA  17,  Alabama  17 
Ohio  University  20,  INDIANA  14 
Purdue  23,  INDIANA  22 
Central  Michigan  22,  INDIANA  15 
Minnesota  26,  INDIANA  9 
Michigan  State  33,  INDIANA  5 
Princeton  23,  INDIANA  15 
INDIANA  43,  Virginia  Tech  5 
INDIANA  51,  Georgia  3 
Cleveland  State  30,  INDIANA  5 
INDIANA  22,  Western  Michigan  19 
Michigan  39,  INDIANA  0 
Cincinnati  18,  INDIANA  14 
Ball  State  24,  INDIANA  14 
Miami  25,  INDIANA  13 
INDIANA  22,  Indiana  Central  21 
SIU-Edwardsville28,  INDIANA  11 
Illinois  30,  INDIANA© 
Northern  Illinois  28,  INDIANA  13 
Drake  23,  INDIANA  14 
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Find  a  corner 

and 
call  it  home 


Apartments,  dorms,  Greek  houses,  university  hous- 
ing. An  lU  student  can  live  almost  anywhere.  Al- 
though each  has  its  disadvantages,  neither  landlords, 
cramped  dorm  rooms,  concrete  playgrounds,  or  sixty 
people  in  one  house  can  keep  one  from  making  it 
home.  For  better  or  for  worse  that  cracked  ceiling, 
small  closet,  or  sign-out  sheet  is  yours  for  nine 
months.  So  you  make  the  best  of  it. 

A  poster  here,  a  rug  there.  Your  own  things  make 
any  place  you  live  bearable.  And  before  long  the  clean- 
ing, the  shared  bathrooms,  the  required  meetings,  the 
noise  are  all  forgotten.  The  room  or  house  becomes 
home;  friends,  parties,  and  memories  replace  all  those 
problems . 
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Fell  I  tell  you  something  roomie  —  you're  gonna 
get  a  whole  bunch  of  chicken  here  in  about  one  minute 
and  none  of  it  is  guaranteed.  ' 

Hell's  Belles.  The  baked  bargain  sweepstakes  again. 
"Well  I'm  glad  all  I  have  to  do  is  the  dishes,  I  say.  "At 
least  this  way  I  can't  be  blamed  for  killing  such  a 
promising  young  mind."  That  slob  with  the  bushy  hair 
is  going  to  be  famous  and  important  someday. 

"Here.  Taste  it." 

Mother!  It  hasn't  been  in  the  oven  more  than  five 
minutes.  "I  think  it  needs  to  be  cooked  a  little  more,  "  I 
tell  him  as  the  grease  slides  down  my  throat.  I  don't 
even  get  a  chance  to  swallow  it. 

"Is  it  bad?" 

"No  the  chicken  is  okay.  It's  just  that  it's  a  little  bit 
under  done.  " 

"Okay.  "  He  sees  it  drip.  "Yuk." 

After  a  while  the  chicken  turns  pretty  brown  so  I  tell 
him  we  ought  to  check  it.  He's  absorbed  with  his  Con- 
stitutional Law  and  has  forgotten  all  about  it.  I  wish  I 
could  but  I'm  really  hungry. 

It's  not  too  bad.  We  cram  it  down  and  have  some 
success  covering  it  up  with  instant  mashed  potatoes. 

I  scrape  the  dishes. 

"You  ought  to  get  what's  her  name  down  here  again 
Goddammit.  She  could  really  cook.'  He  feels  bad 
about  the  chicken. 

"Sure.  She  could  really  cook,"  I  say.  "That's  all  I 
need  in  this  whole  world.  An  acid  casuality  that  cooks 
organically  in  her  platform  shoes." 

"Well  what  were  you  doing  with  her  for  so  long?" 

What  can  I  say?  I  say  nothing. 

The  next  morning  it  is  Monday.  8:30. 

Ballentine.  Woodburn.  The  Commons.  Swain. 

Strohs.  Old  Milwaukee.  Strohs.  Strohs. 

Home  again,  home  again. 

"My  parents  are  coming  this  weekend." 

Jesus.  His  parents.  Yes  Mrs.  Cleaver.  'Gonna  take 
them  to  the  play  again  ? 

"Yeah.  The  old  lady  is  getting  culture." 

"How  long  they  planning  to  be  here?" 
"Friday  night.  Leave  Saturday." 

"What's  for  supper?" 
"Macaroni  and  cheese."' 
Velveeta  gives  me  gas .  ' 

'"It's  good  for  you.' 

"What's  on  the  stereo?  ' 

"The  Maharishna  Orchestra." 

Mother  of  God.  Maharishna.  "I  got  a  paper  in 
Psych.  Population." 

'"How's  the  population  "? 

"Great.  Just  great.  How's  your  sister?" 
"Went  to  Anderson  to  see  her  boyfriend.  " 
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"He  still  work  at  Delco?" 
"Yeah." 

A  By-God  degree  in  history  and  he's  working  at 
Delco  Rean\y.  "You  read  statistics  yet?" 
'I  did  the  problems." 
Should  have  known  better  than  to  ask.  "Are  they 

bad?" 

"They're  statistics." 

Why  isn't  this  guy  at  Delco? 

This  room  needs  cleaning.  I  kick  the  tee  shirts  out  of 
the  way  and  try  to  read  for  a  while.  I  fall  asleep.  Still 
haven't  got  the  paper  done  when  I  wake  up.  No  Mrs. 
Cleaver. 

Swain.  Woodburn.  Chemistry.  The  Gables. 

Ballantine.  Velveeta.  Strohs. 

"You  got  rent  money?" 

"What's  electricity?" 

"Eight." 

"Sure  I  got  rent  money,  Did  he  come  by  again?" 

"I  don't  think  he  ever  leaves." 

"Did  you  tell  him  to  fix  the  lock  on  the  door?" 

"He  said  he'd  fix  it  Saturday ." 

"Let's  pay  him  Saturday." 

"He  needs  the  money.  He  wants  to  fix  the  door  with 
it." 

No  Mrs.  Cleaver.  Definitely  not.  "Two  weeks  and 
he  wants  the  rent  to  fix  the  By-God  door  ?" 

"He's  all  right."  . 

"Here's  a  check.  You  talk  to  him." 

"What  are  you  doing  tonight?" 

"Gotta  call  home  and  do  that  paper." 

"What  are  you  calling  home  for?" 

"I'm  a  nice  guy.  Remember?" 

"Let's  go  where  I  can  read." 

Driving  past  good  old  Wright  Quad.  At  least  it's  not 
Little  500  time  and  there  aren't  any  girls  yelling  for 
Dodd's  House. 

"Had  a  good  time  at  the  dorms.  Some  of  those  peo- 
ple were  real  loonies ." 

"Remember  that  guy  who  was  messed  up  all  the 
time?" 

"What  a  sad  case.  "  Real  sad.  Humble  Pie  and  a  so- 
rority girl  friend.  All  night  long. 

"You  know,  that  place  wasn't  all  that  bad.  At  least 
they  cooked  for  you.  The  food  wasn't  all  that  good  but 
it  was  there  all  the  time.  You  know?" 

"Yeah."  It  sure  was.  There  all  the  time. 
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Landlord-Tenant  Ordinance  attempts  give  and  take  deal. 
It's  like  paying  your  rent  to  get  a  drain  fixed. 
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The  good 

and 

the  bad 
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£\,s  one  student  living  in  married  housing  put  it,  "It's  a 
nice  place  to  live,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  stay  there!" 

Students  living  in  university-owned  housing  this  year 
were  hit  with  an  unexpected  rise  in  their  housing  rate, 
due  to  "high  food  costs."  The  rates  were  raised  despite 
the  fact  that  married  students  don't  have  any  cafeteria 
service  and  must  do  their  own  cooking. 

lU's  married  housing  units  have  their  ups  and  downs, 
like  any  mass  housing  unit.  Sterile  dormlike  hallways  are 
not  conducive  to  neighborly  socializing.  The  echoing  con- 
crete block  walls  are  harsh  and  cold  and  amplify  sound. 
There  is  a  definite  noise  problem.  The  apartments  lack 
carpeting  and  often  the  color  "scheme"  leaves  something 
to  be  desired.  And,  as  one  newly-wed  living  in  an  efficien- 
cy bluntly  put  it,  "there's  nowhere  to  go  if  we  have  a 
fight!" 

Everything  isn't  as  bad  as  it  may  sound.  The  most  ob- 
vious advantage  of  married  housing  is  the  relatively  low 
rent.  Even  though  the  rent  keeps  rising,  married  housing 
is  generally  cheaper  than  living  in  town.  For  students  on  a 
shoestring  budget  the  location  so  close  to  campus  makes 
a  car  really  unnecessary,  and  there's  also  easy  access  to 
the  buslines.  Laundry  facilities  are  handy  and  residents 
don't  have  to  bother  with  maintenance  problems.  Play 
areas  with  picnic  tables  and  grills  are  provided  for  child- 
ren. Tenants  with  green  thumbs  can  rent  out  garden  plots 
from  Married  Housing  Council.  Last  year  all  of  MHC's 
275  plots  were  rented  out. 

To  paraphrase  a  popular  movie,  living  in  married  hous- 
ing is  sort  of  like  taking  the  "good,  bad  and  the  ugly." 


The  first  taste 

of  independence 

can  be  lonely 


The  buildings  are  tall  and  have  a  lot  of  windows.  The  ar- 
chitecture is  a  bit  imposing,  but  you  might  as  well  make 
yourself  at  home  because  that  is  what  it  is  for  a  year  — 
home. 

Moving  into  a  dorm  can  be  lonely.  Suddenly,  you've  ex- 
changed that  friendly  living  room  at  home  for  some  cubicle 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  some  dorm  at  lU.  Everything  you  own 
must  fit  into  one  of  those  cubicles.  And  no  one  cares.  Thou- 
sands of  other  people  are  unpacking  their  belongings  in 
identical  rooms  all  over  campus.  To  everyone  else,  you're 
just  some  anonymous  person  living  in  609B. 

Dorm-living  is  definitely  institutionalized,  but  the  situa- 
tion has  improved  the  past  few  years.  There  hasn't  always 
been  open  vis,  and  breakfast  used  to  end  at  8:30.  This  year 
IRHA  revised  the  housing  contract  to  include  a  24-hour 
open  visitation  option.  Tim  Shaw,  IRHA  president,  said  the 
IRHA  committee  and  the  University  Council  went  over  the 
contract  line  by  line  before  it  was  approved.  Now  you  can 
live  on  an  "open"  floor  (24-hour  open  visitation)  or  a  "limit- 
ed" floor  (set  hours  for  visitation)  or  a  "non-visitation" 
floor. 

Extra  visitation  hours  help  turn  even  the  emptiest  cubicle 
into  some  kind  of  a  home.  You  don't  have  to  structure  your 
life  around  a  university  schedule.  You  can  study  when  you 
want,  and  you  can  entertain  at  your  convenience  —  not  the 
university's. 

Open  visitation  certainly  enhances  dorm  life,  but  it  also 
creates  security  problems.  Because  more  people  can  legiti- 
mately wander  through  the  buildings,  someone  has  to  sort 
out  the  undesirables.  According  to  Shaw,  Campus  Safety  is 
working  harder  this  year  to  insure  the  safety  of  dorm  resi- 
dents through  enforced  patrols  and  closer  observation. 
Some  quads  have  instituted  student  escort  services  for 
women  walking  to  night  classes . 

IRHA  has  encouraged  residents  to  use  the  new  Theft  Stop 
system  to  prevent  thefts  and  to  help  trace  stolen  property.  If 
worldly  possessions  are  engraved  with  your  social  security 
number,  there's  a  lesser  chance  of  it  being  stolen.  And  if  it  is 
stolen,  you  have  a  better  chance  of  recovering  it. 

For  the  first  time  personal  property  insurance  was  offered 
to  students.  All  personal  possessions  in  a  dorm  room  could 
be  covered  against  theft,  fire,  and  damage.  You  could  even 
buy  bicycle  insurance  to  guard  against  the  rampant  bike 
thieves. 

Dorm  security  is  a  lot  to  ask  for  with  24-hour  visitation 
privileges.  It  would  have  been  easier  for  the  university  to 
restrict  hours  than  to  increase  dorm  staffs,  but  IRHA  has 
given  student  interests  top  priority. 

A  dorm  resident  no  longer  has  to  live  his  entire  life  by 
strict  university  standards.  Cafeterias  now  serve  late  sleep- 
ers as  well  as  7:30  class  people,  and  you  can  change  your 
cubicle  into  a  real  room  with  a  coat  of  paint. 

The  buildings  are  still  tall,  and  the  halls  are  long.  But  the 
residence  halls  are  beginning  to  feel  a  little  more  like  home. 
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Soon  you  find  that  there 

are  a  lot  of  personal 

people  living  in  those 

impersonal  cubicles  just 

like  yours.  You'll  find  they 

are  anxious  to  meet 

friends  and  you  come 

across  them  in  bizarre 

places.  You  meet  them  in 

stuck  elevators,  or 

the  Johns,  or  over 

ptomaine  ptacos. 
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They  help  you  break  into 
your  mailbox  or  room. 
They  help  you  to  your  feet 
after  you  fall  down 
(or  up)  the  stairs.  You 
meet  them  when  you  find 
that  you're  not  the  only 
one  who  tilts  pinball 
machines.  And  finally,  you 
meet  them  on  the  ride  board 
as  fellow  refugees  escaping 
impersonal  cubicles. 
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The  impersonal  cubicles  become  personal  homes  when  you 
put  enough  paraphernalia  and  people  in  them.  When  the 
people  get  together,  everybody  parties  in  his  own  way. 
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Forest 


mm: 


Front  Row:  Debbie  Myers,  Jody  McCoUy,  Janis  Stockhouse,  Paula  Wuer- 
temberger,  Claudia  Weed,  Diane  Brown,  Jackie  Grode,  Kathy  Pope,  Joan 
Dewig,  Cheryl  Hersh,  Kris  Laughlin,  Nancy  Bonadio.  Second  Row:  Carol 
Hewig,  Jane  Brower,  Julie  Stouthamer,  Linda  Wyar,  Kathy  Sanders,  Sharon 
McQuinn,  Debi  Mitchell,  Nancy  Geer,  Leigh  Thoele,  Colleen  Murray,  Jack- 


ie Lissey.  Jane  Collins.  Third  Row:  Jill  Wyatt,  Vicki  Mooney,  Carol  John- 
son, Cyndi  McGill,  Amy  Boos,  Nancy  Bugajski,  Chris  Lammers,  Micki 
Frank,  Barb  Castaldi,  Barb  Blitz,  Pat  Otte,  loyce  Campbell,  Val  Schulte, 
Vicki  Sego,  Trudy  Harris,  Freda  Gibbs. 
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Front  Row:  Barb  Hora,  Becky  Stiles,  Anita  Obrien,  Diane  Berger,  Laurie 
Erceg,  Sue  Nagengast.  Second  Row:  Diane  Lutz,  Mary  Ann  Davis,  Jane 
May,  Margaret  Terrier,  Nancy  Turnipseed,  Gay  Sadler,  Jan  Mills,  Susan 
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Brownlee.  Third  Row:  Pam  Kane,  Barb  Fisher,  Karen  Frazier,  Jan  Benham, 
Lynne  Cory,  Marcia  Araniti,  Debbie  Scott,  Pat  Zentz. 
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Front  Row:  Shirley  Jones,  Susan  Ferguson,  Christie  Brunnemer,  Kathryn 
Mobley,  Carol  Morris,  Jean  Merkel,  Alcia  Holland,  Second  Row:  Sue  East- 
er, Janine  Stockdell,  LuAnn  Witt,  Elyse  Bernstein,  Ruth  Zankl,  Karen 
Haimbaugh,  Beth  Myshrall,  Gail  Overholser.  Third  Row:  Nancy  Augus- 


tine, Jan  Summers,  Denise  Dotv,  Taryn  Bulch,  Sue  Marszalck,  Marilvn 
Reno,  Julie  Openlander,  Debbie  Kennell,  Leslie  Morrow.  Fourth  Row: 
Georgia  Novak,  Shiela  Darlage,  Marcia  Ehlers,  Jill  Knight,  Robin  Rich- 
mond, Jane  Bannerman,  Joann  Stonebraker. 


Foster 


Front  Row:  Betty  Logan,  Mary  Hurley,  Karen  Becher  Second  Row:  Donna 
Nicholson,  Ellen  Kelly,  Jan  Keithley,  Denise  Ivey,  Jane  Fleck,  Barbara  Oing, 
Cathi  Knolinski,  Helayne  Jenkins.  Third  Row:  Chris  McNeal,  Gayle  De- 
bosz,   Sheryl   Egli,   Debbie  Pancheri,  Joan   Reinhart,   Barbara   Beck,  Jacki 


Hawkins,  Elaine  Tai,  Carla  Lehman,  Lorri  Mathless.  Fourth  Row:  Julie 
Jackson,  Laura  Issen,  Carol  Coleman,  Cindy  Lee,  Kitty  Rose,  Diana  Mour- 
er,  Mary  Wells,  Marcia  Day. 


Harper  3 
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Front  Row:  Janet  Surface,  Donna  Thompson,  Tynka  Dees,  Sue  Rawiison- 
Second  Row:  Terry  Thiel,  Eleanor  Griffin,  Pam  Stivers,  Lvnne  Ziker,  Nan- 
cy  Reese,  Louise  Gerstung,  Terry   Herrick,  Jody   Kramer,  Teri   Freistein, 


Kathy  Duke.  Third  Row:  Patte  Gladstone,  Cindy  Gosnell,  Marilyn,  Martha 
Doyle,  Debi  Kunnels,  Paula  Saltwell,  Jeanne  Fontana,  Sue  Stewart,  Lynda 
Cockrum,  Deb  Zimmerman. 


Harper  4 


Front  Row:  Lyn  Rourke,  Laura  Kessel,  Julie  Wagner,  Janie  Silverberg,  Nan- 
cy Schalk.  Second  Row:  Wendy  Maurer,  Nancy  Pyle,  Linda  Fry,  Pat  Miller, 
Nina  Miles,  Denise  Lazo,  Ginna  Garrett,  Betsy  Barlow,  Michelle  Kik,  In- 


Harper  6 


grid  Dehn.  Third  Row:  Marlene  Kaplan,  Mariana  Coe,  Susie  Wells,  Rhonda 
Jump,  Susie  Woodward,  Carmi  Minelli,  Nancy  Gross,  Merle  Farber.  Linda 
Williamson. 


Front  Row:  Phyllis  Anninas,  Sande  Leiboritz,  Lee  Corse,  Linda  St.  Clair, 
Joy  Tolbert.  Second  Row:  Mary  Bengdoll,  Claudia  Lynch,  Angie  Harvey, 
Debbie  Milner,  Paula  Loherlein,  Jody  Bienberg,  Judy  Domele.  Third  Row: 
Pat  Lerchty,  jean  Lanning,  Anne  Coffin,  Carol  Hansen,  Chris  Welling,  Liz 
Reichle,  Jean  Neff.  Fourth  Row:  Gail  Harvor,  Teresa  Ward,  Nancy  Peter- 


sen, Nancy  Dray,  Lindsay  Brown,  Patti  Amstutz,  Sherry  Servin.  Fifth 
Row:  Micki  Weissler,  Karen  Gross,  Linda  Schottenstein,  Maria  Harvor, 
Polly  Dubin,  Jasre  Gibson.  Sixth  Row:  Marilyn  Hess,  Carol  Hibner,  Bea 
Sales,  Julia  Gates,  Gail  Murray,  Sharon  Heise,  Carolyn  White. 
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Front  Row:  Dick  S.  Thoele,  Gary  DewMidla,  Steve  Vice,  Mark  S.  Davis, 
Dave  T.  Hess.  Second  Row:  Bob  Edel,  Jim  Heinz,  Kurt  Maines,  Jim  Stra- 
dling,  John  Mericsko,  Mike  Galloway,  Phil  Ramsey,  Steve  Pogue,  Bob 
Gates  Giblin.  Third  Row:  Bob  Conley,  Mike  Stankovic,  Steve  Trenkner, 
Roy  Crumly,  Mark  Casey  Laesch,   Kim  Thurston,  Marvin  Giesting,  Bill 
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Schrage,  Bruce  Ladd,  Bill  Kennedy.  Fourth  Row:  Tom  Kruse,  Dave  Rine- 
hart,  Mike  Seeman,  Bill  Read,  Dennis  Wetzel,  Eric  Spears,  Mike  Pitz,  Ned 
Neuenschwander,  Doug  Koerner,  Chuck  Collins,  Chuck  Huey  Warf,  Tom 
Zimmerman. 
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McNutt 


Front  Row:  Gary  Smith,  Bonnie  Hughes,  Michele  Baran,  George  Aslania, 
Kathy  Kane,  Gary  Brown,  John  Hudson,  Joe  Fey,  Becky  Lloyd.  Second 
Row:  Terry  Debaets,  Alison  Davies,  Jane  Campbell,  Judy  Berebitsky,  Sandi 
Biggerstaff,  Kathy  Miholich,  Marg  DeRoo,  Rah  Lustina,  Cheryl  Seneff. 
Third  Row:  Sue  Mallon,  Cheryl  Cook,  Lynn  Fodoe,  Char  Gilea,  Dina  Har- 
mon, Jane  Chovanec,  Jeanne  McGue,  Kathy  Powell,  Kathy  Gallogly,  Nancy 
Lytle,  Priscilla  Seaborg,  Kathy  Murrmann,  Jan  Grant,  Kiki  Elich.  Fourth 
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Row:  Ester  Benrubi,  Tricia  Stanley,  Kathy  Lee,  Alicia  Heifer,  Man,'  Lou 
Troupa,  Scot  McGregor,  Linda  Kucan,  Mike  Rasor,  Joe  Holtman,  Mike 
Paskash,  John  Spaulding,  Matt  Page,  Ken  Rubin,  Boh  Gre\'e,  Doug  Kilgore, 
Doug  Pensiten,  Chuck  Main,  Paul  King,  John  Gunn,  Kirk  Hansen,  Rick 
Dowdell,  Beauford  Clayton,  Kathy  Hall,  Sarah  (Geek)  Stamp,  Gap,'  Hodge, 
Terry  Lattimore,  Eric  Lomax,  Dave  Sue. 
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Delgado  3 


Front  Row:  Sarah  Lucas,  Laura  Bullock,  Sandi  Na- 
cum,  Debra  Bototen.  Second  Row:  Sue  Barth,  Marie 
Beth  Conwell,  Ownie  McBride,  Debbie  Moran,  Deb- 
bie McKinney,  Kevin  Sievert.  Third  Row:  Portia 
Graninger,  Mike  Kimlick,  Andy  Smith,  Jim  Van 
Nuysse.  Fourth  Row:  Sue  Sikora,  Tricia  Weber, 


Rhonda  Day,  Sue  Tellman,  Debbie  Seaman,  Jeff 
Mohler,  Neal  Ostman,  Diane  Dages,  Vickie  Bikes. 
Fifth  Row:  Jim  Felabom,  Becky  Rumph,  Susan  Tay- 
lor, Angie  DeMichael,  Joan  Adkins,  Mike  Andrews, 
James  Bright,  Tim  Schitter,  Mike  Begansky,  Lee  Etta 
Cairnes,  Lou  Anne  Bell. 


Dejoya  Ground 
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Front  Row:  Leon  and  Laurie  Bliss.  Second  Row:  Car- 

lotta  Stillo,  Mary  Scheuer,  Maxine  Cusumano,  Bar- 
bara Tite,  Sue  Jacobson,  Nancy  Olson,  Rita  Poore. 


Third  Row:  Gail  Coffin,  Betsy  Gregoline,  Jann  We- 
solek.  Raggedy  Ann,  Connie  Broderick,  Renee  Stack, 
Cynthia  Werner,  Cathi  Campbell,  Mary  Ann  Ryle. 
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Front  Row:  Thersa  Bennett,  Lynn  Schitler,  Kathy  Clark,  Marianne  Heil- 
man.  Second  Row:  Marty  Mainous,  Su  Harrison,  Dana  Denson,  Gretchen 
Bohnsack,  Carol  Jennings,  Cindy  Miller,  Jeanne  Milharcic,  Judy  Cline. 
Third  Row:  Colleen  Conway,  Jan  Morgan,  Jean  Kennedy,  Carol  Gibson, 


Mary  Messerlie,  Sherry  Romine,  Janeen  Freije,  Kathy  Hutchinson,  Kim 
Gibbs,  Pat  Nagel,  Diane  Rierson,  Ruth  Shafer,  Robin  Berglauer,  Carol 
Ramsey,  Carol  Wilkinson,  Ann  Filippini. 


Dejoya  2 
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Read 


Front  Row:  Sally  Steurer,  Brenda,  Perry  Metz,  Laura  Sinclair,  Nancy  Vick- 
ers,  Brenda  Miles,  Laura  Sennett,  Pamela  Schneider,  Mary  Christensen,  Pat 
McCormick,  Cindy  Derer,  Cheryl  Fraphagen,  Joe  Breidenbach,  David 
"Pooch"  Perry.  Second  Row:  Kevin  Garber,  Jim  Quinn,  Scott  Keen,  Jack 
Murray,  Ken  Kasten,  Jess  Holler,  Ed  Justice,  Bob  Hurst,  Tim  McCullough, 
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Steve  Myron,  Joel  Kruger,  Jeff  Hardesty,  David  Bannard,  Dan  Scott,  Keith 
Buckley,  Randy  Brown,  Denny  Kelly,  Stan  Pease,  Dennis  Brunk,  Bill  Mor- 
row, Madame  "X".  Third  Row:  Phil  Reeves,  Bill  Wright,  Kim  McManus, 
Jane  Wittmer,  Andy  Chaille,  Dave  "Mouse"  Tyree,  Greg  "Tomatoe  '  De- 
Mattia,  Eric  Melby,  Bill  Holwager,  Dobie  Ham,  Steve  Fosler. 
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Front  Row:  Linda  Stowe,  Cathy  Rothfuss,  Lisa  Antonia,  Charla  Gabbert, 
Jana  Drumwright,  Penny  Larsen.  Second  Row:  Carla  Tipton,  Tina  Krog- 
dahl,  Sandy  Kowadla,  Susan  Smith,  Carol  Gillaspy,  Carol  Persohn,  Jan 
Goodman,  Jane  Kay  Verble,  Sherry  Walker,  Linda  Richey.  Third  Row: 


Boisen  2 

Teter 


Nancy  Nieber,  Karen  Nieloen,  Yvonne  Chow,  Connie  Covington,  Cynthia 
Brown,  Jaren  Woolard,  Sara  Smith,  Susan  Stouse,  Sherry  Thomas,  Susan 
Grant,  Lani  lozzo,  Denny  O'Grady. 
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Elkin 


Front  Row:  Mary  Robinson,  Gigi  Werner,  Becky  Gibson, 
Candy  McAdam,  Kathy  Pappas,  Kathy  Halloran,  Sandy 
Sirois.  Second  Row:  Holly  Smith,  Diana  Kapouralos,  Les- 
lie Zajac,  Carolyn  Knox,  Elva  Nuckois,  Lessia  Helm,  Julie 
Canny.  Third  Row:  Dee  Denger,  Sandy  Southerland, 
Joyce  Robinson,  Cindy  Wildman,  Louise  Klotz,  Chris 
Chauvette,  Brenda  Mullen,  Joyce  Smith,  Lucinda  Camp- 


bell, Diane  Langdon,  Jackie  Tiede.  Fourth  Row:  Sherry 
Shanabarger,  Liz  Larew,  Nancy  Ferro,  Marion  Kelm,  Jane 
McDaniel,  Karen  Loucks,  Debbie  Nagel,  Christy  Mills, 
Jane  Richardson.  Fifth  Row:  Mary  Bernetich,  Diane  Al- 
len, June  Balyk,  Natalie  Oliphant,  Lin  Stack,  Diane  Cas- 
tello,  Kathy  Houlihan,  Ruth  Ann  Wint,  Sue  Winey,  Bern 
O'Brien,  Lindsay  Blattner. 


Rabb2 


Front  Row:  Tresa  Bender,  Deb  Steins,  Janice  Leavell.  Sec- 
ond Row:  Mary  Beth  Hagy,  Cindy  Endsley,  Deb  Braun, 
Jan  Crider,  Faye  Spector,  Annette  Glickauf,  Angela  Mice- 


li.  Third  Row:  Sally  Hoover,  Alice  Kreisle,  Mary  Lou  Boh- 
er,  Jode  Richardson,  Susan  Onken,  Deb  Boggs. 
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Willke 


Front  Row:  Dave  Mattinsly,  Joel  Hughel,  Bill  Gasser,  Richard  Meak,  Van 
Ziegler,  Greg  Steffen,  Dan  Retter,  Dale  Rouch.  Second  Row:  Big  John, 
Shelbo  Stevinski,  David  Duckworth,  Tom  Terrific,  Fredy  Pernerski,  Jer- 

Willkie  South  5 


ome  Boldt,  Ralph  Redmond  III,  Don  Kuebler,  Jeff  Hite.  Third  Row:  Bob 
Zappa'   Long,  Rico  Saluat,  Rick  Rebozzo,  Craig  Webb,  Keith  Slater,  Rudy 
Schwenk,  Dave  Garriott,  Barry  Mangus,  Fredrick  Patrick,  John  Feeny  I. 
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Front  Row:  Katrina  Ragains,  Pam  Tucker,  Karen  Grossman,  Patti  Schmidt, 
Danna  Morris.  Second  Row:  Candy  Elmore,  Liz  Larty,  Cindy  Pope,  Nancy 
Zona,  Kim  Williams,  Conni  Ferraro,  Donna  O'Conner,  Peggy  Jenny,  Nancy 
Stark.  Third  Row:  Lorraine  Turner,  Barb  Oyler,  Susie  Elzey,  Anne  Doran, 

Willkie  North  5 


Karen  Vorreiter,  Cathie  Elteson.  Fourth  Row:  Carol  Byers,  Ruth  Damery, 
Shelley  Ellison,  Marybeth  Knust,  Barb  Moudy,  Kay  Seright,  Carmen 
Garcia. 


Waikie  North  11 


Front  Row:  Riz  Pandy,  Brenda  Smith,  Gretchen  Thalls,  Jill  Finke,  Cather- 
ine Simmons,  Sandi  Evans,  Kelly  McLaughlin,  Marci  Reddick,  Sharon 
Hochgesang,  Juman  Collier.  Second  Row:  Ish  Fulton,  Carol  Grober,  Cindy 


Angie,  Cathy  Damitz,  Jan  Gleissner,  Karen  Nabicht,  Kathy  Stouffer,  Tami 
May,  Sue  Wiese,  Lynne  Dennis,  Cheri  Buckles,  Jill  Mayer,  Rita  Hurley, 
Jody  Newton,  Helen  Calhoun,  Marcia  Magnuson. 
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Bi. 


Front  Row:  Jim  Mcintosh,  Jim  Mooney,  John  Barvve,  Dave  Snodgrass, 
Murray  Mendenhall.  Second  Row:  Don  Pitzer,  Steve  Frohbieter,  Larry 
Herman,  Pat  Graninger,  Bob  Mead,  Tim  Soukup,  Larry  Moore,  Gary  Wal- 
ters. Third  Row:  Dave  Falls,  James  Taylor,  Dave  Anderson,  Gregg  Pruett, 


Jim  Gore,  Gary  Wilhelm,  Doug  Rafferty,  Jim  Graessle,  Rick  McBride,  Paul 
Bresher,  Steve  Land,  Jeff  Baer,  Joe  Glaser,  Paul  Hewitt,  Randy  Roberts, 
Don  O'Donnell,  Bob  Thomas,  Chuck  Gemmer. 


Dodds  House 
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Sororities  —  security  and  sisterhood 


To  be  Greek  or  not  to  be  Greek?  How  many  times  did  I 
muse  over  that  question  in  my  mind  before  deciding  to  join 
my  sorority  ? 

In  the  beginning,  I  really  had  no  intention  of  joining. 
None  of  my  friends  and  not  very  many  kids  from  home  were 
in  sororities.  The  girls  on  my  dorm  floor  and  I  decided  to  go 
through  rush  for  the  experience  and  to  meet  new  people. 

But  I  found  myself  impressed  by  the  houses.  Not  just  by 
the  buildings  which  seemed  more  like  homes  to  me  than  the 
skyscraper  dorms.  Not  just  by  the  girls  who  seemed  so  con- 
fident and  friendly.  I  sensed  a  spirit  of  real  sisterhood.  Here 
were  places  where  I  could  find  close  friends  —  people  who 
would  accept  and  like  me  in  spite  of  myself.  Here  I  could 
find  security  and  gaity. 

I  became  a  pledge.  There  were  meetings  and  more  meet- 
ings, but  there  were  fun  things  too.  Getting  a  new  family  — 
big  sister,  mom,  and  dad.  Going  to  my  first  kegger  and  shak- 
ing like  a  leaf  when  I  saw  all  the  people.  Serenading  almost 
every  fraternity  house  on  campus  with  our  own  pledge  class 
songs.  Borassing  my  house  and  other  fraternities  with  toilet 


paper  and  corn  flakes.  Painting  the  sidewalks  of  our  Little 
500  partners. 

There  were  serious  activities.  Our  service  project  was  an 
Easter  party  for  15  underprivileged  girls.  Initiation  was 
memorable  and  I  was  so  relieved  to  become  an  active  sister. 

As  an  active,  things  are  pretty  much  the  same.  There  are 
still  dances,  parties  and  borasses.  Sure,  a  lot  of  the  initial 
sorority  glow  has  worn  off.  There  are  still  meetings  to  go  to, 
a  responsibility  to  be  upheld,  but  I  have  come  to  realize  that 
these  things  are  necessary  for  a  house  of  so  many  girls  to 
run  as  smoothly  as  possible. 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  there  are  60  or  more  girls  I 
can  confide  in,  60  or  more  girls  I  can  encounter  in  my  classes 
and  on  campus,  and  60  or  more  girls  I  can  share  my 
thoughts  and  fears  with. 

Things  are  not  perfect  all  the  time,  but  I  don't  pretend  to 
see  them  that  way.  I  see  that  we  share  a  common  bond  and 
that  this  is  where  I  chose  to  live.  Not  in  a  dorm  or  in  an 
apartment,  but  in  a  sorority. 
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A  fraternity  is 
more  than  a  place 
to  hang  your  hat 


It  had  been  just  over  a  year  ago  that  he  had  pledged  the 
fraternity.  He  had  come  into  it  knowing  little  more  of  what 
to  expect  than  what  the  stereotypical  fraternity  stories  had 
led  him  to  believe.  Maybe  he  would  find  himself  tied  to  a 
post  as  the  level  of  some  river  rose  around  him;  maybe  he 
would  be  kidnapped  and  sent  to  Idaho  in  a  boxcar  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  He  had  heard  all  of  the  stories,  and  yet  he 
hadn't  quite  believed  them.  He  had  assumed  then,  and  he 
knew  now,  that  the  times  had  changed  and  the  fraternities 
had  changed  with  them. 

And  he  had  been  right. 

He  had  been  yelled  at  a  lot,  and  he  had  been  lined  up  quite 
a  few  times  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  be  quizzed  over 
house  and  fraternity  information.  He  had  worked  every  Fri- 
day night  from  dusk  till  dawn  to  clean  the  house,  and  finally 
been  initiated  after  six  months  of  pledgeship.  But  he  had  not 
been  "roadtripped  "  or  beaten  or  electrocuted  in  the  showers. 
And  surprisingly  enough,  he  had  even  decided  that  he  had 
enjoyed  the  whole  thing. 

Contrary  to  what  had  been  his  stereotyped  expectations, 
life  in  a  fraternity  was  not  all  that  different  from  life  else- 
where. Days  were  spent  at  classes  and  in  front  of  the  tube 
(Cowboy  Bob,  Rona  Barrett,  and  the  nightly  movies).  There 
were  a  lot  of  typical  bull  sessions  and  some  people  actually 
did  study. 

There  were  some  unique  features  of  Greek  life,  he  admit- 
ted. It  was  more  than  just  a  place  to  hang  his  hat.  There  was 
the  pride  and  friendship  he  had  found  in  the  house.  There 
were  the  traditions  to  be  carried  on  and  the  obligations  to  be 
upheld.  There  were  bad  times  like  realizing  that  most  of  the 
house  government  was  a  joke  because  of  all  the  partying  and 
horsing  around.  But  the  many  shared  memories  and  experi- 
ences always  pulled  him  through. 

He  remembered  the  nights  he  had  spent  trying  to  break 
into  sororities  to  steal  composites,  and  of  talking  for  long 
hours  about  anything  that  came  to  mind.  This  was  the  only 
place  he  knew  where  he  could  argue  bitterly  with  a  person 
but  still  joke  with  him  over  something  else.  The  house  of- 
fered him  too  many  friendships  to  take  lightly  and  the  fra- 
ternity itself  was  too  important  to  kiss  off.  He  tried  hard  to 
think  of  one  really  good  reason  to  give  up,  and  as  usual, 
there  was  none. 

He  got  up  off  his  bed,  found  a  coat  and  left  to  find  some- 
one. What  the  hell  if  it  was  four  in  the  morning?  He  knew 
that  somewhere  in  the  house  there  was  someone  just  itching 
to  get  his  hands  on  an  Hour  House  Breakfast  Special  with  a 
lemonade  and  cherries.  \ah,  fraternity  life  was  a  pretty  good 
thing. 
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There  are  little  eccentricities  of 

living  in  greek  houses.  Waking 

up  to  find  40  girls  have  invaded 

your  male  castle  and  left  their 

calling  card  in  the  form  of 

T.P.  —  your  T.P.,  and  you  used  up 

the  last  of  the  non-glossy  pages 

of  the  Sears  catalogue  last  week. 

There  are  girl  and  guy  watching 

contests,  but  of  course,  that  goes 

on  all  over.  The  really  nice  thing 

though,  is  living  in  your  own  house 

where  you  can  sit  around  on  your 

lawn  and  enjoy  Bloomington's  rare 

days  of  sunshine. 


/-  X 
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Greeks  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  activities  with  other  greeks 
just  Hke  dormies  and  townies  stick 
together.  Thursday  is  big  Keggar 
night.  Usually  greek  houses  are 
together  for  Little  5.  They  combine 
forces  for  service  projects  like 
the  Teeter-totter  marathon  to 
benefit  Cancer  research  and 
Easter  Egg  hunts  for  the  poor  kids 
of  Bloomington.  And  then  of  course 
there's  just  the  general  borassing 
of  living  on  North  Jordan. 
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Front  Row:  Ron  Hinnigan,  John  Glaub,  John  Messinio,  Bill  Marsh,  Tim 
Hamill,  Mike  Shelby,  Louie  Tairos,  Mark  Blocker,  Hank  Bailey.  Second 
Row;  Chris  Veenen,  Paul  Rivas,  Dan  Bade,  Dennis  Henry,  Brian  Pomroy, 
Marty  Shields,  Bob  Barlow,  Mark  Hackbarth,  Bob  Bracco,  Doug  Atz,  Dave 
Bentley,  Danny  Lee  Stinson,  Rick  Domanski,  Rick  McNees.  Third  Row: 


Bob  Lorenz,  Joe  Brochman,  Chris  Drosis,  Mark  Wroebleski,  Jim  Zachau, 
Mike  Smith,  Dave  Foglen,  Mark  Smith,  Mike  Poe,  Kevin  Bartley.  Fourth 
Row:  Jerry  Kasten,  Dave  Ligman,  John  Hanson,  Rick  Lawson,  Bob  Fenema, 
Bob  Tracy,  Bud  Sirbu,  Mike  Plath,  Willie  Osbach. 


Acacia 


^ 


Alpha 

Chi 

Omega 


Front  Row:  Kathy  Kiley,  Becky  Stiles,  Nan  Klueh,  Kathy  Mouk,  Cindy 
Hoffman,  Diane  Dunn,  Susy  Bol,  Ann  Zimmerman,  Nancy  King,  Ann 
Hoffman,  Nanette  Rice,  Kerry  Callahan,  Debbie  Altheer,  Ann  Wilson,  Pau- 
la Hawking.  Second  Row:  Kathy  Ball,  Debbie  Miller,  Nancy  Troutman, 
Susan  Beaver,  Kathie  Fisher,  Kathy  Shade,  Cindy  Taylor,  Carol  Ambler. 
Lindy  Ellis,  Abby  Baker,  Linda  King,  Kim  Kleopfer,  Ann  Ridoux,  Cindi 
Hurak,  Linda  Cassady,  Sarah  Rogers,  Janis  Ireland,  Cindy  Garret,  Alice 


Scott,  Marianne  Hillis.  Third  Row:  Janet  Roark.  Toni  Atsaves.  Beth  Barn- 
horst,  Sara  Storey,  Joanne  Wheatley,  Ann  Morrison.  JoAnn  .Arbuckle,  Peg- 
gy Moss,  Terri  Zimmerman.  Brenda  Sims,  Shelley  Amor,  Stephanie  Karlos, 
Karen  Sater.  Jan  Justus.  Karen  McKinney.  Roni  Fleet.  Sue  Randall,  Sandy 
Kroetz,  Jill  Johnson.  Dana  Wood,  Maureen  Burger,  Muff  Howden.  Priscilla 
Seaborg.  Fourth  Row:  Barb  Woods.  Barb  Bolon,  Bev  Rady,  Becky  Williams, 
Jana  Chapman.  Nancy  Barry,  Beth  Romberger,  Paula  Dooley. 
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Front  Row:  Cindy  Watson,  Susie  Rush,  Nina  Strong,  Janet  Surface,  Karen 
Cherie  Cogane,  Dee  Dee  Wilson,  Sue  Ferguson,  Linda  Van  Boxtaele,  Linda 
Myers.  Second  Row:  Celeste  Bruno,  Donna  Eichelberger,  Carol  Dodd,  Ann 
Riddle,  Sally  Phillips,  Marcia  Engle,  Barb  Whitmire,  Debbie  Baker,  Nancy 
Richardson,  Joyce  Volakakis,  Ann  Kester,  Cora  Musial.  Third  Row:  Jean- 
nie  Schramm,  Sherry  Buickel,  Linda  Campbell,  Brenda  Reese,  Debbi  Myers, 
Stephanie  Shutts,  Mother  Holliday,  Julie  Hersberger,  Linda   Estrin,  Jane 


Alber,  Mary  Ann  Dooley,  Colleen  Murray,  Patti  Hagen,  Leigh  Clark. 
Fourth  Row:  Joyce  Campbell,  Mary  Birgdall,  Kathy  Greenway,  Kim- 
Chapin,  Peggy  Cleaveland,  Becky  Richardson,  Barb  Schmidt,  Sue  Fine, 
Marlene  Miller,  Mary  Lou  Corey,  Deb  Nelson,  Pat  Cooper,  Laura  Narta. 
Fifth  Row:  Mary  Beth  Rhoades,  Lee  Huminsky,  Val  Cook,  Mary  Sue  Pal- 
mer, Peggy  Best,  Liz  Reichie,  Kyle  Kelly,  Linda  Spencer,  Ann  Salo,  Deb 
Thompson,  Donna  Merkle,  Laurie  Hanway,  Susie  Alexander. 


Alpha 

Gamma 

Delta 
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Alpha 

Omicron 

Pi 


Front  Row:  Cheryl  Flojancic,  Joyce  Early,  Penny  Schmidt,  Becky  Lawson, 
Portia  Abbett,  Marilyn  King,  Karen  Gore,  Suzanne  Young,  Marian  Yacko, 
Pam  Liston,  Susan  McGill,  Diane  Hartley,  Diane  Rinehart,  Carol  O'Neal, 
Sue  Alber,  Viki  Herendeen,  Shezell  Summers,  Sally  Stegan,  Debbie  Dyson, 
Debbie  Snapp,  Carol  Makielski,  Beth  Harmsen,  Nancy  Rutledge,  Julie  Leit- 


ner,  Janet  Hoffmann,  Sue  Ellen  Pierson,  Julie  Bradley,  Cindy  Souers,  Mick- 
ie  Seller,  Lois  Bertocchio.  Second  Row:  Melissa  Tharpe.  Pat  Cooper,  Suzi 
Graham,  Mary  Mc  Kinney.  Nancy  Samek,  Sandy  Hanna,  Brenda  Beineke, 
Nancy  Grabill,  Mary  Waller.  Janet  Pole,  Rene  VVestbay,  Marsha  Stanley, 
Jamie  Gordon.  Karen  Saylor,  Kyra  Matherly . 
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Front  Row:  Carol  Maxam,  Linda  Cast,  Susan  Hemmeger,  Janice  Brames, 
Kaye  Fettig,  Linda  Hoke,  Jane  Fettig,  Jan  Riffe,  Nancy  Faris,  Debbie  Mel- 
wid.  Second  Row:  Shelley  Ellison,  Nancy  Lytle,  Kathy  Shelby,  Sherry 
Brown,  Trudy  Harlow,  Terri  Tilford,  Cherrie  Feichter,  Susan  Wallisa,  Anita 
Shaw,  Marcia  Richardson,  Janet  Bishop,  Amy  Danly.  Third  Row:  Jonna 
Basse,  Tina  Morris,  Jan  Brewer,  Ann  Kirkland,  Kristin  Wieneke,  Sarah 
Shade,  Priscilla  Shedd,  Marilynn  Constantine,  Tammy  Williams,  Mindy 
Ziegler,  Monica  Torretto,  Cheryl  Schultz,  Susan  Faulkner,  Karis  Kessler. 


Fourth  Row:  Alice  Myerly,  Cathy  D.  Smith,  Carol  D.  Gould,  Tammy  Baas, 
Pat  Van  Schoyck,  Karen  Stumph,  Janice  Elliott,  Carol  Lee  Humphrey,  Edie 
Gloye,  Carol  Corbin,  Joyce  Jasinski,  Lori  Chrusciel,  Nancy  Herzberg, 
Leigh  Richardson.  Fifth  Row:  Lynn  Price,  Mary  Wynant,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Schmitz,  Toni  Mansfield,  Gayle  Rominger,  Jackie  Perrine,  Lori  Thellmann, 
Barbara  Black,  Marlene  Straub,  Conni  Martin,  Nancy  Lanigan,  Donna 
DeLone,  Nancy  Patterson,  Sandy  Prisco,  Debbie  Powell,  Peggy  Ammer- 
man,  Connie  Pay  ton,  Sally  Slingerland. 


Alpha 
Phi 
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Alpha 
Sigma 
Phi 


Front  Row:  Kent  Rebman,  Dave  Hammerling,  Brad  Strausburg,  Terry 
Christian,  Chris  Shoemaker,  Steve  Fairchild,  Floyd  Prisock,  Tom  Hyland, 
Brent  Hedrick,  Bob  Stewart.  Middle  Four:  Mike  Lawless,  Charlie  Cleven- 
ger.  Rod  Isfalt,  Chuck  Ellison.  Second  Row:  Steve  Stone,  Ross  Voorhees, 
Jim  Nicholas,  Brent  Speraw,  Richard  Badertscher,  Scott  Wiebe,  Jim  Hocker- 


man,  Tim  Taber,  Ted  Kuhn,  Mark  Mills,  Alex  Milosavljevic.  Third  Row: 
Paul  Armborst,  Joe  Adams,  Mark  English,  Jeff  Hurst,  Dave  Butler,  Jim 
Burns,  Mike  Gentry,  Paul  Miles,  Dan  Host,  Scott  Lummis,  Frank  Wahman, 
Larry  Nisley,  Greg  Mannion,  Joe  Lopus,  Jim  Koriya,  Johnnie  Wahman, 
MartyXevy,  Bill  Neubauer,  Mike  Stemm,  Mike  Pluris. 
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Front  Row:  John  Potts.  Jose  Sanchez,  Rob  Adams,  Matt  Spicklemier,  James 
Southern,  Bill  Lmdley,  Walt  Hiatt.  Second  Row:  Al  Menner,  Mike  Murrell, 
Gary  Callahan,  Bryce  Bennett.  Third  Row:  Steve  Chadwick,  Stan  Gilbert. 
Bob  Stewart.  Robin  Wolfe,  Dave  Dann,  Carl  Raub.  Fourth  Row:  Jim  Old- 
ham, Steve  Katzenberger,  Chuck  Parrott,  Harry  Schull,  John  Lipscomb.  Jim 
Stewart,  Dave  Eaton.  Left  Ledge:  Bill  Hunt,  Steve  Martin,  Pete  Finnerty, 


Rick  Hewitt.  John  Groub.  Mike  Pipher.  Greg  Feeman.  Chris  Miller,  Lee 
Heyde.  Right  Ledge:  Kevin  Riley,  Ed  Bennett,  Ken  Shoup,  Terry  Wood, 
Lynn  Frye,  Jay  Cain,  Jim  Roehradanz,  Jesse  Cid.  Roof:  Tony  Shaffstall,  Jeff 
Beaver,  Terrence  Blish,  Dave  DePoy,  Kent  Miller.  Dave  Hopkins,  Mike 
Sullivan.  Kyle  Bowman,  John  Long,  Mark  Cohen,  Bill  Meyers. 


Alpha 

Tau 

Omega 
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Beta  Theta  Pi 


Front  Row:  Jim  Dougherty,  Terry  Ginthner,  Bruce  Burns,  Rick  Zeph, 
Craig  Schroeder,  Jeff  Hindman,  Randy  Saylor,  Dave  Seybert,  Pat  Wright, 
Steve  Bainaka,  Fred  Luddy,  Brian  Francisco,  Bob  Bencic.  Second  Row:  Rick 
Laney,  Jeff  O'Maley,  Steve  Kreutzfeld,  Bob  Herdrich,  Scott  Nay,  Ben  Wil- 
son, Nick  Duncan,  Dave  Stiff,  Joel  Pratt,  Kurt  Grindstaff,  Darrell  Simone, 
Nick  Cucharale,  Tom  Black,  John  Littell,  Jim  Ellison.  Third  Row:  Kevin 
Watts,  Joe  Teegarden,  Dan  Petrie,  Marty  Meadows,  George  Dresbach,  Bill 


Compton,  Mike  Kumler,  John  Wright.  Mike  Bennett.  Chris  Cron.  Nick 
Stanutz,  Jeff  Zeckel,  Dan  Hayes,  Greg  Baker.  Steve  Pfenninger,  Drew  Ster- 
ley,  Mike  McCord,  Tom  Inskeep,  Craig  Tenney.  Fred  Logan.  Jeff  Campbell, 
Jim  Perky,  Ed  Catlett,  Dean  Bobiliya.  Tom  Fribley.  Jim  Stevens.  Dave 
Humphrey,  Don  Hinds,  Rick  Harris,  Steve  Ensor.  Mike  Muirhead.  Boh 
Hetherington,  Steve  Heidenreich. 
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Chi 
Omega 


Front  Row:  Terry  Hammond,  Paula  Richmond,  Julie  Cobb,  Debi  Ford,  Lin- 
da Philip,  Vicki  Wilhelmu5,  Martha  York,  George  Terzes,  Cathy  Wolfe, 
Mary  Sue  Blaney,  Sue  Miller,  Marilyn  Hrnjak,  Sandy  Curry,  Laura  Witt, 
Patti  McManus,  Jamie  Gaffney,  Lana  Bell.  Second  Row:  Elyse  Candsmun, 
Kim  McManus,  Pat  Turpin,  Nancy  Claus,  Barb  Bone,  Carolyn  Wilson, 
Linda  Bargelt,  Sherry  Amon,  Sue  Beck,  Pam  DeWitt,  Barb  Bryan,  Cindy 
Clymer,  Linda  Hodges,  Kathy  Fleming,  Sara  Harrell,  Jan  Kennedy,  Cindy 
Clement,  Connie  Boles,  Jayme  Shannon,  Kitty  Gates.  Third  Row:  Judy  Of- 
fice, Elaine  Becher,  Karen  Allemeier,  Debbie  EUibee,  Darlisa  Schaerer,  Susie 


Benner,  Rhonda  Hill,  Pam  Richmond,  Debbie  Cochran,  Amy  Thomas,  Barb 
Stegnach,  Beth  Rosenstein,  Mary  Quick,  Emily  Coffey,  Wendi  Farber, 
Merle  Farber,  Cheryl  Poole,  Jane  Bannerman.  Fourth  Row:  Nina  Winters, 
Carla  Kelly,  Janet  Stevens,  Terry  Epares,  LeeAnn  Willits,  Stacia  Horn, 
Colleen  Watson,  Jackie  Fowler,  Betsy  Eberhardt,  Kathy  Diehl,  Ann  Mason, 
Karen  Lamping,  Toni  Foster,  Lindsay  Goff,  Carol  Kluge,  Sue  Radtke,  Jen- 
nifer Hare,  Holly  Heemstra,  Kathy  Kane,  Lisa  Sennett,  Diane  Collins,  Ka- 
thy Walsh,  Kathy  Ginn. 
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Center:  Mike  Bishop.  Left  To  Right:  Mark  Dayton,  Doug  Rose,  Rich  Lit- 
tell,  Kinnear  Powell,  Bob  Kirkpatrick,  Kurt  Doversberger,  Jerry  Schnarr, 
Marty  Overholser,  Robert  Strain,  Mike  Kolacz,  Bill  Holwager,  Verne  Pow- 
ell, Mike  Dayton,  Garry  Rybar,  Dan  Winters,  Mike  Farner,  Steve  Swine- 


hart,  Terry  Schnarr,  Larry  Westberg,  Bill  VanSenus,  Rich  Higginbotham, 
Carl  Off,  Mark  Jurgonski,  Ray  Smith,  Ken  Russell,  Dave  Holwager,  Roger 
Antoniu,  John  Cox,  Mike  Ratliff,  Jeff  Pollom. 


Delta 
Chi 


^c- 
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rroni  KOW:  Jan  Roberts,  Sherry  Fender,  Susie  Werhenberg,  Gloria  Arvay, 
Charlotte  Lottes,  Janet  Kosewicz,  Susan  Welchons,  Jane  Hall,  Cindy  Bolde- 
buck.  Second  Row:  Carol  Abbott,  Pam  Pfeifer,  Lisa  Forbregd,  Sue 
Schwartz.  Debbi'-  Lemon,  Gail  Stewart.  Kathv  Sagala,  Diane  Burger.  Susie 
Parrish,  Mary  Slama,  Linda  McWhorter.  Third  Row:  Frances  Ryan,  Karen 
Jacobson,  Jane  Klicka,  Ellen  Kreitman,  Jane  Wachholz,  Debbie  Smith,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Susie  Rowlison,  Barb  Lawall,  Sue  Kinel,  Liz  Hreha,  Ellen  Baker, 
Beth  Lorev,  Teresa  Hall,  Nancv  Hicks,  Nannef^p  Browning,  Jane  Kilbv,  Jill 
Curry,  Nancy  Kessler,  Kathy  Hansen,  Jane  Richardson,  Linda  Mansio, 
Marsha  Strickler,  Susie  Ross,  Nancy  Fueger,  Gretchen  Letterman.  Fourth 


Delta 
Delta 
Delta 


Row:  Cathy  Chenoweth,  Teresa  Burke,  Debbie  Miller,  Carolyn  Boggs, 
Nancy  Kohn,  Debbie  Beeker,  Gail  Fischer,  Beth  Thomas,  Diane  Howland, 
Kathy  Stec.  Fifth  Row:  Shannon  Wampler,  Mary  Grothouse,  Kathy  Fletch- 
er, Susie  Speck,  Sue  Kuhn,  Sue  Illing,  Barb  Jones,  Kathy  Allen,  Marcy 
Bickel,  Terri  Gettelfinger,  Michelle  Borer,  Martha  Martin,  Becky  Chittick, 
Laurie  Dewes,  Ginger  LeVandis,  Gail  Moberly,  Dee  Landis,  Laura  Moore. 
Sixth  Row:  Amy  Yost,  Janine  Bonner,  Betsy  Yarborough,  Ann  Tikka,  Sue 
Schramm,  Jan  Alexander,  Joan  Byrne,  Lindsay  Byer,  Karen  Bower,  Marsha 
Hubbard,  Jane  Fields. 


i 
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Delta  Gamma 


Front  Row:  Ann  Jenkins,  Jill  Joseph,  Soozie  Grandcolas,  Kathy  Molenda, 
Shauna  Gatten,  Gina  Small,  Sally  Poyer,  Kathy  Baker,  Paula  Joiner,  Pamela 
Fulker,  Janet  Morgan,  Connie  Coveleskie.  Second  Row:  Susie  Sherman, 
Alberta  Valencia,  Becky  Kubley,  Joan  Noonan,  Pam  Elliott,  Beth  Brenizer 
Judy  Hager,  Sue  Smeltzer,  Tamy  Snouffer,  Betsy  Cochran,  Krista  Wida- 
man,  Susan  Fritz.  Third  Row:  Debbie  Willson,  Joan  Belschwender,  Karen 
Barna,  Debbie  Huffman,  Jill  Bower,  Carla  Fruechtenicht,  Pam  Brough, 
Maryclare  Cressy,  Amy  Coy,  Patti  Hamilton,  Nancy  Welch,  Sue  Ligocki, 
Lori  Click,  Barb  Olenyik.  fourth  Row:  Barb  Mannan,  Jane  Leeney,  bue 


Morrow,  Kris  Turner,  Pam  Nickols,  Elaine  Beer,  Su  Nagengast.  Mary  Ja- 
blonski,  Kathy  Kennedy,  Jean  Rogers,  Mary  Manning.  Cathy  Cron,  Leslie 
Smock.  Fifth  Row:  Laurie  Bell,  Judy  Radebaugh.  Suzi  Hill.  Eileen  O  Hara. 
Therese  Glassmeyer,  Sandy  Bland,  Celeste  Glassmeyer,  Jean  Rogers.  Sandy 
Reichert,  Marybeth  Fee,  Marcia  Fritz,  Diane  Nelson,  Annlee  Fleck,  Jan 
Miller.  Sixth  Row:  Leslie  Sherman,  Kathy  Ober,  Sally  McMahan,  Katie 
Culp,  Mary  Granson,  Jeni  Hawkins,  Susan  \'an  Benten.  Jan  Stuebing.  Lau- 
rie Seidholz,  Jill  Hlay,  Missy  Baker,  Dede  Dobson. 
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Front  Row:  Jeff  Cochran,  Jeff  Miller,  Mark  Koebbe,  Ray  Nymberg,  Tom 
Schalliol,  Larry  Gossman,  Mark  Schalliol,  Tim  Eble,  Steve  McDonald, 
Doug  Pond.  Second  Row:  Jerry  Wollam,  Bob  Whitman,  Joe  Stegman,  Phil 
Polis,  Bill  Curran,  Greg  Smith,  Kirk  Dittemore,  Bob  Millbern,  Jim  Hougk, 
John  Brost,  Alex  Burks,  Tom  Price,  Steve  Anspach,  Bob  Lamb,  Ed  Reed. 


Scott  Etzler,  John  Mason.  Third  Row:  Dick  Peck,  Dean  Fleischhauer,  Greg 
Elsen,  Phil  McKee,  Randy  Wilburn,  Dave  Lee,  Kevin  Smith,  Paul  Moss, 
John  Murphy,  Lynn  Lukow,  Skip  Elliot.  Fourth  Row:  Tom  Burns,  Dave 
Bannard,  Kirby  Moss,  Pete  Durhiemer,  Jim  Farrell,  Craig  Hutchinson.  Fifth 
Row:  Phil  Ruakman,  Dave  Whitman,  Jeff  Taylor. 


Delta 
Upsilon 
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Delta  Zeta 


Front  Row:  Sally  Tippett,  Pam  Lamppert,  Barb  Bowers,  Barb  Smith,  Jane 
Wieselthier,  Donna  Bunting.  Second  Row:  Caroline  Swartz,  Karen  Hill, 
Vicki  David,  Kathy  Collins,  Patti  Elliot,  Melanie  Parrish,  Donna  Zysk. 
Third  Row:  Elaine  Linderman,  Beverly  Seasongood,  Janeth  Cassle,  Sherry 
Cole,  Gena  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Walters  "Mimi",  B.  J.  Hyne,  Terri  Perkins,  Joy 
Strieker,  Maggie  Davis,  Jackie  Hawkins,  Darlene  Einikis.  Fourth  Row; 
Debbie  Lyster,  Mitzi  Gregory,  Alisa  Comin,  Barb  Burchfield,  Karen  Botte- 


rud.  Missy  Robinson,  Tui  Canonico,  Paula  Boyd,  Rosalyn  Doyle,  Kenetta 
Swetnam,  Jan  Doerfler,  Jackie  Tiede.  Diane  Langdon.  Sue  Taggart,  Deb 
Johnson,  Mary  Jane  Drndak.  Ann  Duerr,  Joyce  Nance.  Fifth  Row:  Merry 
Ebenholtz,  Beth  Wilson,  Martha  Merk,  Bev  Brasich.  Mary  Frischkorn,  Ka- 
thy Bassett,  Betsy  Colby,  Lori  Skirvin,  Gail  Cauffman,  Tina  Hornibrook, 
Cindy  Brown,  Jill  Johnson,  Marty  Mainous,  Karen  McKinney. 
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Kappa 
Alpha 
Theta 


Front  Row:  Marcia  Meyers,  Roz  Harris,  Buba  Saillant,  Mrs.  Dawson,  Kitty 
Rubbenstahl,  Debbie  Taseff,  Carol  Smith.  Second  Row:  Marje  Gates,  Sally 
Swinford,  Heidi  Remak,  Carol  Geller,  Sandy  Jesse,  Marcia  Weller,  Nancy 
Shelton.  Third  Row:  Cori  Englemann,  Debbie  Connolly,  Marilyn  Myers, 
Ann  Gunnip,  Valli  Smith,  Mary  Corsaro,  Barb  Hicks,  Debbie  Blackwell. 
Fourth  Row:  Kim  Bjork,  Marilyn  Schumann,  Beth  Miller,  Marva  Ping, 
Debbie  Shook,  Cindy  Sedberry,   Debbie  Nell,  Diane  Cones,  Barb  Brake. 


Fifth  Row:  Carry  Thielemann,  Barb  McDonald,  Cathy  O'Mahoney,  Bobby 
Metland,  Nancy  Salb,  Connie  Cain.  Sixth  Row:  Julie  O'Brien,  Joanie  Hil- 
leary.  Sue  Fortier,  Cindy  Heine,  Lynn  Wilson,  Pat  Martin,  Julie  Stoutham- 
mer,  Katie  Hall,  Sharon  McQuin,  Bev  Owens,  Pam  Cain,  Sue  Roush,  Barb 
Castaldi,  Carolyn  Woolsey,  Mary  Lee  Jonst,  Amy  Larrison,  Beth  Irwin, 
Joanie  Marshall,  Melinda  Hall,  Nancy  Pritchard,  Suzanne  Cory,  Ginny 
Eschbach,  Wendy  Myres. 
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Front  Row:  Keith  Mitchell,  Winston  Black,  James  Goodrich,  Carl  Mack, 
David  Williams,  Royce  Fields.  Second  Row:  Eddie  Frazier,  Bruce  Winburn, 
Tim  Moore.  Steven  Haywood,  Roger  Turner,  Steven  Bailey,  George  Posey, 


Vernon  Williams,  Donald  Salter,  Terry  Burt,  David  Bryant,  Michael  King, 
Stanely  Cameron,  Gerald  Higgins,  Anthony  Gales,  Aaron  Smith,  Raymond 
Draughon,  Jerry  Hill,  Randall  Harlan,  Mark  Powers. 


Kappa 
Alpha 
Psi 


Front  Row:  Hurdie  Bailey,  Victoria  Ayers,  Diane 
Sease,  Elizabeth  Sherlock,  Diane  Johnson,  Arietta 
Rhodes,  Glorietta  Motley,  Paula  Adams,  Marita  John- 
son, Anita  Burnam,  Joy  Stovall,  Lisa  Helm,  Carolyn 


Knox,  Felicia  McPherson,  Elva  Nuckols,  Joyce  John- 
son, Paula  Keno,  Mary  Weeden,  Pamela  Cantrell,  Petra 
Diggins. 
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Kappa 
Delta 


I 


^/iP 


f^ 


Front  Row:  Judy  Shepherd,  Lynn  Christy,  Para  Graber,  Peggy  Crimans, 
Laurel  Reynolds,  Terri  Gick,  Bartha  Hartman,  Ruth  Zankl,  Nancy  Matting- 
ly,  Mary  Pikus.  Second  Row:  Steph  Tanke,  Jamie  Smith,  Gwen  Palmer, 
Kim  Hurson,  Barb  Sadler,  Vena  Rainford,  Mary  Ann  Capodice,  Arleen 
Kuhlman,  Melinda  Beutler,  Debbie  Brown,  Emily  Shook,  Janine  Myer,  Sue 


Boardman,  Nancy  Adkins,  Ranita  Hopewell,  Robin  Johnson,  Renee  Steele, 
Elona  Sue  Hermann,  Shannon  Tinsley,  Sara  Miles,  Jane  Dirlam,  Mary 
Blackwood,  Peggy  Francis,  Cathy  Kessler,  Gina  Brinkman,  Rossie  Buecker. 
Third  Row:  Jan  Malsted,  Ann  Brockman,  Suzie  Campbell. 
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Front  Row:  Lynn  Gudemann,  Nancy  Davis,  Jennifer  Mills,  Susan  Basanda, 
Sherry  Leedom,  Sarah  Overmeyer,  Carolyn  Post,  Debbie  Schaefer,  Lynn 
Redick,  Barb  Tansey,  Kathy  Heazlitt.  Second  Row:  Karen  Enzor,  Debi 
Tyte,  Katie  Robinson,  Debbie  McKee,  Debbie  Rochford,  Patty  Mason, 
Becky  Guehring,  Marilee  Fraser,  Lynn  Brewer,  Mrs.  Smith,  Cindy  Kreig- 
baum,  Marsha  Irick,  Carol  Henderson,  Kim  Pendergast,  Cindy  Young, 
Lana  Smith.  Thiid  Row:  Norah  Ellis,  Carol  Wirth,  Demmy  Mann,  Sue 


Bromer,  Trish  Young,  Barb  Kammeraad,  Lynn  Wadell,  Valerie  Nelson,  Kir- 
sty  Hollander.  Fourth  Row:  Sally  Witner,  Jean  Frost,  Mib  Bramlette,  Suz- 
anne Matt,  Marcie  Barnard,  Lynn  Hennessy,  Nancy  Rappeport,  Diane 
Tyte,  Jean  Newton,  Sue  Webber,  Dinah  Wright,  Anne  Keily,  Sally  Siggins, 
Carla  Tevault,  Winnie  Thexton,  Betsy  Tracy,  Pam  Kohnke,  Julie  Smith, 
Barb  Burrington,  Betty  Prang,  Jody  Crabtree. 


PLEDGES,  Left  to  Right  —  Bottom  to  Top:  Stacey  Manhart,  Jenny  Ov- 
ermeyer, Debi  Kern,  Carol  Zerman,  Becky  Hall,  Katie  Marvel,  Joanie 
Bell,  Marsha  Weil,  Leslie  Meek,  Jane  McMillan,  Lydia  Mitchell.  Ann 
PoUam,  Jeri  Sanders,  Jean  Merkel,  Karen  Sprenger,  Kae  Dee  Hatfield. 
Jean  Laughlin,  Becky  Milles,  Terri  Trinble,  Cindy  Stewart,  Barb  Sche- 
gel,  Teri  Courtaney,  Jody  Newton,  Claudia  Weed,  Tizi  Sheehan,  Beth 
Fisher,  Susan  Lucas. 


Kappa 
Kappa 
Gamma 


I 


Front  Row:  Nol,  John  Bearss.  Felix.  Second  Row:  Lee  Schaeffer,  Peanut 
Stein,  Mog  Morgan,  Jeff  Elliot.  Third  Row:  Barth  Anderson,  Wesley  Her- 
rington.  Dude  Brooks,  Jay  Goodwin,  James  C.  Billman,  John  Krivacs,  Al 
Smith,  Scott  Waddell.  Fourth  Row:  Scooter  Etherington,  Chris  Molen,  Jay 
Thayer,  M.  D.  Molsen,  Dave  Rutledge,  Mom  Black,  Carlo  Lesher,  Connie 
Powell,  Hawk  McCrery,  Hooter  Hey,  John  Records,  Dick  McNeely,  Brian 


Berkman.  Fifth  Row:  Goeff  Paddock,  Craig  Nolan,  Mike  Canaan,  Randy 
Parr,  Jeff  Warden,  Dean  Waddinglon,  Steve  Williams,  Jeff  Belt,  Mark  Hag- 
gerty,  Milton  Gordon,  Mark  Sherman,  Bill  Bailey,  Rob  Kuietkus,  Jack  Har- 
ris, Horse  Kovatch,  John  Jordon,  Terry  Kemp,  Steve  Kruse,  Al  Dunn,  Toot 
Moore,  Harry  McCool,  Pete  Cook,  Bill  Hitch,  Jeff  Johns,  Jim  Nelson,  Bill 
Devaney,  Dennis  Cremeens. 


Phi 
Delta 
Theta 
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Phi  Kappa  Psi 


Front  Row:  Mike  Siebert,  Tim  AUvvein,  Jeff  Herren.  Second  Row:  Steve 
Gamrath,  Mark  Bickeis,  Scott  Billingsley.  Phil  Borntroeger,  Bruce  Saylor, 
Dan  Megan,  Brian  Barnhorst,  Hen  Hanson,  Pete  Fanning,  Keith  Mough- 
maw,  Dave  Fenstermaker,  Robb  Babbs.  Third  Row:  Dave  Hormuth,  Bob 
Pell,  Jim  Lynch,  Jack  Painter,  Randy  Benner,  Dennis  Carmichael,  Bill  Meier, 
Leigh  Dorrington,  Jim  Siebert,  Charles  Sparrenberger,  Dave  Glover,  Scott 


Wilhelmis,  Tom  Meyer,  Mark  Kraner,  Craig  Taelman,  Scott  Foncannon, 
Scott  Owens,  Jeff  Gamrath,  Dick  Nutler.  Fourth  Row:  Tim  Christensen, 
Jeff  Troeger,  Bill  Denton,  Jim  Bowles,  Jay  Mattchet,  Bill  Mutz,  Brian  Dav- 
ies,  Brian  Hawkes,  Dan  Cartwright,  Greg  Smith,  Dave  Ziegner.  Dave  Lam- 
bert, Kent  Holcomb,  Dave  Anderson.  Jerry  Miller,  Rick  Hoover,  Steve 
Smith,  Don  Ireland,  Kim  Richardson. 
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Phi 

Kappa 

Tau 


Front  Row:  Darrel  Davis,  Ellen  Sanditen,  Glenn  Deyton,  Mary  Schepman, 
Mitch  Bonta,  Mary  Beth  Godsey,  Craig  Mitchell,  Teri  Smith.  Second  Row: 
Max  Forgey,  Don  Brier,  Larry  Haney,  Sue  Piunti,  Frank  Parry,  Cathy  Ortiz, 


Chico  Ortiz.  Third  Row:  Bob  Benson,  Greg  Young,  Bob  Roll,  Rick  Gann, 
Jim  Cartwright,  Ed  Prikaszczikow,  Lou  Clark,  Barb  Lukawski,  T.  P.  Young. 
Fourth  Row:  Lorin  Kilch,  Kathy  Roesener,  Dick  Luchtman. 
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Front  Row:  Vicky  Corbin,  Melanie  Cole,  Mary  Liniger,  Nancy  Etherington, 
Patti  Parrot,  Beth  Johnson,  Paula  Heil,  Barb  Heine,  Debbie  Kuntz,  Debbie 
Scheidt,  Carol  Mathis,  Lori  Templeton,  Jeanette  Kolb,  Lark  Nahrwold.  Sec- 
ond Row:  Kathy  Knutson,  Lynn  Bannon,  Kay  Campbell,  Brenda  Engle, 
Linda  Templeton,  Vickie  Lux,  Marty  Blakely,  Mary  Beth  Reed,  Mom  Tylor, 
Judy  Sanders,  Sari  Asher,  Jeannie  Wood,  Julie  Retterer,  Peggy  Sufana, 


Marsha  Dunne,  Debbie  Herran,  J.  J.  Brown.  Third  Row:  Debbie  Pancell, 
Sandy  Bauer,  Judy  Collings,  Lisa  Cole,  Debbie  Martin,  Betsy  Meglemie, 
Janie  Coles,  Paula  Thomas,  Vickie  Tarnow,  Joann  Hinchman,  Debbie 
Doneff,  Velynda  Burnes,  Jill  Ferris,  Joann  Wilkins,  Susie  Yaden,  Teresa 
Westfall,  Ann  Morrow,  Barb  Boyd,  Terri  Martin,  Susie  Murdock,  Sus  Miz- 
en,  Jemma  Rumple,  Kim  Pappert,  Carol  Nelson. 


Pi 

Beta 

Phi 
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Front:  Will  Shortz,  Dan  Fagan,  Tim  Dorsey,  Jay  Hill,  Dave  S'rohm.  Back: 
Tom  Zachary,  Mark  Schneides,  Greg  Horn,  Jerry  Romjue,  Luke  Habig,  Jon 
Cheek,  Ralph  Hall,  Dave  Jackson,  Scott  Evans,  Steve  Schneider,  Jerry 
Kemp,  Dave  Gross,  Tim  Fox,  John  Parchem,  Pete  Molina,  Neil  Krull,  Tom 


Gill,  Jackie,  Griffo,  Dan  Higgins,  Mark  Hazeltine,  John  Ribar,  Steve  Tra- 
cewski,  Dan  Hughes,  Jim  Trigger,  Phil  Dils,  Steve  Seger,  Jeff  Krodel,  Steve 
Sommer,  Dave  Uberto,  Rick  Birnbaum.  Above:  John,  Sawyer,  Tom 
Zatkulak. 


Pi 
Kappa 
Alpha 
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Front  Row:  Tom  Kelley,  John  Shipley,  Fred  Harms,  Curt  Hill,  Lar- 
ry Becker,  Jon  Kubley,  Mark  Spurgeon,  Steve  Pike,  Bob  Ravens- 
burg,  Dave  Wright,  Dave  Busch,  Steve  Ball,  Steve  MoHet,  Scott 
Baker,  Larry  Sullender,  Bruce  Vanatta,  Andy  Garman,  Mike  Fow- 
ler, Ted  Powell,  Mike  Kleuh,  Kevin  Ford.  Second  Row:  Gary  Mer- 
rick, Terry  Calkins,  Drew  Augustine,  Dirk  Cheatham,  Jim  Ham- 
blin,  John  Rang,  Jim  Kaellner,  Crist  Blassaras,  Dan  Atkins,  Scott 
Woolery,  Jim  Jansen,  Don  McCartney,  Mark  Jordon,  Bruce  Wal- 


ters, Rob  Elliot,  Mike  Rose,  Dennis  Anderson,  Mark  Dixon,  Tim 
McDaniel,  Dwight  Thompson,  Dave  Anderson,  Right  Side:  Bruce 
Jordan,  Jim  Pearce,  Jeff  Reed,  Craig  Kurtz,  Bob  Peacock,  Ray  Sail- 
lant.  Rich  Eskew,  Joe  Taylor,  Chuck  Van  Meter,  Rich  Maddox, 
John  Cravens.  Foreground:  Mike  Atkins,  Don  Chase,  Dave  Sim- 
mons, Mark  Albertson,  Jerry  Newton,  Kim  Karlen,  Mark  Kamin- 
ski,  Don  Seidholty,  Tom  Schmidt,  Carson  Smith,  Dave  Agler. 


Sigma 
Chi 
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Sigma 
Kappa 


Front  Row:  Debbie  Cravens,  Kassi  Prendergast, 
Vicki  Carvey,  Judi  Lytle,  Kerry  Prendergast, 
Connie  Mattheis.  Second  Row:  Patty  Somes, 
Mom  Pearson,  Maryann  Kenworthy,  Clare 
Leibfarth,  Shirley  Ramsey,  Debbie  Chavis. 
Third  Row:  Mary  Beth  Godsey,  Debbie  Akers, 
Pat  HoUis,  Cindy  Dipert,  Georga  Stromer. 
Fourth  Row:  Peggy  Boughman,  Maryann 
Kieinski,  Marge  Doyle,  Christie  Clayton.  Fifth 
Row:  Jill  Blesch,  Debbi  Curry,  Diana  Maudlin, 
Cathie  Huffman.  Sixth  Row:  Ruth  Watson, 
Lynn  Tolley,  Debbie  Leasure,  Sue  Whitford. 
Seventh  Row:  Diane  Buyer,  Karen  Dilworth, 
Kyleen  Grandstaff,  Ruth  Churchill,  Elaine 
MiUer. 


*Mti 
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Front  Row:  Whiskey  and  Al,  Brothers  not  pictured  above:  Rick  Abel,  Ton> 
Abernathy,  Dave  Adams,  Bill  Armstrong,  Mike  Bartlett,  Tony  Bertig, 
Bruce  Blackburn,  D.  Boitet,  Bob  Boyd,  Ron  Browning,  Bill  Brusse,  Tom 
Buck,  Al  Burns,  Jerry  Burtt,  Ryan  Buzzard,  Steve  Cain,  Lloyd  Caldemeyer, 
Face  Caley,  Fred  Chapekis,  Steve  Conn,  John  Costello,  Dave  Cox,  Kim 
Crouse,  Joel  Dabbieri,  Kim  Dean,  Ken  Dungan,  Chip  Duriell,  Kevin  East- 
ridge,  Fred  Fielman,  Al  Fritz,  Nick  Gearhart,  John  Gland,  Mike  Glazier, 
Tom  Glazier,  Larry  Goldenberg,  Chuck  Griffith,  John  Henderickson,  Don 
Higgs,  Larry  Inman,  Dennis  James,  Bill  Jenkins,  Mark  Judge,  Bill  Kelley, 
John  Kirkwood,  Chuck  Kratz,  Ron  Labelle,  Terry  Lindenschmidt,  Dave 


Louden,  Andy  Louden,  John  Laskowski,  Chris  Lowe,  B.  J.  Mapes,  Mike 
McDonald,  Dennis  McGuire,  Mark  McQuinn,  Louie  Mehlig,  Ed  Merchant, 
Jim  Muelhausen,  Carey  Nail,  Dennis  Nelson,  Tom  Nichols,  Howdy  Not- 
tingham, Stu  O'Dell,  Marc  Potts,  Jeff  Pruitt,  Bill  Reeves,  O.  T.  Retrum, 
Rick  Ridder,  Kurt  Schmadeke,  Mike  Scharnowski,  Tool  Shedron,  Joe 
Sheets,  Bill  Shideler,  Pat  Shoulders,  Steve  Shine,  Gene  Skinkle,  John 
Smeltzer,  Bill  Suheinrich,  Bill  Spicer,  Tom  Spicer,  Marc  Tabereaux,  Chris 
Thomas,  Mike  Thomas,  Jeff  Trent,  Greg  Veselica,  Rick  Wambach,  Boots 
Warfield,  Scott  Wells,  Don  White,  Kevin  Wiley,  Mike  Winslow,  Don  Wit- 
taker,  Tom  Young. 


Nu 
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Sigma 

Phi 

Epsilon 


Front  Row:  Bill  Brown,  Dave  Roth,  Terry  Thompson,  Pete  Witt,  Brian 
Pierce,  Fred  Freihofer,  Charles  Paul,  Brent  McDaniel.  Second  Row:  Phil 
Wiskotoni,  Mike  Chase,  Chuck  Enslen,  Tom  Donaldson,  Tom  Fairchild, 
Jeff  Roberts,  Jay  Louers,  Eric  Weyer,  Lon  Grubb,  Dave  Hoffman.  Third 
Row:  Stu  Brown,  Jeff  Moore,  Gary  Stein,  Mrs.  Phillips,  Jeff  Crawmer,  Tom 
Thompson,  Dave  Coats,  Charlie  Walters,  Dan  Pratt.  Standing:  Jim  Souers, 
Rick  Bietelshees,  Herb  Hillabrand,  Mark  Sutkowski,  Dave  Criswell,  Jim 


Caskey,  Gary  Schiffli,  John  Barnett,  Jim  Mann,  Dennis  Peard,  John  Cole. 
Jeff  Mason,  Tom  Amick,  Bill  Talbert,  Mike  Heaton,  Mark  Hale.  Pat  James, 
Marty  Redish,  Mike  Alber,  John  Waeltz,  Gary  Barnes,  Tom  Brandon.  Steve 
Pratt,  Tom  Guthrie,  Nick  Clevenger.  Tom  Spears,  Dave  Chaddock.  Jeff 
Klopfenstein,  John  Jamieson,  Denny  Steeb,  Gordon  McQuat,  Steve  .Ahfeld, 
Doug  McCormick,  Chuck  Damitz,  Jim  Mendenhall. 
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Floor:  Bob  Hines,  Tony  Piazzo,  Tom  Kneller.  Table:  Mick  Matthews,  Rob 
Romine,  Chuck  Betz,  Paul  Wherry,  Mike  Reed,  Bob  Kobylensky,  Bob  Haz- 
zard,  Ted  Simmons,  Chris  Hagenbush.  Front  Row:  Gary  Walker,  Bob 
Thorgren,  Dave  Clendenen,  Tom  Knox,  Steve  Strickler,  John  Cull,  Ken 
Daemicke,  Phil  Johnson,  Kevin  Boxberger,  Dusty  Gottman.  Second  Row: 
Ric  Robins,  Scott  Warren,  Bruce  Inman,  Mike  Bradford,  Dick  Tetrick,  Dick 


Head,  Steve  Chck.  Third  Row:  Ken  Gray,  Al  Dierkes,  Bill  Hunt,  Greg  Jor- 
dan, Jeff  Monar,  Jim  Shoemaker,  Doug  Pect,  Rob  Fitting,  Stan  Rebber, 
Dave  Montross.  Fourth  Row:  Dave  Singleton,  Mike  Shelby,  Curt  Chop- 
man,  Jim  Herman,  Dave  Himebrook,  Fred  Schiber,  Scotty  Burton,  Steve 
McMahan,  Jeff  Thieman.  Main  Course:  Brad  Schafer . 


Theta 
Chi 
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Zeta 
Beta 
Tau 


Front  Row:  H.  Passo,  H.  Leekowitz,  B.  Klein,  D.  Levin,  R.  Weber,  B.  Weiss, 
T.  Kosnoff,  T.  Asher.  Second  Row:  A.  Gurman,  R.  Rader,  M.  Melrose,  A. 
Friedman,  H.  Corwin,  B.  Alexander,  M.  Kosencx,  K.  Rosenblatt,  S.  Hirst,  S. 


Goldman,  B.  Yarmouth,  A.  Cohen,  J.  Coraz.  Third  Row:  C.  Wiener,  J. 
Schiff,  M.  Paskin,  J.  Glicksman,  J.  Bluestein,  A.  Friedman,  S.  CibuU,  G. 
Mordoh,  K.  Smith,  B.  Schiff.  Fourth  Row:  T.  Potasnik,  G.  Netouse. 
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Zeta 

Tau 

Alpha 


Front  Row:  Barb  Miller,  Lee  Ann  White,  Marcia  Hitch,  Michelle  Nyikos, 
Deb  Bottorff,  Becky  Wood,  Janice  Shattuch.  Second  Row:  Laura  Beal,  Kan- 
di  Scott,  Judy  Kniffin,  Cheryl  Kelton,  Bobbi  Murphy,  Peggy  Holinga. 
Third  Row:  Diane  Boyle,  Chris  Perfetto,  Becki  Bishop,  Kith  Taber,  Mary 
Condiano,   Patti   Hommett,   Patti   Krapesh,   Beth   Schroeder,  Bobbi  Okey. 


Fourth  Row:  Carolyn  Cappel,  Beth  Ford,  Janet  Bender,  Jean  Zimmerman, 
Sandy  Brock,  Nancy  Naylor,  Betty  Walters,  Nancy  Kilijean,  Kathy  Crane, 
Carol  Brown,  Becky  Redding.  Fifth  Row:  Kyle  Wolfe,  Jana  Trump,  Katie 
Wambsganss,  Janet  Allen,  Ann  Littlejohn,  Jan  Husten,  Mary  Lou  Silvers, 
Susie  Erving,  Jeannie  Burnside,  Kim  Beach,  Joyce  Yuritic,  Betty  Rhoads. 
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Front  Row:  Marilyn  Maurer,  Marlene  Marcus,  Nancy  Colantonio,  Tricia 
Kopolow,  Regina  Philbin,  Robyn  Kellman,  Barbara  Saag,  Jill  Mayer,  Clau- 
dia Varus,  Wendy  Olex,  Marianna  Kegley,  Mindy  Greenberg.  Second  Row: 
Jenny  Cohen,  Evie  Solotkin,  Lynne  Mayerson,.  Angle  Diamond,  Margo 
Lyon,  Rozie  Schwartz,  Sara  Mile,  Pattie  Boyle,  Mrs.  Bostwick,  Pat  Milner, 
Annie  McPheeters,  Pam  Alweis,  Patty  Schacter,  Charlene  Schwartz,  Shar- 
on Phegley.  Third  Row:  Barb  Scutter,  Margi  Walters,  Hedy  Gensburg, 

Alpha  Epsilon  Phi 


Sandy  Weinstein,  Diane  Matasserin,  Rachelle  Farrar,  Debbie  Wolinsky, 
Gail  Cohen,  Laurie  Amsterdam,  Paula  Friedman,  Pam  Gross,  Debi  Krug- 
man,  Margie  Weil,  Nancy  Block,  Debbie  N.  Goldberg.  Lisa  Kaufman, 
Sandy  Wagman.  Fourth  Row:  Phyllis  Bucky,  Nancy  Schutzman,  Amy 
Starer,  Lori  Wolfsen,  Laurie  Cohn,  Vicki  Powell,  Patti  Davidson,  Nancv 
Mitloff. 


Front  Row:  Jeff  Goldstein,  Lou  Starr,  Jeff  Rothstein,  Nathan  Sacks,  Ran- 
dall Ratner,  Earl  Wolfe,  Rick  Gubitz,  Bob  Silverman,  Ley  Goldenberg.  Sec- 
ond Row:  Jerry  Caldren,  Randall  Fishman,  Jeff  Riffer,  Steve  Goodnan,  Jeff 
Levy,  Dave  Kanter,  Lou  Kantor,  Jeff  Greenwad,  Dave  Palmer.  Third  Row: 
John  Kauffman,  Larry  Woloshin,  Steve  Rosen,  Rick  Gardner,  Larry  Rosen, 


Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

Rich  Parness,  Jim  Barton,  Mark  Epstein,  Gene  Starr,  Ricky  Shuster,  Neil 
Richter,  Bill  Harbor,  Mike  Richman,  Jim  Weinberg,  Gregg  Ossip,  Howie 
Fink,  Allen  Ruth,  Marc  Frankenstein,  Larry  Gudtz,  Gary  Tabakin,  Jim 
Schwarz,  Barry  Igdaloff,  Lou  Schachter,  Steve  Langer. 


Front  Row:  Sandra  Bond,  Lorlita  Reid,  Thomasena  Morris,  Debbie  Hayes, 
Marita  Johnson,  Denise  Brooks,  Kathy  Moore.  Second  Row:  Cynthia  John- 
son, Geneva  Trotter,  Quensetta  WilUams,  Clarissa  Jeanne  Plair,  Michelle 
Ligon,  Gwen  Verner.  Third  Row:  Patricia  Savage,  Marcia  Brown,  Joanne 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 


Washington,  Sharon  Powers,  Brenda  Dorsey,  Debra  Majors.  Fourth  Row: 
Peggy  Stephens,  Zettie  Allen,  Karan  Nixon,  Cateena  Johnson,  Vickie 
Buchanan. 


I< 


Front  Row:  Mark  Edwards,  Cedric  Foster,  Richard  Anderson,  George  Fos- 
ter, John  Owens,  Derrick  Stephens.  Second  Row:  George  Benn,  Randall 


Alpha  Phi  Alpha 


Thomas,  Gerry  Hargrove,  Kenneth  LaMarr,  Alan  Presley,  Lester  Clancy, 
Willis  Williams,  Bob  Askew,  Winthrop  Hedrick. 


#v 


Chi  Phi 


Front  Row:  Dan  Bowden,  Gary  Nelson,  Dave  Hillery,  Phil  Stern,  Karl  Zell- 
tner,  Steve  ToUe,  Gary  Myers.  Second  Row:  Lee  Wolff,  Gary  Goldblatt, 
Marty  Fries,  Bill  Fawcett,  Bill  Baker,  Jim  Burgess,  Mike  Murphy,  Joe  Vas- 
saUo.  Third  Row:  Steve  Philbrook,  Mimi.  Rich  Mackee,  lay  King,  Brad 


Coppedge,  Jerry  Hicks,  Jeff  McDermott,  Kent  Hyslop,  Toby  Switzer,  John 
Sullivan,  Keith  Purdue,  Bill  Glesing,  Milt  McConnell,  Rick  Doan.  Mike 
Haller. 
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Front  Row:  David  Mielcarek,  Bob  Olah,  Steve  Cass,  Michael  Dodson, 
Dave  Clarke,  Greg  Urban,  Pat  Mitchell,  Joe  Rotunnd,  Bob  Hermes,  Richard 
Steffens,  John  Matovina,  Richard  James.  Second  Row:  Dan  Wilcox,  Gary 
Noonan,  Martv  Faitak,  Ken  Herrick,  Walt  Ittenbach,  Ken  Marnocha,  Thad 
Bartosz,  J.  D.  Hull,  Dennis  Aloia,  Tom  Rock,  Don  Habjan,  Tom  Diggins, 
Andy  Davis,  Larry  Kenny.  Third  Row:  James  R.  Moore,  Charles  Adamson, 

Evans  Scholars 


Robert  Davis,  Phil  McMahon,  Steve  Goss,  Tony  Bruscato,  Randy  Dunfee, 
Bob  Dykstra,  Monte  Franke,  Bruce  Ganger,  Gary  Matula,  Paul  Binder,  Tom 
Glibota.  Fourth  Row:  Tim  Kuzmicz,  Steve  Bjelich,  John  Ply,  Steve  Colnitis, 
Mike  Kissle,  John  Sergent,  Mike  Hulse,  Charles  Potucek,  Jeff  Goffo,  Den- 
nis Elmore,  Jerry  Sullivan,  Pete  Goehring,  Vince  Sheehan,  Charles 
Starcevich. 


\ 


Front  Row:  Linda  Goller,  Nancy  Thomas,  Mary  Andreanapoulos,  Anna 
Mamala,  Cindy  Masterson,  Suzie  Budzik,  Kim  Boring,  Jean  Zajac,  Barb 
Spence,  Julie  Short,  Jean  Tokarek.  Second  Row;  Ram  Hain,  Marianne 
Trigg,  Linda  Pierce,  Diane  Evans,  Terri  Sullivan,  Marge  Beckman,  Lorri 
Roberts,  Suzanne  Nicks,  Pam  Masterson,  Bonnie  Benes,  Maya  Bates,  Jackie 
Foster,  Pam  Miller,  Debbie  Maudlin.  Third  Row:  Peggy  Vogel,  Diana  Gard- 
ner,  Karen  Kruse,   Pat  Clark,   Vickie  Wendling,   Mindy  Broomall,  Mary 


Gamma  Phi  Beta 

Greenough,  Myra  Risley,  Karen  Dillon,  Marsha  Ridenour,  Jennie  Cloud, 
Terri  Williams,  Judy  Appleton,  Linda  Berger,  Lisa  Myers.  Fourth  Row:  Ter- 
ri Christenson,  Libby  Reynolds,  Sue  Howard,  Maryl  Nichols,  Susan  Voris, 
Marge  Horrell,  Shirley  Gilliam,  Linda  Fallis,  Mary  Ann  Glockner,  Pam 
Freeman,  Pam  Tomlinson,  Sandy  Hutchison,  Mother  Brecht,  Judy  Watson, 
Barb  Wesselman,  Gwen  Gordan,  Cindy  Farmer,  Brenda  Hartsough,  Kathy 
Mallette,  Shirley  LeFevers. 
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Front  Row:  Zero,  Muskonee,  Hyper,  Wink  Dinkerson,  Mac.  Second  Row: 
Ronald  McDonald,  Turtle,  Zeus,  Mass,  H.  M.  Leroy,  T.R.,  Niez.  Third 

Kappa  Delta  Rho 


Row:    Jeffie,   Nookie,   J.   B.   Vance,   USAE  Norton,   Cooers,   R.   D. 
Blankerhorn. 


First  Line:  Terry  Crilley,  Roger  Brown,  Greg  Brothers,  Wils  Bell,  Bill  Coop- 
er, Mark  Stonecipher,  Scott  Earis,  Damon  Lamb,  Carey  McLaughlin.  Sec- 
ond Line:  Scott  Dunnick,  Pat  McCreary,  Kim  Kroll,  Sam  Thompson,  Jeff 
Sines,  Jim  Ward,  Bob  Dyer,  Peter  Gundy,  Yogi  Hutsen    Bob  Kirkwood, 


Kappa  Sigma 


Scott  Lycon.  Third  Line:  J.  D.  Schwolen,  Ray  Kirtley,  Mike  Uehling,  Barry 
Allhovas,  Rick  Wenzler,  Tim  Tillford,  Randy  Stouder,  John  Rothkopf ,  Ron 
Joers,  John  Lukens,  Jeff  Smallwood,  Don  Confield,  Deon  Anderson,  Kevin 
Dodd. 


R.  L.  Barmore,  Terry  Beatty,  Dave  Crichlow,  Rich  Connor,  Dick  Evans, 
Tom  Ferrel,  George  Foos,  Geoff  Hay,  Brian  Hay,  Gary  Howerton,  Jim 
Huffman,  Al  Huys,  Jon  Kemp,  Kurt  Kraft,  Tony  Lawrence,  Rick  Mount, 
Ricfi  O  Brien,  Pat  Overman,  Irvin  Sonne,  Rick  Thornburg,  Jim  Trimble, 
Jim  Vogel,  Bill  Beaty,  Dave  Budd.  Randy  Crane,  John  Duffy,  Jarred  Duck- 
worth, Ken  Fennig,  Rick  Fox,  Bob  Hamilton,  Marie  Haywood,  Bob  Kelso, 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 


Gary  Grafton,  Tom  Livelli,  Jim  Thomson,  Jim  Chesterfield,  Phil  Miller, 
Greg  Burn,  Bill  Babchuck,  Gary  Jennings,  Jim  Havens,  Dave  Hurst,  Bob 
Brown,  Gary  Smith,  Ted  Graddy,  Sam  Scott,  Rich  Brindle,  Rusty  Mc- 
Quisten,  James  Kemp,  Darrell  Lee,  Steve  McCartin,  Jeff  Mohler,  Joe  Mol- 
nar.  Mart  Roska,  Joe  Steinert,  Tom  Steinert,  Walt  Stons,  Dave  Thrasher. 


Front  Row:  Pete  Negron,  Terence  Crawford,  Lessa  Reid,  Pamela  Mundy, 
Anita  Pettrie,  Michael  Doaks,  Delmar  Smith.  Second  Row:  R.  Wilbur,  Phil- 
lip Hawkins,  James  HoUoway,  Frank  Shirley,  Gregory  Smokey  Flynn,  Ernie 
Scott.  Third  Row:  Ronnie  Anderson,  Calvin  Johnson,  Danny  Johnson,  Joe 


Phi  Beta  Sigma 


Washington,  Rommel  Upshur,  Eric  A.  Washington  III,  Roger  N.  Williams, 
Herman  Carroll,  Jr.,  Gary  Pryor,  Perry  Roseman,  Willie  E.  Jordan,  Calvin 
Jones,  Rodney  Blackwell,  Frederick  Barksdale. 


Front  Row:  Jim  Clark,  Joe  Wiler,  Rob  VVeller,  Curt  Hendricks,  John  Stew- 
art, Paul  Cox,  Les  Shively,  Jon  Barnes,  Tim  Frank,  Tom  Replogle.  Second 
Row:  Andy  Light,  Will  Watts,  Joe  Moore,  Curt  Snouffer,  Mark  Voorhies, 
Steve  Tatum,  Bob  Mercer,  Chuck  Galbreth,  Bob  Miller,  Dave  King,  Tom 
Kimbrough,  Rick  Dyar,  Kevin  Luther.  Third  Row:  Tim  Milbern,  Kevin 
Green,  Blane  Phillips,  John  Watkins,  Tom  Clark,  Donnie  Marquet,  Reed 

Phi  Gamma  Delta 


Eberly,  Dan  Clawson,  Bud  Huey,  Rick  Schilling,  Moe  Essling,  Mike  Mc- 
Nabbney,  Keith  Milles,  Brad  Cook,  Whit  Grayson,  Mark  Rietdorf,  Jim  Col- 
lison,  Pat  HoUoway.  Fourth  Row:  Don  Summerlin,  Steve  Dunn,  Al  Graf, 
Jon  Westfall,  Mark  Heseman,  Ralph  Henry,  Tom  Fara,  Rick  Ball,  Mike 
Sidebottom,  RickColeglazier,  Bob  Rogers,  Bill  Kunkel. 


Front  Row:  Bruce  Patterson,  Jeff  Cooley,  Terry  Manley,  Joe  Lingenfelter, 
Dave  Shook.  Second  Row:  Miker  Kaser,  Phil  Phifer,  Denny  Schlichte, 
Marty  Manach,  Don  Wardel,  Tom  Geis,  Scott  Brundage,  Gary  Schlichte, 


Pi  Kappa  Phi 


Jim  Crews,  Brent  Anderson,  Tim  Eckerle.  Third  Row:  Bill  Wexler,  Paul 
Wickland,  Ed  Heist,  Terry  Lewis,  Mick  Greag,  Tony  Schlichte,  Chuck  See- 
ley,  John  Otto  Dudly. 


Front  Row:  Sue  Carder,  Laurie  Brook,  Cindy  Miller,  Maggi  Hensle,  Con- 
cetta  Raimondi,  Debbie  Gross,  Lauren  Swirsky,  Laurie  Wittenberg.  Second 
Row:  Jann  Hausenbauer,  Mary  Bastian,  Laurie  Aranoff,  Lindsey  Gorsuch, 
Patsy  Kahn,  Penny  Simmons,  Donna  Schuchman,  Debbie  Fleck,  Cathy 
Dicker,  Liz  Lillich,  Jackie  Grode,  Cheryl  Jacobs.  Third  Row:  Marcia  Bernay, 
Rickie  Cornteld,  Cher  Zachirias,  Susie  Kiser,  Judy  Schecter,  Mrs.  Marir 

Sigma  Delta  Tau 


Burkhart,  Sue  Lewin,  Marcy  Maxson,  Marcia  Bunes,  Jacki  Garifo,  Judy 
Rosenbluth,  Mary  Roth,  Mary  Murillo,  Marsha  Mendelovitz.  Fourth  Row: 
Nancy  Altman,  Lou  Wasserman,  Susie  Hubert,  Eileen  Schwartz,  Linda 
Eichler,  Marilyn  Meighn,  Dara  Potasnik,  Jolie  Henderson,  Ilean  Weinberg, 
Monica  Lillich,  Debbie  Silberstein. 


Front  Row:  Francis  Bucheit,  Frederick  Heairlon,  Charles  Kennard,  Stan 
Kenupp,  Glenn  Ford,  Terrence  Tahara,  Randy  Fisher,  Lynn  Black,  Martin 
Phoenix,  Jack  Edwards,  James  Stires,  Marc  Malacoff.  Second  Row:  William 
McCutchan,  Joseph  Glaser,  Dale  Arfman,  Allen  Easter,  Carl  Kalinka,  Nor- 
man Hittinger,  Jeffrey  Median,  William  Nelson,  Kevin  Lester,  Nick  Elish, 
Robert  Varva,  Kevin  Rafdel.  Third  Row:  Hugh  Cummins,  Daniel  Congill, 
Daniel  Osche,  Joe  Smucker,  James  Brown,  Harry  Boze,  Robert  Carlson, 


Sigma  Pi 


James  O'Toole,  Samuel  Sisler,  Charles  Danglemajer,  Spencer  Johnson, 
Clinton  Brown,  Michael  Foster,  David  Peritz,  Paul  Thornton,  Randall  Ruc- 
kle. Fourth  Row:  Thomas  Lepucki,  Paul  Thompson,  Kenneth  Kesler, 
Hearst  Carrington,  David  Czech,  Dennis  Anderson,  Stephen  Gripp,  An- 
thony Cummins,  Mark  Rafdal,  Steven  Spaulding,  Donald  Pulver,  Curtis 
Hayes,  Leslie  Howard,  John  Irvine,  Ron  Sterling,  Bryan  Friend,  Gary  Ad- 
ams, Barry  McCann. 


Front  Row:  George  Peal,  Don  Conley,  Dennis  Withered,  Tim  Ewing,  Jeff 
Myers,  Phil  Adams'  pumpkin.  Bill  Wilson,  Dave  Martin.  Second  Row: 
Dennis  Dunn,  Mark  Wirey,  Dick  Powell,  Walt  Pagel,  Chuck  Adams,  Ray 
Cool,  Don  Holden,  Andy  Clawson,  Scott  Terhune,  Ernie  Califana.  Third 


Row:  Brian  Kramer,  Dave  Garriott,  Dave  Rawlins,  Charlie  Cross,  Dave  de 
Rox,  Rich  McClung,  Bill  Demmon,  Paul  Philhower.  Fourth  Row:  Vince 
Marler,  Mike  Woolery,  Bill  Perron,  Dave  Pilcher,  Gary  Davis. 


Theta  Xi 
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Organizations 
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Steering  Commttlee  —  Front  Row:  Sara  Harrell,  Heidi  Remak,  Becky  Red- 
ding, Janet  Griffin,  Joann  Wilkins,  Jennifer  Mills,  Rosalind  Harris,  Patti 
McManus,  Susan  Krise.  Second  Row:  John  Reynolds,  Lloyd  Caldemeyer, 


Dave  Lockwood,  Chuck  Beeson,  Steve  Poehlcr,  Kitti  Ruebenstahl,  Jeff 
Trent.  Third  Row:  Steve  Metzler,  Bruce  Levi,  Tim  Scheele,  Steve  Kory,  Jim 
Sinclair,  Don  Thielemann,  John  Weyerbacher. 
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Cheerleaders 


1 


Kneeling:  Jeff  Pierce.  First  Row:  Jerry  Young,  Steve  Katzenberger,  Kenny 
Lynch,  Scott  Lycan.  Second  Row:  Mary  Latham,  Cindy  Buehner,  Janet 
Koschmann,  Sandy  VavuL  Top:  Barb  Mathews. 
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Student  Athletic  Board 


Front  Row:  Sally  Swinford,  Linda  Lyon.  Second  Row:  Steve  Fleming,  Terry 
Austin,   Phil   McNeely,   Sandy   Vavul,   Tonya   Scott.   Peggy   Holtz,   Larry 


Strawser,   Mike  McCord.   Third  Row:   Holly  Smith,  Thom  Bondus,  Jim 
Moser. 


Pom  Pon  Girls 


Front  Row:  Roslyn  Ratlift,  Jan  McClain,  Cmdy 
Carl,  Sarah  Stamp,  Terri  Zimmerman.  Second 
Row:  Sally  Staats.  Debbie  Traylor,  Connie 
Coveleskie,  Connie  Clark.  Mickey  Powrie. 
Third  Row:  Jo  Ann  .Arbuckle.  Susie  Murdock, 
Laurie  Maxirield,  Kathy  Ball,  Marybeth  Knust. 
Fourth  Row:  Kathy  Richardson,  Sandv  Lyons, 
Sylvia  VVynn,  Susie  Richardson,  Diane  Nelson. 
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Union  Board 
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Front  Row;  Harvey  Weingarten,  Susan  G.  Montgomery,  John  Listen,  Rene 
Dupee,  Ed  Pinto,  Lara  Blackburn,  Neil  R.  Brook,  Steven  C.  Brown,  Lynn  A. 
Gudema-    Dale  Y.  Hamakawa.  Back  Row:  James  Farr,  Stephen  J.  Martin, 


Barbara  A.  Duthie,  Theodore  R.  Jones,  Scott  Slovin,  Steve  Danzig,  Richard 
D.  Blackburn,  Philip  Chamberlain,  James  Holland,  Mark  C.  Smith. 
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Senior  Class  Council 


Front  Row:  Annie  McPheeters,  Patricia  Clark,  Diane  Evans,  Denise  Hayes, 
Kim  Beach,  Andrew  Salisbury,  Susan  Pearson.  Second  Row:  Cynthia  Hag- 
gard, Barbara  Diegel,  Rick  Gann,  Janey  Becker,  Peggy  Robinson,  Susie 
Ewing,  Michael  Huber.  Third  Row:  Fred  Mercer,  Charles  Sparrenberger, 


Gary  Gates,  Ron  Muncie,  Gerald  Hicks,  Richard  Graver.  Fourth  Row: 
Randy  Riggs,  Annie  Warfield,  Jon  Hornlein,  Janet  Schumacher,  Marcia 
Pollard,  Chris  Duttlinger.  Fifth  Row:  Mark  Kors.  Don  Kellner,  David  Par- 
ker, Fred  Williams,  (adviser). 
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Panhellenic 


President's  Council  —  Front  Row:  Jackie  Kerr, 
Sue  Miller,  Sharon  Pennell,  Janis  Ireland,  Pat 
Kaplan,  Nancy  Kessler,  Jean  Zimmerman.  Back 
Row:  Susan  Krise,  Ann  Robertson,  Debbie 
Scheidt,  Tricia  Kopolow,  Mary  Wynant,  Pat 
Cooper,  Pamela  Moran,  Pat  Sommes. 


Executive  Council  —  Front  Row:  Susie  Rush, 
Jennifer  Nelson,  Pam  Tomlinson,  Carol  Smith, 
Beth  Ford,  Amy  Coy,  Sue  Stedman,  Nancy  Bar- 
p,'.  Back  Row:  Lana  Bell,  Kathy  Richardson,  Pat 
Milner,  Judy  Appleton. 
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Interfraternity 
Council 


President's  Council  —  Front  Row:  Craig  Haff- 
ner,  Gar\'  Nelson,  Steve  Goodman,  Tern.-  Man- 
ley,  Bill  Gleising,  Terry  Burt,  Mike  Murrell. 
Second  Row:  Fred  Logan,  Will  Shorta,  Rick 
Thornberg,  Paul  Binder,  Richard  .Anderson, 
Alar  Presley,  Tom  Haas,  Third  Row:  Scott 
Owens,  Dick  Luchtman,  Ken  Perkins,  John 
Murphy,  Scott  Etherington,  Mike  Bishop, 
Mark  Hackbarth,  Bob  Thorgren,  Bill  Smith,  Jim 
Jansen.  Dave  Pilcher,  Bill  Kirtley . 


Executive  Board  —  Front  Row:  Craig  Hutchi- 
son, Mike  Sidebottom,  Wayne  Fusor.  Back 
Row:  Ralph  Hall,  Will  Shortz,  Scott  Ethering- 
ton, Bill  Smith. 
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Indiana  Daily  Student 


From  Back:  Rick  Lyman,  Tom  Monhan,  Laer  Pierce,  Mike  Starks,  Jena 
Priessler,  Bill  Wilson,  Mark  Hadley,  Scott  Fore,  Merv  Hendicks,  Margaret 
Ankenbruck,  Vic  Bracht,  Cathi  Knolinski,  Craig  Webb,  Steve  Yeater,  Jim 
Adams,  Cheryl  Simon,  Melissa  Farlovv,  Paul  Tash,  Tom  Swensen,  Eleanor 
Chute,  Kay  Hines,  Monty  Hostetler,  Susan  Keller,  Liz  Schevtchuk,  John 


Leger,  Susan  Elaine  Clark,  Bob  Rodenkirk,  Rick  Chambers,  Allen  Cone, 
Nancy  Waclawk,  Ron  Alsop,  Jeff  Kurowski,  John  Stevens,  June  Hatford, 
Joan  Richardson,  Barb  Redding,  Herman  F  Wells,  Bruce  Newman,  Lois 
Landis,  Nancy  Hudson,  Linnea  Lannon,  Barb  Olenyik. 
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WIUS 


Front  Row:  Gary  Nelson,  Melanie  Smith,  Neal  Smith,  Margo  Faught,  Tony 
Bruscato,  Jim  Mishler,  Mr.  Bear,  tall  guy  in  immediate  center  of  bus,  Mike 
Spillman,  Al  Richards,  Bob  Rodenkirk,  Robert  Dennis  Long,  Craig  Martin, 


Wayne  King.  Second  Row:  Cheryl  Judkins,  Jan  Hofi-",  Jason  Horn,  Greg 
Barman. 
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Judo  Club 


Front  Row:  Marcy  Chabina,  Sue  Federspiel, 
Kathie  A.  Nidlinger,  Helen  Sormax,  Cindy 
Messman,  Gretchen  Amrhein,  Laurie  Thomf. 
Second  Row:  Stu  Ferguson,  Porfie  Ramos,  Tom 
Yamashita,  Alfie  Garcia  Jr.,  Cliff  Messman. 
Third  Row:  Don  Burns  (coach),  Jose  A.  Gon- 
zales, Carlos,  F.  Crespo  (captain  and  coach), 
Paul  Baker,  Dale  Horn,  Robert  Hall,  Chuck 
Coffin,  Al  Lowe.  Fourth  Row:  Charley  Haley, 
Dan  Pyhtile,  John  Kammer,  Lenny  Szymanski, 
Dave  Jackson,  Eric  Spears,  Glen  Witucki. 
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YMCA 


♦ 


Jim  Shoemaker,  Mike  Armstrong,  Frank  Shirley,  Ann  Brockman,  Dave  Lee, 
Paul  Moss. 


Christian  Science 
College  Organization 


The  Christian  Science  Organization  holds  a  weekly  testimony  meeting  in 
the  Bryan  Room  at  7:15  p.m.  every  Tuesday.  The  Organization  also  spon- 
sors a  Christian  Science  lecture  each  semester.  All  university  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  instructors  are  invited  to  both  the  weekly  meetings  and  lectures. 
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Oceanides 


Front  Row:  Barbie  Roman,  Barb  Linxwiler,  Barb 
Young,  Connie  Housholder,  Julie  Stouthamer. 
Second  Row:  Holly  Lambert,  Gae  Feldme>'er, 
Pat  Taube,  Rhonda  Snyder,  Anita  Bracalente, 
Pat  Van  Schoyck,  Pamela  Fulker.  Third  Row- 
Sue  Marie  Mulligan,  Judy  Hartle>',  Lee  Wor- 
man,  Virginia  Johnson,  Nancy  Castle,  Kathy 
Bell,  Michele  Cousins,  Debbie  Howard,  Maren 
Aramovich. 


Bowling  Club 


Front  Row:  Dana  Christenson,  Kathv  Boswell, 
Barb  Siwy,  Jan  Pendleton,  Beth  Ross.  Second 
Row:  Connie  Weber,  Peggy  Burnstein,  Pam 
Morris,  Joan  Belschwender,  Missv  Baker,  Becky 
Tolton.  Third  Row:  Mike  Kyle,  Dave  Mont- 
gomery, Steve  McNutt,  Jon  Lewis,  Robert 
Toth,  Jim  Parker,  Tom  Ellis,  Bob  Borks.  Fourth 
Row:  Ed  Ziemniak,  Bruce  Roberts,  Herb  Duen- 
sing.  Ken  Mitchell,  Jerry  Harbin. 
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Air  Force 
ROTC 


Front  Row:  Richard  White,  Donald  Garrison, 
Pamela  Woodley,  Edwin  Buczek,  Louis  Tomp- 
kinc,  Randall  Pratt.  Second  Row:  Terry  War- 
field,  David  GoUer,  Robert  Watson,  Ronald 
Page,  Richard  Lodde,  David  Eaton.  Third  Row: 
David  Barrett,  Terry  Prange,  Gary  Dilk,  Virgin- 
ia Bell,  Daniel  Spore,  Stanley  Arnold,  Michael 
Lasley,  Bruce  Hazelet,  Fourth  Row:  Laura 
Bluemle,  Gilbert  Ward,  Kevin  Kapitan,  Richard 
Flick,  Ronald  Cowden,  Michael  Wheeler.  Fifth 
Row:  Richard  Graver,  Gary  Cravens,  Steven 
Gunty,  Leonora  Quearry,  Robert  Woock.  Sixth 
Row:  Gerard  Hicks,  Emmet  Beeker,  Robert 
Gray,  Daniel  Flippo,  Michael  Turner,  Dennis 
Shroyer,  Philip  Martin,  Delia  Szendry,  Alexan- 
der Baer,  Hoy  Wesley.  Seventh  Row:  John 
Shackelford,  David  Lynch,  Walter  Pagel,  Darryl 
Thompson,  David  Snodgrass,  Jay  Duechting, 
Jeffery  Pierce,  George  Whicker. 


Band  Day     1973 


Pershing  Rifles 


Front  Row:  Major  Kane,  Sue  Snyder,  Sheree  Litteral,  David  Brown,  Louis 
Tompkins,  Steve  Lulter,  Captain  Beaman.  Second  Row;  Master  Sergeant 
Hart,  Lindsey  Smith,  Roger  Macy,  David  Kremer,  Dale  Smith,  Bruce  Hoo- 


ver, Steve  Pappas.  Third  Row;  Paul  Creech,  Jim  LaFoUette,  Michael  Car- 
mm,  Robert  Watson,  David  GoUer,  David  Barrett,  Richard  Graver. 
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Pleiades 


Front  Row:  Diane  Bartley,  Nancy  Samek,  Gin- 
ny  Eschbach,  Robyn  Moberly,  Charm  Burch, 
Valerie  Nelson,  Jan  Moldstad.  Second  Row:  Joy 
Tolbert,  Barbara  Standley,  Linda  Jo  Lyon,  Diane 


Howland,  Marilyn  Hrnjak,  Martha  Moutoux, 
Laura  Navta,  Donna  Delia  Rocca,  Jane  Leicht- 
man,  Barb  Wesselman,  Mari  Pikus. 


Mortar  Board 


Front  Row:  Margaret  Hewitt,  Rosalind  Harris, 
Carol  Smith,  Debbie  Miller,  Sandy  Sirois. 
Second  Row:  Jackie  Kerr,  Eve  Whitlock,  Jean 
Frost,  Mary  Sue  Blaney,  Pat  Cooper,  Sue  Sted- 


man.  Sue  Robinson.  Third  Row:  Patty  Mason, 
Chris  Dierdorr,  Marty  Koenig,  Nancy  Kessler, 
Kris  Laughlin,  Victoria  David. 
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Mu  Phi  Epsilon 

Front  Row:  Suzanne  Hill,  5hauna  Gatten,  Kris- 
tine  Ryseff,  Lorraine  Weklar.  Second  Row: 
Lynn  Griffin,  Carol  Dangelmajer.  Third  Row: 
Pam  Foard,  Mary  Anne  Rees,  Pam  Rogers. 

Accounting  Club 

Front  Row:  Paul  Madden.  Second  Row:  John 
Stachowiak,    John    Grant.    Third    Row:    Ron 

Voelker,  Marty  Koenig,  Janice  Clendenin. 
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Alpha  Epsilon  Delta 
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Front  Row:  Bill  Graffeo,  Gary  Snyder, 
Nomi  Winick,  Ron  Stine.  Second  Row: 
Philip  Vogelgesang,  Joe  Beier,  Lynn  Rob- 
erts, Rick  Eaton,  Jane  Alber.  Third  Row: 


Alan  Fittermann,  John  Pease,  Lee  Ann 
Bauer,  Randy  Wolf,  David  Judy,  Ann  Bur- 
rows, Tim  Tanselle,  Steve  Hendrix,  Rick 
Towl,  Kathleen  Reagan,  Deborah  Bruce. 


Alpha  Kappa  Psi 


Front  Row:  Professor  Bill  Perkins,  Bob  Jonas, 
Mark  Peterson,  Frank  Brye,  Roland  Bacon,  Pat 
Robbins.  Second  Row:  Sandy  Bryant,  Don 
Cohen,  Mike  Becher,  Ed  Alpert,  Byron  Barnett, 


Tom  Wilson,  Paul  Wallace,  Bill  Baidinger, 
Hsiang-Fu  Sun.  Third  Row:  Steve  Jaren,  Jim 
Curry,  Stan  Ferguson,  Rob  Elliot,  Mark  Kauf- 
mann,  Keith  Marsh,  Rick  Dawson,  Steve  Poole. 
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Above  —  Front  Row:  Cory  Roembke,  Douglas 
E.  Hahn,  Paul  T.  Coults,  Phillip  Grossman,  Wil- 
liam Miller,  Darrel  Kerr,  Ric  Avery,  Donald  L. 
Shetterly.  Row  Two:  Jerome  Anderson,  Kurt 
Krauskopf,  Steven  5.  Reber,  R.  Gil  Ramirez, 
Richard  Meek,  Dave  Cleveland,  Christopher 
Jay  Otterman,  Tom  Kruse.  Row  Three:  John 
Reinhardt,  Mike  Marra,  Brian  Robb,  John  San- 
chez, Bill  Read,  John  Bauer,  Ken  Menner,  Bill 
Cook. 


Below  —  Front  Row:  Dick  Lantz,  Ron  Martin, 
John  Stachowiak,  Dale  DePoy,  Rob  Thomas, 
Ralph  Redmond,  Paul  Madden,  Fred  Perner. 
Row  Two:  Frank  Brown,  Scot  Spiegel,  Donald 
Dogan,  Lee  Cole,  Rich  Rough,  John  Powers, 
Mark  Dodson,  Dave  Swider,  Larry  Hanaway. 
Row  Three:  Michael  F.  Brummett,  Donald  J. 
Luecke,  Kyle  Smith,  Perry  Maull,  Robert  F.  Lib- 
era, A.  Joe  Offerle,  Chuck  Knell,  Jeff  Myers, 
Tom  Schultise,  Keith  Slater,  Darryl  W.  Thomp- 
son, Steve  Schneider . 


Delta 
Sigma  Pi 
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Beta  Gamma  Sigma 


DBA 

Grover  A.  Cleveland 
James  M.  Dunn 
James  W.  Gentry 
William  R.  LaFollette 
John  R.  Lindvall 
Joseph  C.  Nowlin 
Donald  J.  Fatten 
Avinoam  Perry 
Bernard  Pras 
Franklin  E.  Robeson 
Yehuda  Shenhav 
Carl  B.  Tower 


James  R.  McKinney 
Timothy  Meehan 
Christopher  Metcalf 
Harry  Page,  Jr. 
George  M.  Prugh 
Pamela  Prugh 
David  A.  Purdum 
Kermit  J.  Rohrbach 
James  R.  Roudebush 
Geoffrey  B.  Smith 
Gary  C.  Southern 
William  A.  Sterba 
PaulC.  Walorski 
John  C.  Wheeler 
Richard  F.  Whitley 


MBA  1973 

David  A.  Andalman 
Joseph  W.  Bagin 
John  A.  Bowersmith 
David  S.  Haase 
Peter  H.  Hunt 
Joseph  M.  Illingworth 
John  O.  Lambert 
Daniel  L.  Lueken 
Russell  E.  Mahoney 
Thomas  C.  Roth 
Dennis  E.  Schalloil 
John  W.  Sexton 
Ronald  S.  Torch 
John  G.  Watson 


BS  1973 

Michael  Frazier 
Lane  Hersman 
David  Ranich 
Clifford  Simon 
Michael  Yetter 


BS  December  1973 

Jeffrey  I.  Badgley 
Gail  C.  Bradley 
Thomas  M.  Porcano 
James  M.  Spiezio 
Jimmie  Thomerson 


MBA  1974 

Bruce  S.  Arfken 
Linwood  Bailey 
Steven  E.  Barnes 
Charles  E.  Berg 
Stanley  Bodine 
James  R,  Bronson 
Edward  C.  Chitwood 
John  L.  Cookinham 
Carlton  E.  Davis 
Gerald  L.  Fleischmann 
Marc  B.  Friedman 
William  J.  Gorgei 
James  E.  Haddock 
Mark  K.  Hauserman 
Leonard  Heimericks 
Stephen  C.  Hermes 
Suk-ching  Ho 
Nancy  E.  Johnson 
Kenneth  T.  Kincaid 
Thomas  R.  Kmak 
Fred  J.  Koch,  Jr. 
James  Komosinski 
Richard  Lowes 


Current  Juniors 

James  H.  Barton 
Michael  R.  Becher 
Barbara  L.  Bland 
Janice  M.  Brames 
Randall  L.  Fishman 
Nancy  K.  Jameson 
James  H.  Johnson 
Dan  S.  LaRue 
Michael  J.  Lorence 
Linda  J.  Lyon 
Laura  L.  Navta 
Barbara  R.  Oswalt 
John  W.  Painter 
Edward  S.  Peterson 
Randall  M.  Ratner 
Jeffrey  K.  Riffer 
Hugh  A.  Sanders 
Darlisa  Schaerer 
Donald  K.  Skinner 
Duane  L.  Thomas 
Stephen  E.  Whitehead 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa 


Richard  L.  Adams 
Jennifer  B.  Adler 
Deborah  F.  Allinger 
Elaine  M.  Arata 
Barbara  J.  Bandur 
Donna  J.  Barnow 
Kevin  W.  Bastian 
Robert  M.  Berlin 
Anne  E.  Bernard 
Bruce  G.  Berning 
Toni  D.  Bernotas 
Kathleen  M.  Blee 
John  W.  Bowman 
Julie  K.  Brennan 
Keith  F.  Brewer 
Patricia  L.  Buffie 
Mary  L.  Burget 
Ann  E.  Burrows 
Donna  G.  Carter 
Thomas  A.  Charles 
Johnny  Chu-Li  Chin 
Joseph  H.  Clark 
John  M.  Clifton 
Cornelia  J.  Cohrs 
Victoria  E.  David 
Robert  S.  Davis 
Bruce  H.  DeBoskey 
Pamela  J.  DeWees 
Janet  E.  Dinwiddie 
Peter  J.  Dubec 
David  L.  Eggert 
John  R.  Faith 
Scott  T.  Fauth 
John  M.  Fennig 
Roberta  A.  Fincke 
Michael  L.  Flueckiger 
Marks.  Flynn 
Ellen  R.  Foster 
Jean  B.  Frost 
Gerald  M.  Gabriel 
Marjorie  B.  Gates 
Vassilios  C.  Gatzimos 
Margaret  C.  Godefroi 
Daniel  L.  Goldstein 
Debra  L.  Graham 
Jeri  C.  Graham 
Rosalind  S.  Harris 


Gordon  L.  Hartig 
Christine  J.  Heaton 
Robert  E.  Hindman 
Jeffrey  M.  Hoeg 
David  T.  Homel 
Patricia  A.  Horst 
Lee  J.  Hoyman 
Cheryl  S.  Kariya 
Edward  J.  Karlin 
Richard  C.  Kasting 
Alice  J.  Kauffman 
Susan  J.  Keller 
Richard  W.  Kincaid 
Gail  S.  Kleiser 
Ann  H.  Kleszcz 
Rebecca  A.  Kremer 
Natalie  Kyriazis 
James  J.  Laughlin,  Jr. 
Mary  K.  Lawrie 
Fred  H.  Lawson 
Gregory  L.  Lecklitner 
Robert  D.Leff 
Richard  M.  Levine 
Steven  E.  Levine 
Patricia  A.  Lootens 
Kristine  A.  Lykens 
Jane  Lyle 

Alan  D.  Macpherson 
Linda  S.  Magee 
David  S.  Mahigian 
Bruce  D.  Mallatt 
Daniel  E.  Marsh 
Barbara  J.  Mattix 
Mary  C.  McCaulay 
Nancy  A.  McGill 
Robert  K.  McMahon 
Jennifer  S.  Mills 
Janet  L.  Moore 
Jeffrey  A.  Mossier 
Mary  P.  Murphy 
Mary  L.  Neijstrom 
Stephen  M.  Neumann 
Bernadette  Nickle 
Wallace  M.  Nogami 
Dennis  M.  Northenor 
George  Oclander 
Karen  Ohlbaum 


Warren  H.  Onken,  Jr. 
Paul  A.Ose 
Dennis  N.  Owens 
Russell  L.  Palma 
Randall  J.  Paye 
Margaret  E.  Piety 
William  Portilla 
David  B.  Powell 
Donna  S.  Pride 
Albert  H.  Reynolds,  III 
Bruce  W.  Riddle 
Steven  W.  Rissing 
Mark  J.  Roberts 
William  G.  Ryan 
Elizabeth  N.  Sands 
Denise  L.  Schmutte 
Robert  L.  Schroeder 
Pamela  E.  Scott 
Lloyd  V.  Seawell 
Theodore  H.  Sharps 
Nigel  A.  Shoaff 
James  M.  Sloan 
Shelly  E.  Carl  Slotin 
Robert  E.  Steele 
Jeannette  Stephenson 
Theresa  M.  Stoica 
Craig  M.  Stoops 
Alene  P.  Strahan 
John  A.  Teske 
Steven  D.  Tharp 
Diana  E.  Thomas 
Denise  K.  Thornberrv 
Sylvia  L.  Voelker 
Deborah  K.  Wanous 
Gerald  G.  Warrener,  II 
Marc  S.  Weinstein 
David  Wenkert 
Nancy  J.  Wenning 
Evelyn  P.  Whitlock 
Barbara  K.  Whitten 
Maria  J.  Williams 
Mary  K.  Winicker 
William  L.  Wittman 
Jean  C.  Wolph 
Sara  E.  Woods 
Robin  E.  Zenger 
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Seniors 
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Adams,  EveKii  F.  Political  Sci. 
Adams,  Joanne  D.  Sociology 
Adams,  Karen  S.  Elementary  Ed. 
Adams,  Kathleen  M.  Fine  Arts 
Adamson,  Gan'  L.  Accounting 
Adelsperger,  Jody  L.  Special  Ed. 


Aders,  Leroy  Biological  Sci. 
-Adgate,  Steven  R.  Music 
Adkins,  Kenneth  D.  Psychology 
Adler,  Theresa  A.  Medical  Tech. 
■■\gler,  Steven  B.  Biological  Sci. 
.Aikman,  Ann  E.  French 


Alber,  Jane  A.  Biological  Sci. 
Alexander,  Audrey  Social  Service 
Alexander,  Susan  K.  Special  Ed. 
Allen,  John  M.  Biological  Sci. 
Allen,  Kathleen  D.  Fine  Arts 
Allen,  Zettie  R.  Psychology 


AUes,  Yvonne  K.  Speech  and  Hearing 
Allison,  A.  James  Business 
.Allweiss,  Pamela  Bio-Chemistry 
.•\lpert,  Edward  M.  Marketing 
Alter,  Emily  S.  Special  Ed. 
Alvis,  Rebecca  J.  Fine  Arts 


Ambrose,  Margaret  E.  Computer  Sci. 
Amick,  John  B.  Marketing 
Amick,  Sari  J.  .Anthropology 
Ammerman,  Peggy  L.  Journalism 
Ammerman,  Wyona  S.  Music  Ed. 
Amodeo,  Philip  G.  Personnel 


Amos, ,  Elnora  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Andersen,  Kenneth  L.  Education 
Anderson,  Dennis  W.  Accounting 
Anderson.  Elsie  J.  Recreation 
Anderson,  Susan  M.  Journalism 
Andreakis,  Maureen  Special  Ed. 


Ansell,  Frances  D.  Religious  Studies 
Arbuckle,  Joann 
Ardelean,  Lucille  J.  Economics 
Armstrong,  Garrison  R.  Accounting 
Arnold,  Andrea  M.  Comparative  Lit. 
Arnold,  Bonnie  S.  Journalism 


Arnold,  Brent  D.  Optometry 
Arnold,  Bruce  L.  General  Science 
Arnold,  Jerald  H.  Forensic  Studies 
Arvay,  Gloria  J.  Journalism 
Arthur,  Darrell  E.  Business 
Arvin,  Martin  R.  Sociology 
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Attanasi,  Kathleen  B.  Music 
Atz,  Deedra  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Atz,  Douglas  ].  Business 
Auffart,  Margie  L.  Mathematics 
Austin,  Diane  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Austin,  Sherry  R.  Elementary  Ed. 


Austin,  Terry  L.  Music 

Autterson,  Ted  M.  Real  Estate  Admin. 

Bade,  Daniel  M.  Chemistry 

Badham,  Kay  L.  Medical  Tech. 

Bagby,  Paul  J.  Optometry 

Bahler,  Donna  K.  Journalism 


Bailey,  Charles  E.  Transportation 
Baker,  Abby  Elementary  Ed. 
Baker,  Margaret  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Baker,  Pamela  K.  Elementary  Ed. 
Baker,  Rebecca  J.  Forensic  Studies 
Ball,  Mary  English 


Bare,  Delores  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Barlow,  Nancy  L.  Home  Economics 
Barna,  Karen  S.  Education 
Barnard,  Betsey  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Barnes,  Dennis  C.  Biology 
Barnette,  Belinda  ].  Biology 


Baron,  Gary  P.  Political  Sci. 
Barnett,  Edward  J.  Economics 
Bartley,  Diane  K.  Journalism 
Barwe,  Mary  R.  Biological  Sci. 
Bass,  Eunice  Business 
Batman,  Cathy  L.  Elementary  Ed. 


Bauer,  John  M.  Biological  Sci. 
Baum,  John  1.  Biological  Sci. 
Bauman,  Lee  Ann  Special  Ed. 
Bazos,  Vicki  M.  Marketing 
Beach,  Kim  M.  Journalism 
Beard,  Ben  A.  Accounting 


Beck,  Joyce  E.  Special  Ed. 

Becker,  Janey  F.  Near  Eastern  Language 

and  Literature 
Beckman,  Gary  L.  Accounting 
Beckman,  Larry  J.  .Accounting 
Bechtel,  Elizabeth  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Beeker,  Deborah  K.  Business 


Beier,  Joseph  C.  Biological  Sci. 

Beineke,  Brenda  A.  Secondary  Ed. 

Bell,  Brian  W.  History 

Bell,  Lana  Sherri  Psychology 

BcU,  Peter  S.  Biology 

Bender,  Janet  B.  Elementary  Ed. 
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Benedict,  Deborah  J.  Special  Ed. 
Benton,  John  M.  Marketing 
Bergbauer,  Kathleen  S.  History 
Berger,  Barbara  N.  Psychology 
Berger,  Robert  W.  Social  Studies 
Bernard,  Anne  E.  French 


Bemay,  Marda  J.  Political  Sci. 

Bern.-,  Bett\-  E.  Education 

Bet,  N'ictor  O.  Biology 

Betz,  Janet  M.  Anthropology 

Betz,  Katherine  P.  Geography 

Bissinger,  Mark  A.  Radio  and  T.V. 


Bixby,  Richard  H.  Physical  Ed. 
Black,  Douglas  E.  Biological  Sci. 
Blacker,  Laura  E.  German 
Blane>-,  Mar>'  S.  Elementary  Ed. 
Blazier,  John  E.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Bleeke,  Pamela  J.  Biology 


Blend,  Ruth  M.  Psychology 
Bloom,  Philip  M.  Journalism 
Blow,  Willie  A.  History 
Bodle%',  Nanc>'  M.  French 
Boggs,  Carolyn  A.  Social  Studies 
Bolotin,  Debra  A.  Fine  Arts 


Boiler,  Linda  M.  Physical  Ed. 
Bond,  Melva  P.  Physical  Ed. 
Bond,  Sandra  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Bonekamp,  Bcthaney  A.  Biology 
Boomer,  David  R.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Borders,  Kevin  P.  Political  Sci. 


Bom,  Bruce  Business 
Bosch,  Michael  J.  Economics 
Boswell,  Kathryn  F.  English 
Bowden,  Jennifer  K.  Elementary  Ed. 
Bowen,  Robert  O.  Economics 
Bower,  Karen  L.  Recreation 


Bowker,  Ellen  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Bowman,  Kyle  R.  Mathematics 
Boyd,  Susan  L.  Psychology 
Bradfield,  Patricia  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Bradford,  David  E.  French 
Bradley,  Gail  C.  Finance 


Bradshaw,  Rhoda  M.  Speech  and  Theater 
Branam,  Vicky  S.  Physical  Ed. 
Brandner,  Karen  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Brandon,  Deborah  J.  Psychology 
Brane,  Madeline  E.  Mathematics 
Brennan,  William  H.  Ill  Real  Estate 
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Brewer,  Keith  F.  Chemistry 
Breyer,  Thomas  A.  Economics 
Bridgewater,  Lee  A.  Psychology 
Brier,  Nancy  H.  Biology 
Briggs,  Timothy  A.  Insurance 
Brigham,  Barbara  L.  Social  Service 


Bright,  James  E.  Jr.  Journalism 
Brinkmann,  Virginia  E.  Home  Economics 
Brinkerhoff,  Diane  S.  Social  Service 
Brizius,  Kari  A.  Speech  and  Hearing 
Brodhecker,  Cheryl  A.  Cyto technology 
Broecker,  David  E.  Computer  Science 


Brolin,  Colleen  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Brosius,  Barbara  A.  Physical  Ed. 
Brouwer,  Douglas  R.  Forensic  Studies 
Brov^n,  Christina  S.  Office  Management 
Brown,  Edward  Accounting 
Brown,  Frank  W.  Education 


Brown,  James  G.  History 
Brown,  Janet  G.  Physical  Ed. 
Brown,  John  C.  Jr.  Sociology 
Brown,  Kathy  A.  Recreation 
Brown,  Larry  A.  Political  Sci. 
Brown,  Marsha  Elementary  Ed. 


Brown,  Nancy  J.  Sociology 
Browne,  Dorothy  M.  Physical  Ed. 
Bruce,  Jill  A.  Speech  and  Hearing 
Bruce,  Susan  L.  Fine  Arts 
Bryan,  Deanna  S.  Voice 
Buchanan,  Victoria  E.  Mathematics 


Buckmaster,  Lynn  C.  Marketing 
Buecker,  Rosanne  R.  Geology 
Buffington,  Philip  R.  Journalism 
Bullock,  Laura  R.  Business 
Bunting,  Martha  A.  Recreation 
Burch,  Charmaine  K.  Optometric 
Technology 


Burcham,  Barbara  J.  Psychology 
Burks,  Michael  E.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Burnett,  Barry  R.  Marketing 
Burnett,  Margie  E.  Home  Economics 
Bumside,  Nora  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Burr,  Barry  B.  History 


Burroughs,  Kathy  E.  Special  Ed. 
Burrows,  John  N.  Music  Ed. 
Burrus,  Janet  E.  Business  Ed. 
Burton,  Richard  A.  Forensic  Studies 
Butler,  John  G.  Forensic  Studies 
Butorac,  John  R.  Marketing 
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Buver,  Carcn  M.  Elementan'  Ed. 
Cage,  Kenneth  A.  Finance 
Cain,  Beverly  A.  Physical  Ed. 
Caldemeyer,  Lloyd  J.  Economics 
Callander,  Susan  K.  Art  Ed. 
Calvert,  Sherry  J.  Home  Economics. 


Campbell,  Catherine  S.  Biological  Sci. 
Campbell,  Gail  L.  Biology 
Campbell,  Gregory  E.  Pre-Law. 
Campbell,  Suzanne  Elementary  Ed. 
Canny,  Julie  L.  Journalism 
Cappel,  Carolyn  M.  French 


Capella,  Joan  M.  Theater  and  Drama 
Carlson,  Carol  A.  Therapeutic  Rec. 
Carmichael,  William  W.  Biological  Sci. 
Carter,  Jane  A.  Education 
Cartes,  Susan  K.  Physical  Ed. 
Carv  ey,  Vicki  L.  Marketing 


Case,  Linda  L.  Music 
Castle,  Carl  Music  Ed. 
Cave,  Stephen  L.  Biology 
Chamberlain,  Barbara  E.  Medical  Tech. 
Chapekis,  Anthony  F.  Economics 
Chavis,  Debra  L.  Music 


Cherf,  William  J.  Anthropology 
Chesterfield,  James  S.  Economics 
Chittenden,  Michael  D.  Biological  Sci. 
CK'ilins,  Amanda  J.  Psychology 
Clark,  Barbara  J.  Recreation 
Clark,  Deborah  W.  Elementary  Ed. 


Clark,  Kathryn  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Clark,  Louis  R.  Criminal  Justice 
Clark,  Patricia  O.  English 
Clark  Timothy  J.  Accounting 
Clayton,  Christie  L.  Music 
Clement,  Etta  D.  Modern  Dance 


Clements,  Cynthia  A.  Recreation 
Clemons,  Roxsandra  Sociology 
Cleveland,  Donna  A.  Music 
Cloud,  Jennifer  A.  Vocational  Ed. 
Cohen,  Charon  L.  Journalism 
Cohn,  Ellen  S.  Religious  Studies 


Cohrs,  Cornelia  J.  Home  Economics 
Colangelo,  Steven  Sociology 
Colantonio,  Nancy  L.  Optometric 

Technology 
Cole,  Crystal  C.  Marketing 
Cole,  Jan  History 
Cole,  Stephen  L.  Chemistry 
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Collins,  Kathleen  A.  Speech  and  Hearing 
Collins,  Richard  C.  Biology 
CoUings,  William  K.  Biological  Sci. 
Combs,  Kelly  L.  Physical  Ed. 
Comer,  Sally  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Compton,  Charles  W.  Finance 


Cook,  Christine  C.  Social  Service 
Cook,  Deborah  E.  Music  Education 
Cook,  Jerry  R.  Sociology 
Cook,  William  E.  Transportation 
Cooke,  Donald  L.  Biology 
Cooney,  Carolin  A.  Accounting 


Coons,  Deborah  L.  Psychology 
Coons,  Jennifer  A.  German 
Cooper,  Janet  S.  Speech  Pathology 
Cord,  Kathleen  Social  Studies 
Cornell,  Frank  W.  Biological  Sci. 
Corricelli,  Patrick  J.  Elementary  Ed. 


Cote,  Stephanie  G.  Recreation 
Coy,  Amy  L.  Secondary  Ed. 
Cragle,  Donna  L.  Biology 
Cram,  lone  B.  Ballet 
Crankshaw,  Robert  D.  II  Business 
Crawford,  Kim  A.  Medical  Tech. 


Crawford,  Michael  L.  Psychology 
Crawford,  Terence  E.  Medical  Records 

Administration 
Cripe,  David  L.  Psychology 
Crisman,  Ted  J.  Biology 
Crocker,  Christine  A.  Business 
Crowe,  Debra  S.  English 


Csejtey,  Agnes  C.  French 
Cummings,  Dorothy  L.  Biological  Sci. 
Cunningham,  Katherine  A.  Religious 

Studies 
Cunningham,  Thomas  K.  Recreation 
Curry,  James  L.  Accounting 
Curry,  Jill  Education 


Curry,  Sandra  S.  Mathematics 
Curry,  Sharon  A.  Business 
Daemicke,  Kenneth  G.  Accounting 
Dagcs,  Diana  L.  Mathematics 
Dalton,  Brenda  L.  Business  Ed. 
Dangelmajer,  Carol  N.  Music 


Daniel,  Marilynn  K.  Education 
Danovitz,  Susan  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Darchuck,  Deborah  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Darnell,  Gerry  A.  English 
Davey,  Nancy  A.  English 
David,  Victoria  E.  History 
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Davis.  Frances  H.  Elementary  Ed. 
Davis,  James  M.  English 
Davis,  Nanc>'.  Journalism 
Davis,  Vicki  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Davlos,  Helen  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Dearing,  Larr>'  W.  Finance 


DeBoskev-,  Bruce  H.  Political  Sci. 
DeHart,  Kenneth  R.  Biology 
Delanev',  Patricia  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Denny,  Nancy  G.  Elementary  Ed. 
DePoy,  Dale  F.  .Accounting 
Detmer,  Debra  A.  Elementary  Ed. 


DeVliegher,  Andrea.  Dance 
De\  oe,  Donald  L.  Folklore 
Diamond,  Angela  Elementary  Ed. 
Dickerson,  Sue  E.  Business 
Dickerson,  Vivian  L.  Sociology 
Diegel,  Barbara  Y.  Microbiology 


Dierkes,  ."Alexander  E.  Political  Sci. 
Dinwiddle,  Janet  C.  Spanish 
Dirlam,  Jane  A.  Sociology 
Dittrick,  Dennis  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Dodds,  Rita  B.  Elementary  Ed. 
Dodson,  Margaret  L.  Biological  Sci. 


Dodson,  Mark  A.  Marketing 
Dogan,  Donald  P.  Business 
Donie,  Michael  G.  Biological  Sci. 
Donlan,  Karen  A.  Therapeutic  Rec. 
Dorman,  Jay.  Finance 
Dorrington,  Leigh  A.  English 


Doyle,  John  M.  Psychology 
Doyle,  Marge  A.  English 
Driver,  Judy  K.  Urban  Ed. 
Droz,  Jacqueline  M.  Elementary  Ed. 
Dudley,  Janet  E.  Spanish 
Duensing,  Herbert  L.  Recreation 


Duffy,  Charlene  Modern  Dance 
Duggins,  Marsha  M.  Home  Economics 
Duke,  Ellen  K.  Public  Affairs 
Dumbuya,  Madina  E.  Economics 
Duncan,  Benjamin  R.  Computer  Science 
Duncan,  Helen  L.  Forensic  Studies 


Dunn,  Phil  M.  Psychology 
Duvnjak,  Rada  Transportation 
Dwyer,  Janies  W.  Biology 
Dynes,  JoAnn  Elementary  Ed. 
Eatman,  Robert  D.  Music 
Eaton,  Richard  W.  Biological  Sci. 
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Eck,  Steven  Business 
Eckerle,  Timothy  K.  History 
Eddy,  Mary  L.  Education 
Ellington,  Yvonne  Z.  Education 
Elliott,  Ed  B.  Psychology 
Elliott,  Robert  W.  Business 


Ellis,  Michael  J.  Biological  Sci. 
Ellison,  John  R.  History 
Elpers,  Nancy  ].  Medical  Tech. 
Emge,  Rebecca  J.  Business 
Engelmann,  Cori  E.  Art  Ed. 
English,  Mark  L.  Accounting 


Enslen,  Charles  E.  Political  Sci. 
Eusey,  Diana  K.  Physical  Ed. 
Evans,  Diane  L.  Business  Ed. 
Everly,  Earl  ].  Piano 
Ewing,  Susan  E.  Elementary  Ed. 
Fairchild,  David  M.  Biological  Sci. 


Paris,  Linda  S.  Optometry  Tech. 

Farr,  Jane  E.  English 

Farrell,  Mary  L.  French 

Favinger,  Jeffrey  L.  Geology 

Feeman,  Gregory  A.  Biological  Sci. 

Felder,  Beverly  J.  Afro-American  Studies 


Feldmeyer,  Gae  L.  Physical  Ed. 
Feldt,  Sarah  J.  .Anthropology 
Feltt,  Diane  M.  Business  Ed. 
Fendley,  Benjamin  C.  Elementary  Ed. 

Fennig,  John  M.  Biology 
Ferguson,  Kaye  E.  Elementary  Ed. 


Fernandez,  Andre  M.  Spanish 
Fetterman,  Moira  Ballet 
Field  David  C.  Mathematics 
Fink,  Norma  L.  History 
Finkelstein,  Arlene  I.  Social  Service 
Fischer,  John  P.  Economics 


Fish,  William  E.  Optometry 
Fisher,  Frederick  M.  Biological  Sci. 
Fisher,  Janice  R.  Home  Economics 
Fitzpatrick,  Mark  D.  Real  Estate 
Fitzpatrick,  Mary  M.  .Anthropology 
Floyd,  Cheryl  Home  Economics 


Ford,  Beth  A.  Merchandising 
Forman,  Michael  A.  Psychology 
Forster,  Connie  L.  English 
Foster,  Bruce  Physical  Ed. 
Foster,  Ellen  R.  French 
Foster,  Gayle  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
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Fouts,  Deborah  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Fox,  Patricia  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Francis,  Pegg>'  A.  Psychology 
Frazier,  Susan  L.  Journalism 
Frederick,  Dennis  K.  Speech 
Frederick,  Nancy  C.  German 


Freeman,  Pamela  S.  Elementary  Ed. 
Friedman,  Geri  F.  Spanish 
Frost,  Jean  Journalism 
Gabor,  Jack  Physical  Ed. 
Gaisser,  Karl  B.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Gann,  Rick  L.  Political  Sci. 


Garcia,  Antonio  .Astrophysics 
Gardner,  Randy  C.  Music 
Garges,  James  R.  Recreation 
Gates,  Gary  F.  History 
Gatzimos,  Vassilios  C.  Psychology 
Gaupp,  Janet  L.  Psychology 


Gehlhausen,  Shirley  J.  Speech  and 

Hearing 
Gelfius,  Elaine  S.  Physical  Ed. 
Geller,  Carol  Sue  Biology 
Gelman,  Kathy  J.  Medical  Tech. 
Gerber,  Allen  M.  Political  Sci. 
Getsinger,  John  S.  Political  Sci. 


Gilbert,  Ronald  D.  Elementary  Ed. 
Gill,  Thomas  L.  Psychology 
Gilliatt,  Neal  E.  General  Management 
Ginzer,  Frank  J.  Jr.  Physical  Ed. 
Given,  Steven  D.  Music 
Gleissner,  Janice  M.  Journalism 


Goelz,  John  N.  Geography 
Goldenberg,  Susan  H.  Music 
Goldenberg,  W.  Lawrence  Geology 
Golder,  Rhonda  S.  Psychology 
Good,  Arthea  Z.  English 
Goodman,  Steven  A.  History 


Goodrich,  Bobby  D.  Earth  Science 
Goolik,  Rosemary  Medical  Tech. 
Gordon,  Ida  M.  Secondary  Ed. 
Gose,  Sandra  R.  Psychology 
Gosser  ,  Ann  A.  Ed.  Psychology 
Gosscr,  Danny  C.  Accounting 


Gould,  Peter  Economics 

Gourley,  Donna  L.  Psychology 

Covert,  Jerry  A.  Accounting 

Grabill,  Nancy  Sue  Speech  and  Hearing 

Graham,  Debra  P.  English 

Graham,  Susan  K.  Education 
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Grahn,  Charles  R.  History 
Graninger,  Patrick  E.  Psychology 
Grassman,  Cynthia  A.  Music  Ed. 
Graver,  Richard  L.  Forensic  Studies 
Graves,  Eric  J.  Finance 
Graves,  Martha  L.  Medical  Records 


Gray,  Jo  E.  Recreation 
Greene,  Darryl  E.  Business 
Greenhouse,  Kenneth  Music 
Greive,  Barbara  ].  Elementary  Ed. 
Gresham,  Laurie  M.  Elementary  Ed. 
Grider,  Alice  C.  Speech 


Griffin,  Mary  K.  English 
Grindstaff,  Kurt  D.  Accounting 
Gross,  Deborah  G.  Elementary  Ed. 
Groves,  John  S.  Radio  —  T.\'. 
Growe,  Gary  A.  Political  Sci. 
Gunnerson,  David  A. 


Gutierrez,  Lilliam  M.  French 
Guttestein,  Arnold  S.  Marketing 
Habegger,  Teresa  S.  Psychology 
Hacker,  Patricia  J.  Elementary 
Hadley,  Theodis  Jr.  History 
Haggard,  Cynthia  S.  English 


Hahn,  Douglas  E.  .Accounting 

Hall,  Linda  D.  English 

Hall,  Murray  D.  Marketing 

Hall,  Ralph  F.  History 

Hall,  Toni  M.  Therapeutic  Rec. 

Hall,  Yolanda  U.  Biological  Sci. 


Halsteen,  Elizabeth  Physical  Ed. 
Hammel,  Mary  E.  Spanish 
Hammond,  Deborah  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Hammond,  Mark  E.  Marketing 
Haney,  Guy  L  Physical  Ed. 
Harding,  Nancy  L.  Elementary  Ed. 


Hardrick,  John  Political  Sci. 
Harger,  Peggy  J.  Biology 
Harman,  Terry  A.  .Art  Ed. 
Harmon,  Thomas  D.  Physical  Ed. 
Harner,  Daniel  E.  Elementary  Ed. 
Harriman,  Mary  Economics 


Harris,  Charles  R.  Biological  Sci. 
Harris,  Rosalind  S.  Biological  Sci. 
Harrison,  John  M.  Biology 
Harshman,  David  R.  Elementary  Ed. 
Hart,  Herbert  D.  Chemistry 
Hart,  Lorraine  E.  Psychology 
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Hartman,  Kerry  R.  Forensic  Studies 

Hasse,  Ronald  A.  Psychology 

Hastings,  Mary  English 

Haugk,  Frederick  J.  Business 

Hawley,  Mary  L.  Public  and  Environmental 

Health 
Hayes,  Deborah  L.  Speech  and  Hearing 


Ha\es,  Denise L.  English 
Hayes,  Linda  C.  Elementary  Ed. 
Hazeltine,  Mark  S.  Journalism 
Hazzard,  Robert  J.  Marketing 
Healy,  Elizabeth  G.  Education 
Heane>',  James  M.  Biology 


Heam,  Donna  A.  Social  Studies 
Heckman,  Cheryl  A.  Fine  Arts 
Heemstra,  Holly  Art  Ed. 
Hege,  Beverly  K.  Elementary  Ed. 
Hegedus,  Carolyn  S.  Elementary  Ed. 
Hegedus,  Michael  J.  Political  Sci. 


Heine,  Sharon  L.  Social  Service 
Heitkemper,  Mark  L.  Journalism 
Heller,  Beverly  P.  Therapeutic  Rec. 
Helve>-,  Patricia  A. 
Hendin,  Linda  R.  Sociology 
Hendricks,  Donald  R.  Mathematics 


Hendricks,  Kenneth  E.  Elementary  Ed. 
Hendrix,  Bryan  E.  Biological  Sci. 
Hendrix,  Stephen  L.  Biological  Sci. 
Hennig,  Teri  A.  Special  Ed. 
Hermsen,  James  G.  Comparative  Lit. 
Herran,  Deborah  L.  Psychology 


Hetzler,  Gary  R.  German 
Heyde,  Rebecca  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Hkkman,  Mark  E.  Sociology 
Hicks,  Barbara  L.  English 
Hicks,  Gerard  D.  Geology 
Hiland,  Debra  L.  English 


Hildebrand,  Lorvna  J.  Recreation 
Hill,  Sioux  A.  Biological  Sci. 
Hill,  Thomas  S.  Forensic  Studies 
Hilsin,  Daniel  A.  Management 
Hindin,  Roanne  Journalism 
Hines,  Charles  E.  Accounting 


Hbcson,  Sue  E.  Economics 
Hobson,  Marilyn  D.  Elementary  Ed. 
Hochstetler,  Richard  L.  Accounting 
Hodge,  James  R.  Finance 
Hodler,  Mark  A.  Business 
Hoey,  Mary  L.  Physical  Ed. 
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Hoffman,  Anne  P.  Elementary  Ed. 
Hoffman,  Deborah  J.  Spanish 
Hoffman,  Jo  Ann  English 
Holbrook,  Stephen  E.  Business 
Holmbcrg,  Donald  W. 
Holmes,  Gillian  S.  English 


Holmes,  Jeffery  A.  Forensic  Studies 
Holmes,  Timothy  J.  Geography 
Holsapple,  Michael  Political  Sci. 
Hohhouse,  Nancy  F.  English 
Hombaker,  Gordon  L.  Microbiology 
Homlein,  Jon  M.  Clarinet 


Horrell,  Marjorie  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Horton,  Carolyn  J.  Home  Economics 
Horton,  Jon  E.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Houghtelin,  Denise  V.  Education 
Housholder,  Connie  J.  English 
Howard,  James  P.  Recreation 


Howard,  Robert  C.  Biological  Sci. 
Howell,  David  J.  Biological  Sci. 
Howell,  Jeffery  J.  Recreation 
Howell,  Thom  L.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Huber,  Michael  F.  Political  Sci. 
Hudson,  Beverly  J.  Optometric  Tech. 


Hudson,  Nancy  Journalism 

Huffman,  Margaret  History 

Hull,  James  D.  Economics 

Huls,  Darryl  W.  Business  Management 

Hunckler,  Ginrty  E.  Fine  Arts 

Hunsucker,  Stephen  M.  Physical  Ed. 


Hunter,  Walter  R.  Biological  Sci. 
Hurt,  Darryl  B.  Biology 
Hurt,  Mary  A.  Business 
Hutchison,  Craig  A.  Marketing 
Jackson,  Brenda  R.  Social  Service 
Jackson,  Richard  O.  Speech 


Jackson,  Roger  K.  Chemistry 
Jacobson,  Ellen  S.  .Art  History 
Jakubczyk,  Jan  M.  .Accounting 
Janes,  Mary  Beth  Social  Service 
Jarboe,  Clem  E.  Psychology 
Jeneske,  Sharon  Social  Service 


Jennings,  Gar>-  A.  Mathematics 
Jennings,  Tarna  A.  Business  Ed. 
Jesse,  Sandra  L.  Journalism 
Johnson,  Alan  G.  Psychologv' 
Johnson,  Cheryl  R.C.  Business 
Johnson,  Jane  A.  Music 
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Johnson,  Janice  A.  Recreation 
Johnson,  Richard  L.  Pre-Lavv 
Johnston,  Linda  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Jones,  Deborah  A.  Biology 
Jones,  Ella  W.  Physical  Ed. 
Jones,  John  L.  Marketing 


Jones,  Nancy"  K.  Religion 
Jones,  Thomas  M.  Real  Estate 
Jordan,  Charles  L.  Political  Sci. 
Jorman,  John  K.  Jr.  Finance 
Judd,  Marcia  L.  English 
Junikon,  JuneE.  Sociology 


Jurek,  James  J.  Industrial  and  Personal 

Relations 
Kail,  John  G.  Journalism 
Kaiser,  Laura  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Kamp,  Kathleen  D.  Education 
Kaneshiro,  Richard  Y.  History 
Kaplan,  Patrice  A.  French-Spanish 


Kartje,  Joseph  J.  Biological  Sci. 
Kaser,  Michael  D.  Accounting 
Kearney,  Shirley  A.  Speech  and  Hearing 
Kearns,  Michael  S.  Business 

Management 
Keeler,  JoAnne  S.  Fine  Arts 
Keeton,  Jill  M.  Journalism 


Kegley,  Marianna  Journalism 
Keirn,  Karlene  A,  Psychology 
Keltam,  Susan  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Kemmer,  Diane  K.  Elementary  Ed. 
Kemmer,  Patrick  C.  Computer  Sci. 
Kemmerer,  Mary  Jo  Social  Service 


Kemppainen,  Lee  Sociology 
Kennedy,  Jan  R.  Physical  Ed. 
Kennedy,  Joe  F.  History 
Kenslow,  Stanley  E.  Political  Sci. 
Keough,  David  M.  Business 

-Admmistration 
Kerr,  Darrel  E.  Marketing 


Kerr,  Jacqueline  S.  Recreation 
Kessler,  John  R.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Kessler,  Nancy  A.  Sociology 
Killion,  Vicki  J.  Biological  Sci. 
King,  Marilyn  P.  Sociology 
Kiitley,  Raymond  M.  Political  Sc 


Kite,  Marion  L.  Business 
Kleiser,  Gail  S.  Mathematics 
Klepach,  Lida  A.  Slavic  Languages  and 

Literature 
Kleppinger,  Mark  J.  Business  Ed. 
Kline,  Natalie  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Kluge,  Carol  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
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Knapp,  William  H.  Biology 

Knell,  Charles  ].  Marketing 

Knies,  Anne  E.  English 

Kniffin,  Judy  A.  Speech  and  Hearing 

Knotts,  Steven  T.  Business  Government 

Relations 
Knowles,  Mary  Business  Ed. 


Knowles,  Stephen  M.  Journalism 
Knudson,  James  N.  Physics 
Knutson,  Ronald  F.  Business 

Management 
Koctur,  Patricia  J.  Social  Service 
Kohmescher,  Paul  A.  Accounting 
Kohn,  Florence.  Elementary  Ed. 


Kominiak,  Joan  M.  Elementary  Ed. 
Koon,  Thomas  C.  General  Management 
Kopf,  Randy  R.  Journalism 
Kopolow,  Patricia  A.  Elementary  Ed 
Kors,  Mark  K.  Transportation 
Kory,  Stephen  F.  History 


Kovatch,  Alexandria  T.  Art  Ed. 
Krachinski,  Celeste  H.  Home  Economics 
Krise,  Susan  E.  History 
Kuhlman,  Mary  A.  Ballet 
Kurtz,  Anna  L.  Psychology 
Kurtz,  Craig  B.  Optometry 


Labaj,  John  W.  Sociology 
Lacey,  J.  Randall  Optomety 
Ladd,  Franklin  W.  Marketing 
Laffoon,  Dennis  D.  History 
Laffoon,  Sharon  B.  Home  Economics 
Laffoon,  Sharon  B.  Home  Economics 
Lam,  Tony  K.  Radio  and  T.\'. 


Lang,  Jacqueline  E.  Art  Ed. 

Langhaus,  Terry  J.  Speech  and  Hearing 

Larsen,  Penelope  A.  Art  Ed 

Lantz,  Richard  D.  Marketing 

Lass,  Linda  Biology 

Lather,  Robert  J.  II  Forensic  Studies 


Laudermilk,  Thomas  F.  FsychoIogN- 
Laughlin,  Lola  K.  Psvchologv 
Laupus,  Joseph  F.  Political  Sci. 
Lawhorn,  Memory  S.  Elementary  Ed. 
Layer,  Lindy  S.  \isual  Communication 
Leander,  Walter  R.  Jr.  Business 
Management 


Leathers,  Timothy  D.  Biological  Sci. 
Leavell,  Janice  M.  Optometric  Tech. 
Lebo,  Nanci  E.  Forensic  Studies 
Lee,  Arlene  S.  Business  Ed. 
Lee,  Dannie  M.  Business 
Lee,  James  M.  Marketing 
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Lee,  Philip  S.  Accounting 
Leffler,  Carol  M.  Forensic  Studies 
Lesko,  Diana  J.  Biological  Sci. 
Levine,  Richard  M.  Biological  Sci. 
Le\ine,  Steven  E.  Biology 
Ligon,  Lora  Michelle  Sociology 


Linkous,  Rodne>'  K.  Radio  and  TV. 
Linzie,  Ernest  W.  Health  and  Safety 
Lipski,  Douglas  R.  Finance 
Liston,  John  L.  Health  and  Safety 
Littell,  John  H.  Transportation 
Littell,  Sandra  G.  Elementary  Ed. 


Livingstone,  Pamela  A.  Theater  and 
Drama 

Lockvvood,  David  C.  Marketing 
Lodde,  Richard  E.  II  Business 
Logan,  Fred  J.  Jr.  Political  Sci. 
Logsdon,  Sue  E.  Physical  Ed. 
Long,  Linda  J.  Marketing 


Long,  Luann  English 

Long,  Robert  D.  Radio  and  T.V. 

Lopata,  Marvin  History 

Lorch,  Linda  B.  Classical  Studies 

Lottes,  Charlotte  W.  Sociology 

Loughery,  Richard  M.  History 


Lowrance,  Barbara  F.  Theraputic  Rec. 

Lowry,  Karla  J.  Psychology 

Lucas,  Sarah  J.  Elementary  Ed. 

Lutter,  Steven  K.  Geology 

Lykens,  Kristine  A.  Urban  Government 

Maas,  Robert  D.  Political  Sci. 


Mackenzie,  Sheona  K.  Forensic  Studies 
Mackey,  Teresa,  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Macon,  B.  F.  Business 
Maddalone,  Rosellen  M.  Special  Ed. 
Maddock,  Mary  D.  C.  Slavics 
Maguire,  Sarah  E.  Physical  Ed. 


Magnuson,  Patricia  A.  Spanish 
Main,  James  D.  Religious  Studies 
Mais,  Dale  E.  Chemistry 
Mallchok,  Jane  M.  Clarinet 
Mallette,  Kathryn  A.  Business 
Mallon,  Elaine  H.  Radio  and  T.V. 


Manlove,  Kim  I.  History 
Manning,  Dale  M.  Music  Ed. 
Manville,  Patricia  L.  Religious  Studies 
Marcus,  Marlene  C.  Theater 
Markovich,  Thomas  J.  Sociology 
Marren,  Gregory  P.  Accounting 
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Marsh,  Keith  A.  Marketing 
Marshall,  Ann  K.  Political  Sci. 
Martin,  Dale  L.  Biology 
Martin,  Ronald  W.  Accounting 
Martin,  Stephen  E.  Sociology 
Martz,  Eric  D.  Biological  Sci. 


Mason,  Bob  Biology 
Massa,  Eleanor  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Mast,  Carolyn  M.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Matson,  Robert  ].  Accounting 
Matthews,  Windell  C.  Political  Sci. 
Mattingly,  Barbara  L.  Elementary  Ed. 


Maudlin,  Diana  C.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Maxam,  Carol  B.  Biology 
Maxson,  Marcy  E.  Elementary  Ed. 
May,  Patricia  ].  Elementary  Ed. 
Mayer,  Bobbejean  Elementary  Ed. 
Mazzaro,  Nancy  J.  Special  Ed. 


McClain,  Linda  J.  Psychology 
McClain,  Ronald  ].  Physical  Ed. 
McClain,  Sally  A.  Modern  Dance 
McCord,  Michael  L.  Biological  Sci. 
McCrory,  Cassandra  J.  Special  Ed. 
McGill,  Nancy  A.  Psychology 


McGuire,  Patricia  L.  Secondary  Ed. 
McKee,  Nancy  D.  Speech  and  Hearing 
McKinney,  Debra  S.  Physical  Ed. 
McLaughlin,  Carey  B.  Biological  Sci. 
McLaughlin,  Kimm  English 
McManama,  Judith  A.  Library  Sci. 


McManus,  Patricia  L.  Music 

McNabb,  Robert  D.  Physical  Ed. 

McNecs,  Richard  E. 

McPheeters,  Ann  M.  Speech  Pathology 

Mead,  Robert  G.  Zoology 

Medlock,  Nancy  E.  Elementary  Ed. 


Mehling,  Kathryn  A.  Journalism 
Meighen,  Marilyn  S.  Sociology 
Mercer,  Frederic  W.  English 
Merk,  Martha  S.  Business  Ed. 
Mervar,  Dennis  M.  Political  Sci. 
Messcrlie,  Mary  L.  Speech 


Messerschmidt,  Nancie  K.  Fine  .Arts 
Messman,  Cynthia  F.  Political  Sci. 
Meyer,  Nev'sa  L.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Meyer,  Sally  J.  Fine  .-Xrt 
Meyer,  Thomas  J.  Biological  Sci. 
Michna,  Susan  Psychology 
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Mick,  David  G.  English 
Michels,  Susan  A.  Political  Sci. 
Miles,  Sarah  E.  Speech 
Miller,  Barbara  K.  Ei\glish 
Miller,  Debra  L.  English 
Miller,  James  M.  Trumpet 


Miller,  Janet  R.  Psychology 
Miller,  Kathy  A.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Miller,  Larry  R.  Finance 
Miller,  Nicholas  D.  Psychology 
Miller,  Paulette  S.  Chemistry 
Miller,  Rebecca  L.  French 


Miller,  Ronnie  E.  Economics 
Miller,  Rupert  A.  English 
Miller,  Stephanie  L.  Journalism 
Miller,  Sue  H.  Spanish 
Miller,  Susan  L.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Mineart,  Cynthia  K.  Music  Ed. 


Mitchell,  Martha  E.  Home  Economics 
Mizen,  Susan  M.  French 
Moffett,  Steven  R.  Biological  Sci. 
.Mohamed,  Gerald  A.  Advertising 
Mohler,  Jeffery  N.  Political  Sci. 
Mohler,  Nancy  L.  Recreational  Therapy 


Moilanen,  Diana  L.  Anthropology 
Molby,  Peter  K.  Biology 
Monar,  Michael  P.  Education 
.Monar,  Pamela  S.  Business  Ed. 
Monhan,  Thomas  P.  Journalism 
Montano,  David  R.  Music 


Montgomery,  Susan  G.  Spanish 
Moore,  Anna  K.  Speech  and  Hearing 
Moore,  Benton  J.  Economics 
Moore,  Denise  Y.  Elementary  Ed. 
Moore,  Evelyn  M.  Optometry 
Moore,  Janet  L.  Social  Service 


Moore,  Thomas  L.  Spanish 
Moran,  Tamara  M.  Recreation 
Morguelan,  Robin  Fine  Arts 
Morton,  Kathleen  A.  Physical  Ed. 
Moscr,  Daniel  R.  Biochemistry 
Moser,  Sandra  A.  Marketing 


Mosher,  Dale  R.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Moss,  Paul  R.  Business  Economics 
Mount,  Richard  S.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Mueller,  Mary-Jane  Elementary  Ed. 
MulhoUand,  Susan  Advertising 
Mullin,  Harriet  A.  Comparative  Lit. 
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Mulvihill,  Robert  K.  Marketing 
Muncic,  Ronald  J.  Personnel 
Murphy,  John  L.  Biological  Sci. 
Murphy,  Marilyn  K.  English 
Muselman,  John  A.  Business 
Myers,  Jeff  S.  Finance 


Myers,  Karen  E.  English 
Myers,  Marcia  V.  Personnel 
Myers,  Marilyn  M.  English 
Nasser,  Gregory  L.  Political  Sci. 
Ncaderhouser,  Carol  Elementary  Ed. 
Nelson,  Beth  L.  Elementary  Ed. 


Nelson,  Gary  S.  Radio  and  T.V. 
New,  Teresa  J.  Mathematics 
Nichols,  Rhonda  Biological  Sci. 
Nicholson,  Mary  A.  Therapeutic  Rec. 
Niedbalski,  William  D.  Political  Sci. 
Nielhammer,  Paul  O.  Phvsics 


Nixon,  Karen  D.  Spanish 
Nolan,  Cathy  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Northington,  Lillian  A.  Journalism 
Nowicki,  Terri  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Oberhausen,  Thomas  J.  Accounting 
Offutt,  Michael  C.  Forensic  Studies 


Oglesby,  Linda  S.  English 
Ohibaum,  Karen  B.  Biology 
Okada,  Emily  M.  Religion 
Olex,  Wendy  P.  Special  Ed. 
Oppenlander,  Julie  E.  Recreation 
Ordner,  Larry  W.  Journalism 


Orr,  Nancy  A.  Psychology 
Osborn,  Pamela  S.  Mathematics 
Otto,  Joanna  M.  Marketing 
O'Toole,  James  F.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Overbay,  Douglas  L.  Psychology 
Palivec,  Donna  K.  Physical  Ed. 


Palmer,  Amy  C.  Medical  Records 
Palmer,  Julie  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Palmquist,  Todd  M.  Anthropology 
Parisi,  Monica  A.  English 
Parker,  David  A.  Industrial  Management 
Parker,  Joel  L.  Sociology 


Parker,  Linda  J.  Medical  Tech. 
Parker,  P.  Kay  Merchandising 
Management 
Parks,  Terry  L.  Optometric  Tech. 
Parmer,  Michael  L.  Political  Sci. 
Paschen,  David  M.  Marketing 
Pataky,  Henry  J.  Forensic  Studies 


Patrick,  Theresa  L.  Special  Ed. 
Patterson,  David  C.  Recreation 
Patterson,  Don  Education 
Patterson,  John  M.  Chemistry 
Patterson,  William  H.  Sociology 
Paul,  Charles  D.  Biological  Sci. 


Pavlin,  Cheryl  A.  Home  Economics 
Pawlicki,  Margaret  L.  Art  Ed. 
Pearson,  Susan  C.  Economics 
Pennell,  Sharon  K.  Journalism 
Perkins,  Amelia  B.  Fine  Arts 
Perkins,  Elizabeth  J.  Elementary  Ed. 


Perrett,  Kathie  I.  Music 
Perry,  Bemie  Park  Administration 
Perry,  James  R.  Business 
Perry,  Pamela  J.  History 
Perry,  Suzan  M.  Fine  Arts 
Peters,  Stephen  C.  Psychology 


Petersen,  Carolyn  N.  English 
Petrie,  Lou  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Pfrommer,  Sue  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Phelps,  Elaine  Spanish 
Philbin,  Regina  M.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Philip,  Linda  L.  English 


Piatak,  Valerie  B.  Health  and  Safety 
Pierce,  John  E.  History 
Pierce,  Valerie  R.  Marketing 
Pieper,  Angela  G.  Chemistry 
Pigott,  Richard  L.  Business 
Pic,  Stephen  D.  Radio  and  TV. 


Pittman,  Lynda  K.  Music  Ed. 
Pizer,  Deborah  Psychology 
Plank,  Janice  D.  Art  Ed 
Polk,  Randy  K.  Elementary  Ed. 
Pollard,  Marcia  J.  German 
Porcano,  Thomas  M.  Accounting 


Porter,  Jackie  K.  Medical  Tech. 
Potasnik,  Dora  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Potts,  John  H.  Technology 
Potts,  Susan  K.  Fine  Arts 
Powers,  Sharon  A.  Marketing 
Preissler,  Jena  S.  Journalism 


Prendergast,  Karen  J.  Studio  Art 
Price,  Harry  I.  Political  Sci. 
Priem,  Clifford  G.  Chinese 
Prior,  Karen  L.  Elementary  Ed 
Pruitt,  John  W.  Physical  Ed. 
Pryor,  Gary  Business  Management 
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Racich,  Joseph  M.  Education 
Radtkc,  Susan  L.  Physical  Ed. 
Rainford,  Vena  L.  Mathematics 
Ramirez,  R.  Gil  Business 
Raimondi,  Concetta  A.  English 
Rand,  Diane  S.  Speech  and  Hearing 


Raney,  Raymond  Journalism 
Rather,  Thomas  A.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Ray,  Daniel  B.  Journalism 
Raymond,  Michael  G.  Chemistry 
Reagan,  Kathleen  A.  Biology 
Redding,  Rebecca  A.  Mathematics 


Redmond,  Ralph  Production  Management 

Reece,  Judith  H.  English 

Reed,  Jeffrey  M.  Physical  Ed. 

Reed,  Rebecca  S.  Education 

Reel,  Jody  L.  Recreational  Therapy 

Recs,  Mary  A.  Piano 


Reinhardt,  John  C.  Marketing 
Remak,  Heidi  History 
Renner,  Evelyn  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Reynolds,  John  E.  Marketing 
Reynolds,  William  N.  History 
Rhode,  Charles  C.  Physics 


Richardson,  Guy  S.  History 
Richardson,  Joan  Journalism 
Richart,  Christina  S.  Elementary  Ed. 
Riddle,  Ann  L.  Forensic  Studies 
Riddle,  Bruce  W.  Biological  Sci. 
Ridenour,  John  D.  Finance 


Riffe,  Robert  A.  English 
Riggs,  Randall  R.  History 
Ringeman,  Rebecca  S.  Physical  Ed. 
Rink,  Nancy  J.  Recreation 
Ripley,  Robert  N.  Marketing 
Ritchison,  Joyce  E.  Psychology 


Roberts,  Bruce  Accounting 
Roberts,  Gregory  Marketing 
Robert,  Karin  L.  Sociology 
Roberts,  Lome  J.  Journahsm 
Roberts,  Lynne  J.  Biological  Sci. 
Roberts,  Mark  J.  Political  Science 


Roberts,  Roberta  A.  Speech  and  Hearing 
Robertson,  Ann  F.  Forensic  Studies 
Robertson,  Carol  J.  Speech  Pathology 
Robertson,  Rick  A.  Psychology 
Robinson,  Myron  R.  Journalism 
Robinson,  Peggy  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
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Robinson,  Susan  N.  Psychology 
Robison,  Sandra  K.  Psycholog>' 
Robbins,  Gregory  A.  Religious  Studies 
Rodenkirk,  Robert  F.  Journalism 
Rodich,  Marda  R.  Spanish 
Rodman,  Karen  S.  Psychology 


Roeder,  Keith  A.  Psycholog>' 
Roembke,  Thomas  P.  Business 
Root,  Richard  T.  Microbiology 
Rosdil,  Barbara  E.  Earth  Science 
Roseman,  Perry  D.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Rosenthal,  Arnold  N.  Biology 


Rosenthal,  Janis  B.  Biology 
Ross,  Deborah  E.  Biological  Sci. 
Ross,  Lanny  Business 
Rossi,  Shannon  E.  Art  History 
Rothermel,  Lynn  E.  Biological  Sci. 
Rothfuss,  Catherine  A.  Education 


Routt,  Janet  E.  Social  Service 

Rowan,  Carol  A.  French 

Rowe,  Frank  D.  History 

Ruben,  Bruce  L.  Voice 

Ruebenstahl,  Kitty  A.  Health  and  Safety 

Rumba,  Preston  J.  English 


Rumph,  Rebecca  S.  Elementary  Ed. 
Rus,  Linda  M.  Elementary  Ed. 
Ruscetta,  Joseph  P.  Fine  Arts 
Russell,  William  E.  Industrial 
Management 
Salas,  Anthony  A.  Music 
Salisbury,  Andrew  J.  Political  Sci. 


Salzarulo,  Robert  L.  Biological  Sci. 
Samittianan,  Somchai  Marketing 
Sanders,  Beth  M.  Music 
Sanders,  Judith  M.  Elementary  Ed. 
Sandidge,  Philip  H.  Sociology 
Sandleben,  Angela  J.  Therapeutic  Rec. 


Saul,  Marlene  J.  Sociology 
Saupe,  Patricia  C.  Social  Service 
Saver,  Darell  L.  Political  Sci. 
Saylor,  Karen  L.  Office  Management 
Scattergood,  Cindy  L.  Psychology 
Schachter,  Patti  S.  Elementary  Ed. 


Schafcr,  Rick  A.  Biological  Sci. 
Schaefer,  Sarah  O.  Independent  Learning 
Schaeffer,  Sheila  M.  Elementary  Ed. 
Schaller,  Susan  Social  Service 
Sehepanek,  Jennifer  L.  Home  Economics 
Scherschel,  Mathew  S.  Biological  Sci. 
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Schcrtzinger,  Annabelle  R.  English 
Schertzinger,  Stephen  S.  General  Science 
Schiff,  Barry  C.  Accounting 
Schlachter,  Steven  J.  Political  Sci. 
Schlensker,  Mary  A.  Merchandising 

Management 
Schnarr,  Terrance  N.  Cheniistry 


Schneider,  Mark  G.  Business  Marketing 
Schneider,  Michael  P.  Political  Sci. 
Schneider,  Mike  J.  Finance 
Schneider,  Steven  M.  Marketing 
Schneider,  Thomas  F.  History 
Schnelker,  Michael  A.  Social  Studies 


Schnell,  Allen  E.  Political  Sci. 
Schnute,  Becky  J.  Speech  and  Hearing 
Schrader,  Linda  A.  Fine  Arts 
Schriefer,  Debra  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Schrombeck,  Sharon  D.  Special  Ed. 
Schuck,  Sherrel  A.  Elementary  Ed. 


Schulte,  Gary  J.  Music 
Schultheis,  Karen  R.  Psychology 
Schultz,  Ilene  J.  English 
Schumacher,  Janet  L.  Social  Service 
Schwartz,  Gary  A.  Accounting 
Scott,  Tonya  L.  Elementary  Ed. 


Secger,  Janell  Biology 
Sefchik,  Linda  S.  Forensics 
Segal,  Brenda  F.  Journalism 
Scgall,  Margaret  P.  Journalism 
Scibcrt,  Earl  H.  Marketing 
Seitz,  Kenneth  R.  Physical  Ed. 


Scilz,  Nancy  J.  Journalism 
Sellers,  Barbara  Music 
Seltzer,  Charles  W.  Accounting 
Senff,  Sue  D.  Social  Service 
Senko,  Ruth  M.  English 
Sered,  Barbara  M.  Speech 


Scth,  Linda  S.  Elementary  Ed. 
Severns,  Graig  Management 
Shackelford,  John  S.  General  Management 
Shade,  Sarah  D.  Speech  and  Hearing 
Shafer,  Eileen  C.  Mathematics 
Shapiro,  Adrian  English 


Sharp,  Linda  S.  History 
Shattuck,  Janice  R.  Elementary  Ed. 
Shea,  Laura  A.  Special  Ed. 
Shearer,  Theresia  S.  Speech 
Shelton,  Louella  Speech  and  Hearing 
Shelton,  Sheryl  E.  Journalism 


Shenk,  Warren  R.  Political  Sci. 
Shepherd,  Judy  G.  Sociology 
Sherman,  Gail  A.  Physical  Ed. 
Shore,  Cheryl  P.  Physical  Ed. 
Short,  Christ]  E.  Histor\^ 
Shortridge,  Jack  L.  Forensic  Studies 


Shortt,  Christine  M.  Psychology 
Shreve,  Michael  G.  Psychology 
Shrock,  Stephen  E.  Accounting 
Shuback,  Frederick  R.  .-Accounting 
Silberstein,  Debbie  G.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Siebert,  James  M.  Marketing 


Siekierski,  Jerome  M.  Geology 
Sigo,  Maria  K.  Spanish 
Sikora,  Susan  M.  Mathematics 
Silverman,  Steven  B.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Simmons,  James  M.  Accounting 
Simpson,  Robert  G.  Business 


Simrell,  Patti  L.  Theatre  and  Drama 
Sims,  Phillip  R.  Business  Administration 
Singleton,  Thomas  M.  Economics 
Sirois,  Sandra  R.  Special  Ed. 
Sisler,  Deborah  A.  Psychology 
Siverlv,  Ann  O.  Home  Economics 


Slingerland,  Sally  J.  Elementary  Ed. 

Sliwa,  James  A.  Biology 

Sloan,  James  M.  Political  Sci. 

Slovin,  Margery  Music  Ed. 

Slovin,  Scott  M.  General  Management 

Smart,  Victoria  R.  Journalism 


Smiley,  Katherine  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Smith,  Caren  A.  Therapeutic  Rec. 
Smith,  Carolyn  L.  Recreation 
Smith,  Darlene  Health  and  Safety 
Smith,  Debra  K.  Mathematics 
Smith,  Gregory  W.  Biological  Sci. 


Smith,  Kathryn  R.  Home  Economics 
Smith,  Louann  Geology 
Smith,  Michael  R.  Journalism 
Smith,  Randolph  S.  Political  Sci. 
Smith,  Vicki  L.  Education 
Smriga,  William  G.  Forensic  Studies 


Snyder,  Donald  G.  Optometry 
Snyderman,  Nancy  L.  Biology 
Sodeman,  Kathleen  M.  English 
Sollman,  Dennis  R.  Accounting 
Solon,  James  J.  Psychology 
Somerville,  Carolyn  P.  Business  Ed 
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Somes,  Particia,  J.  Personnel  and 

Industrial  Relations 
Sondgerath,  Cheryl  S.  Elementary  Ed. 
Sopher,  William  R.  Psychology 
Serge,  Gary  W.  Political  Sci. 
Souder,  Nancy  K.  Marketing 
Souders  Jolene  Merchandising 


Sparrenberger,  Charles  H.  Management 
Spears,  Thomas  E.  Management 
Speciale,  Patricia  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Speer,  Denward  W.  Business 

Management 
Spillman,  Richard  L.  Finance 
Spray,  Terri  ].  Sociology 


Stackhouse,  Stefan  B.  Chemistry 
Stachowiak,  John  M.  Accounting 
Stall,  Mark  W.  Biological  Sci. 
Standish,  Linda  S.  Medical  Tech. 
Stanley-,  Deborah  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Stanley,  Dianne  Elementary  Ed. 


Stenley,  Sandra  K.  Journalism 
Starlin,  Stephen  P.  Fine  Arts 
Steckel,  David  E.  Biology 
Stedman,  Susan  J.  Journalism 
Steele,  Richard  A.  English 
Stefanich,  Mary  S.  Optometric  Tech. 


Steincr,  Michael  R.  History 
Steinitz,  Hugo  Biological  Sci. 
Sterle>',  Drew  E.  Industrial 

Management 
Stevens,  Deborah  K.  Business 
Stevens,  Pamela  L.  Physical  Ed. 
Stevenson,  Bruce  G.  Marketing 


Stillo,  Carmen  M.  History 
Stockhouer,  Sherry  L.  Physical  Ed. 
Stoll,  Yvonne  M.  Elementary  Ed. 
Stone,  Branson  \V.  Political  Sci. 
Stone,  Deborah  R.  Marketing 
Stone,  Janice  J.  Library  Sci. 


Stonecipher,  Mark  M.  General 

Management 
Storm,  Jane  E.  Physical  Ed. 
Stouse,  Susan  M.  English 
Stover,  Donald  M.  Business 
Strahan,  .\lene  P.  Microbiology 
Stratman,  Martha  .•\.  Elementary  Ed. 


Stromer,  Georga  D.  Psychology 
Stuehrk,  Mar>-  E.  Biology 
Sturzenberger,  Carol  H.  History 
Sturzenberger,  Doris  C.  History 
Stutsman,  Stephen  D.  Political  Sci. 
Sullivan,  Paul  H.  .Accounting 
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Summers,  Bctn-  J.  Fine  Arts 
Sutkowski,  Mark  F.  Business  Economics 
Swain,  Brenda  K.  English 
Swetnam,  Kenetta  L.  Textile  Mer. 
Swinford,  Sally  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Swogger,  Scott  A.  Business 


Szatkowski,  Dea  K.  Elementary  Ed. 
Sz>'ndrowski,  Delphine  Forensic  Studies 
Taggarl,  Susan  B.  Home  Economics 
Talbott,  Pamela  ].  Speech  Pathology 
Tapia,  Elena  Spanish 
Tarr,  Jetta  R.  Elementary  Ed. 


Taseff,  Debby  K.  Elementary  Ed. 
Ta>lor,  Deborah  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Taylor,  Doris  J.  Home  Economics 
Taylor,  Karla  J.  Political  Sci. 
Taylor,  Mark  H.  Accounting 
Taylor,  Rita  J.  Elementary  Ed. 


Tavlor,  Thomas  M.  Business 
Teegarden,  Joseph  A.  Chemistry 
Tcmpleman,  Lucinda  L.  Psychology 
Terzes,  Georgene  Speech  and  Hearing 
Thayer,  Janice  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Thayer,  Jay  S.  Psychology 


Theadford,  Rita  M.  Urban  Ed. 
Thomas,  Karen  K.  Art  Ed. 
Thomas,  Robert  P.  Business 
Thomas,  Terry  G.  Business 
Thompson,  Carol  E.  Theraputic  Rec. 
Thompson,  Cynthia  K.  Home  Economics 


Thompson,  George  C.  Business 
Thompson,  Jeffrey  J.  Political  Sci. 
Thompson,  Marcia  K.  Speech  and  Hearing 
Thompson,  Nancy  M.  English  Ed. 
Thompson,  William  A.  Sociology 
Thome,  Jeffrey  L.  Political  Sci. 


Thomhill,  Nefl  W.  Biological  Sci. 
Thrasher,  Debra  L.  Special  Ed. 
TDlotson,  Darin  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Todd,  Stephen  E.  Forensic  Studies 
Tomenko,  Mary  A.  Journalism 
Tompkins,  Jennifer  L.  History 


Towler,  Linda  M.  Art  Ed. 
Transue,  Karry  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Trauner,  Margaret  A.  Economics 
Trent,  Jeffrey  M.  Zoology 
Trittipo,  Cathy  D.  French 
Trotter,  Geneva  Home  Economics 
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Trump,  Conni  A.  Recreation 
Tupper,  Phillip  L.  Marketing 
Turean,  Charles  V.  Accounting 
Turner,  Cynthia  L.  Business 
Turner,  Laura  L.  Geology 
Tworkowski,  David  J.  Recreation 


Turpin,  Patricia  A.  Economics 
Tye,  Judy  Speech  and  Hearing 
Uldin,  Nanci  M.  Elementary  Ed. 
Umbaugh,  Daniel  G.  Marketing 
Unger,  Steven  G.  English 
Unversaw,  Sandra  J.  Spanish 


Van  Akin,  Terry  L.  Finance 
Vandeventer,  John  W.  Biology 
Vanes,  Mary 

Van  Huysse,  Mary  Fine  Arts 
Vascimini,  Kathleen  Physical  Ed. 
Vavul,  Sandra  Education 


Veenkcr,  Jo  L.  Political  Sci. 
Vierra,  Josephine  E.  Elementary  Ed. 
Vilutis,  Vidmantas  A.  Finance 
Vine,  Douglas  P.  Biological  Sci. 
Valentine,  Robert  L.  Finance 
Vissing,  Yvonne  M.  Sociology 


Voelker,  Nancy  E.  Speech  and  Hearing 
Voors,  Diane  L.  Special  Ed. 
Vurva,  Robert  A.  Economics 
Vuskalns,  Anna  L.  Medical  Tech. 
Wade,  Brenda  A.  Spanish 
Wadman,  Nancy  J.  Elementary  Ed. 


Walker,  Denise  C.  English 
Walker,  Janet  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Walker,  Richard  B.  Histor>- 
Walker,  Sally  A.  Social  Service 
Walker,  Stephen  W.  Marketing 
Walko,  Linda  M.  Elementary  Ed. 


Waller,  Joanne  B.  Music 
Wallace,  Geraldine  Multi-Cultural  Ed. 
Wallace,  Michael  L.  Forensic  Studies 
Walters,  Geneva  J.  Elementary  Ed. 
Walton,  Dotty  P.  Elemental'  Ed. 
Walton,  Sue  D.  Education 


Wambsganss,  Kathcrine  M.  German 
Wamplcr,  Billy  J.  Journalism 
Wan,  Tak-Wah  J.  Marketing 
Warden,  James  M.  Political  Sci. 
Washburn,  Ann  Physical  Ed. 
Washburn,  KKathryn  R.  Journalism 
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Wasscnnann,  Lori  L.  Political  Sci. 
Wassermann,  Maijorie  I.  Speech  and 

Hearir 
VVatanabe,  Kikuo  Piano 
Watkins,  Linda  L.  Political  Sci. 
Watson,  CoUcen  M.  Sociology 
Watts,  Grant  H.  Education 


Webb,  Carole  D.  Marketing 
Webb,  Eric  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Webster,  Sharon  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Weidner,  Robert  E.  Psychology 
Weklar,  Lorraine  Music 
Weinberg,  Ilean  M.  Elementary  Ed. 


Waller,  Marcia  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Welsh,  Judith  A.  Business  Ed. 
Wenger,  James  R.  Forensic  Studies 
Wenner,  Janet  G.  Elementary  Ed. 
Werskey,  Mark  W.  Recreation 
Wenzel,  Brenda  J.  Psychology 


West,  Leo  W.  Forensic  Studies 
Westbay  Renre  J.  English 
Westland,  Lynn  History 
Wexler,  William  Biological  Sci. 
Whitaker,  Jan  Elementary  Ed. 
White,  Beverly  Ann  Secondary  Ed. 


White,  David  A.  Political  Sci. 
White,  Sherryl  D.  Forensic  Studic 
Whited,  Paula  L.  Theraputic  Rec. 
Whitfield,  David  L.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Whitford,  Susan  A.  Art  Ed. 
Whitten,  Barbara  K.  Social  Service 


Wible,  Diana  L.  Elementary  Ed. 
Wichman,  Nancy  A.  Marketing 
Widin,  Patricia  A.  Physical  Ed. 
Wiesman,  David  H.  Mathematics 
Wigsmoen,  Belinda  M.  Music  Ed. 
Wildman,  Larry  K.  General  Management 


Wilds,  Joyce  A.  Home  Economics 
Wilhelm,  Gary  P.  Psychology 
Wilhelmus,  Scott  M.  Biological  Sci. 
Wilkins,  Joann  Marketing 
Williams,  Delores  K.  Elementary  Ed. 
Williams,  Jerry  G.  Music  Ed. 


Williams,  Jo  A.  Speech  and  Hearing 
Williams,  Stephen  A.  Marketing 
Williams,  Sue  A.  English 
Williams,  Susan  K.  Secondary  Ed. 
Willoughby,  Douglas  L.  Physical  Ed. 
Wilson,  Diane  A.  Elementary  Ed. 


WUson,  Elizabeth  J.  History 

Wflson,  James  E.  Jr.  Business  Personnel 

Winebrenner,  Barbara  H.  Spanish 

Winick,  Nomi  J.  Pre-Med. 

Wink,  Scott  J.  Biology 

Winn,  Karen  S.  Finance 


Winters,  Daniel  F.  Radio  and  T.V. 
Withner,  Stacy  A.  Theraputic  Rec. 
Witt,  Neill  M.  Accounting 
Witte,  Carla  J.  Spanish 
Wittkamper,  Debra  K.  Education 
Wolf,  Christina  A.  Forensic  Studies 


Wolf,  Rebecca  A.  Spanish 
Wolff,  Edna  Y.  Music 
Wolfe,  Kyle  A.  Marketing 
Wolfsheimer,  Ronald  M.  Accounting 
Wolph,  Jean  C.  Journalism 
Woodley,  Pamela  Biological  Sci. 


Woods,  Judith  A.  Merchandising 
Workman,  Randall  H.  Speech 
Wright,  Sammie  L.  Transportation 
Wulf,  Gregory  W.  Business 
Wulf ,  Linda  J.  Office  Management 
Wunker,  Eleanor  S.  Personnel 


Wyman,  Patricia  A.  Theraputic  Rec. 
Wynant,  Mary  C.  English 
Wysocki,  Sharon  L.  Psychology 
Wvsocki,  Steven  G.  Real  Estate 
Yates,  Willadean  Biology 
Yeager,  Terry  L. 


Veater,  Paula  A.  Elementary  Ed. 
Yee,  Jenny  J.  Biology 
Yoder,  Mary  K.  Special  Ed. 
Young,  Cynthia  A.  Management 
Young,  Lucy  A.  Comparative  Lit. 
Young,  Scott  A.  History 


Young,  Suzanne  R.  Mathematics 
Young,  Thomas  M.  Business  Economics 
Zabel,  Stephen  G.  Marketing 
Zchner,  Kevon  J.  Finance 
Zimmerman,  D.  Allen  Forensic  Studies 
Zimmerman,  Jean  M.  Elementary  Ed. 


Zipko,  Linda  C.  Optometric  Tech. 
Zirkelbach,  Theodore  J.  Mathematics 
Zuckman,  Jane  A.  Psychology 
Zysk,  Donna  M.  Elementary  Ed. 
Meyer,  Marian  J.  History 
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Student  Index 


Abbetl.  Portia  L-     305 
Abbott.  Carol  A.     312 
Adams.  Charles  D.     341 
.AJams.  EveKfi  F.     370 
.Adams.  CreRorv     340 
Adams.  James  L-     353 
Adams,  Joanne  D.     570 
Adams.  Joseph  M.     307 
.Adams.  Karen  S.     370 
.Adams.  Kathleen  M.     370 
.Adams.  Paula  L.     317 
Adams.  Robert  J.     30S 
Adamson.  Charles  C.     33o 
.Adamson,  Gary  L.     370 
.Adelsperser,  Jodv  L-      370 
Aders.  Lee  R-     370 
Adgate,  Steven  R.     370 
Adkins.  Joan  A.     2SS 
Adkins.  Kenneth  D.     370 
Adkins.  Nancv- J.     316 
Adier.  Theresa  A.     370 
Agler,  Dave  S.     32o 
Agler.  Steven  B.     370 
AhU'eld.  Steven  K.     329 
Aikman.  Ann  E.     370 
Akers.  Deborah  J.     327 
Alfc*r.JaneA.     304.  370.  3d4 
Alber.  Michael  D.     32P 
Alber.  SusanJ-     305 
Albertson.  Mark  A.     32o 
Alexander,  Audrev     370 
Alexander.  Brad  M-     331 
Alexander,  Janet  L.     312 
Alexander.  Susan  K.     304 ,  370 
Allemeier,  Karen  M.     310 
Allen.  Diane  P-     292 
Allen.  Janet  L.     332 
Alien.  John  M-     370 
Allen.  Kathleen  D.     312.370 
.Allen.  ZettieR.     334.370 
Alles.  \vonneK-     370 
Allhands.BarrvC.     337 
Allison.  Adratn  J.     370 
Allwein.  Timothy  G.      321 
.Allweiss.  Pamela  H.     ^3i.  370 
Aloia,  Dennis     33o 
Alpert.  Edward  M.    370.  3b4 
Aisop.  Ronald  I-     353 
Alter,  Emily  S-     370 
.Altherr.  Deborahs.     303 
Altman.  N'ancy  B.     340 
Alvis.  Rebecca  J.     370 
Ambler.  Carol  L-     303 
Ambrose.  Margaret  E.      370 
Amick.  JohnB.     370 
Amick.  SariJ-     370 
Amick.  Tom  D-     329 
Ammerman.  PesKV  L      306.  370 
.Ammerman,  Wvona  S      370 
Ainodeo.  Philip,  G.      370 
Amor.  Shelley  A      303 
Amor.  Sherry  S.      310 
Amos.  Elnora.  A.     370 
Amrhein.  Gretchen     357 
Amsterdam,  Laurie  M.     333 
Amstutz,  Patricia  L.     28o 
Anderson.  Barlh  J,     320 
Anderson.  Brent  D,      339 
Anderson.  David  D.      32o 
Andtrson.  David  L-     295 
Anderson.  David  P.     321 
Anderson,  Dean  M.      337 
Anderson.  Dennis].      340 
Anderson.  Dennis  VV       32o.  370 
Anderson,  ElsieJ.      370 
Anderson.  Kenneth  L      370 
Anderson.  Jerome  F       3o5 
Anderson.  Richard  VV.      334.  351 
Anderson,  Ronald  D.     33S 
Anderson.  Susan  M.      370 
Andreakis,  Maureen     370 
Andreanopoulos,  Mary  A.     336 
Andrews.  Michael  L.      288 
Anjii.CindvL.     294 
Ankenbruck,  Margaret  M.     353 
Annmos.  Phyllis  K.      2S6 
Ansel).  Frances  D.     370 
Anspach.  Steven  K.     314 
Antonio.  Li^aC.     291 
Anloniu.  Ro^er  A.      31 1 
Appieton.  Judith  A.      33o.  350 
Aramovith.  Maren  J.     359 
Araniti,  Marcia  L.     283 
Aranoff.  Laurie  S.     340 
Arbuckle.  joann  370 
Arbuckle.  Joann     303.  347 
Ardelean,  Lucille  i       370 
Arfman,  DaleC.     340 
Armborst.PauIB.      307 
Armstrong,  Garrison  R       370 
Armstrong,  Michael     358 
Arnold.  Andrea  M.     370 
Arnold.  Bonnie  S-     370 
Arnold,  Brent  D       370 
Arnold.  Bruce  L.      370 
Arnold.  Jerald  H.     370 


Arnold.  Stanley  W.     3o0 
Arthur,  DarrellE-     370 
Arvay,  Gloria  J-     312.370 
Arvm.  Martin  R-     370 
Asher.SanH.     323 
Asher.T-     331 
Askew,  Robert  A.      334 
Aslanian.  George  H       287 
Atkins,  Daniel  M.     32o 
Atkins,  Michael  R.      32o 
Atsaves.  -Antonia  C-     303 
Attanasi.  Kathleen  B      371 
Atz.DeedraJ.      371 
Atz.DouglasJ.      302,371 
Auffart,  Margie  L.      371 
Augustin,  Charles  A.      326 
Augustine.  Nancy  K.      283 
Austin.  Diane  L      371 
Austin.  Sherry  R       371 
Austin. TerryL,     347.371 
Autterson,  Ted  M       371 
Avery.  Richard  T,      3o5 
Avers.  Victoria     317 


Baas,  Tamara  A.     30d 
Babbs.  Robert  A.     321 
Babchuk.  William  1-      338 
Bacon.  Ronald      3o4 
Bade,  Daniel  M     .  302,371 
Badertscher.  Richard  L-     307 
tadham.  KayL-     371 
iaer,  Alexander  J-     3oO 
iJaer,  Jeffrey  S.      295 
Bagby.  PaulJ.      371 
Bahler.  Donna  K.      371 
Baidinger,  William  J.     364 
Bailey.  Charles  E.      371 
Bailey,  Hank      J02 
Bailev.  HurdieL.      317 
Bailey.  Stephen  J       317 
Bailev,  William  H.      320 
Bainaka.  Steve  E      300 
Baker,  AbbvJ       303,  371 
Baker.  Deborah  5.      304 
Baker.  Ellen  M       312 
Baker,  Gregorys.      309 
Baker.  Kalhrvn  A.      313 
Baker,  Margaret  A.      371 
Baker.  Melissa  A,      313,359 
Baker.  Pamela  K.      371 
Baker  Paul  J.      357 
Baker.  Rebecca  J       37i 
Baker,  Scott  A.      32o 
Baker.  William  W       325 
Ball.  KathrvnJ       303,347 
Ball.  Mary  E       371 
Ball,  Richard  D       239 
Ball.  Steven!       32o 
Balvk,  June     292 
Bannard,  David  Y.      314 
Bannerman.  Jane  E.      283.  31C 
Bannon,  Lynn  E,      323 
Baran.  MicheleJ.      287 
Bare.  DeloresJ.      371 
Bargelt,  Linda     310 
Barksdale.  Frederick     338 
Barlow,  Elizabeth  A.      285 
Barlow.  Nancy     371 
Barlow,  Robert  J.      302 
Barman,  Gregory  R       355 
Barmore.  Robert  L-      338 
Barna.  Karen's.      313,371 
Barnard,  Betsy  L      371 
Barnard,  MarcieC.      319 
Barnes,  Dennis  C.      371 
Barnes.  Gary  R-     329 
Barnes,  Jon  C       339 
Barnett,  Byron     3o4 
Barnett.  John  I       329 
Barnette.  Belinda  J       371 
Barnhorst,  Beth  A       303 
Barnhorst.  Brian  A.      321 
Barnnard.  David     290 
Baron,  GarvP      371 
Barrett.  David  K       3o0,  3ol 
Barrett,  Edward  J.     371 
Barry.  Nancy  L.     303,350 
Barth.  Susan  K.      288 
Bartley,  Diane  K      305,  3o2.  371 
Bartley.  Kevin     302 
Barton,  James  H.     333 
Bartosz.Thaddeus],      336 
Barwe,  John  L       295 
Barwe,  Mary  R       371 
Basanda,  Susan  M.      319 
Bass.  Eunice     317 
Bassett.  KalhrynT.     315 
Bastian,  Mary  M       340 
Bates,  Maya  A.      33o 
Batman,  Cathy  L.     371 
Bauer.  John  F.      365 
Bauer,  John  M.     371 
Bauer.  Lee  A       3o4 
Bauer,  Sandy  L.      323 
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Baum.Johnl.     371 
Bauman,  Lee  A.     371 
Bazo!.,  VickiM.      371 
Beach,  Kim  M,      332,349.371 
Beal,LauraA.      332 
Beard,  Bennv  A      371 
Bearss,  JohnT       320 
Beatv.TerrvB.      338 
Bealv,  William  F       338 
Beaven,  Susan  C.      303 
Beaver.  Jeffrey  W.      308 
Beefier.  Elaine  M       310 
Becher,  Karen  A       284 
Beefier,  Micfiael  R.      3o4 
Becfitel,  Elizabetfi  J       371 
Beck.  Barbara  A       284 
Beck,  lovce  E,      371 
Beck,  Susan  K.      310 
Becker,  Jane  F.      349,371 
Becker,  Lawrence  B.      326 
Beckman,  Gary  L       371 
Beckman,  Larrv  ]       371 
Beckman,  Margaret  E.     33o 
Beeker,  Deborafi  K,      312,371 
Beeker,  Emmet  R       3o0 
Beer,  Elaine  S,     313 
Beeson,  Charles  M,      344 
Beier,  Joseph  C      364.371 
Beinberg,  Jodv     286 
Beineke.  Brenda  A       305,  371 
Beilelshees,  Richard  M,     329 
Bell,  Brian  W.      371 
Bell,  Joan  A,      319 
Bell.  Kathleen  J-     359 
Bell,  Kathv     287 
Bell.  LanaS       310,350,371 
Bell,  Laurie  F-      313 
Bell,  Lu  Anne  F      288 
Bell,  Peter  5-      371 
Bell,  Virginia  A       360 
Bell,  William  W,     339 
Belschwender,  Joan  L,      313 
Belshaw,  JohnE,      359 
Belt,  Jeffrey  D       320 
Benicic,  Robert)       309 
Bender,  JanelB       332,371 
Bender,  TresaM-     292 
Benedict,  Deborah  J,      312 
Benes,  Bonnie  L.      33o 
Benham,  Janet  E       2S3 
Benn,  George  H       334 
Benner,  Randall  R       321 
Benner,  Susan  K,      310 
Bennett,  Bryce  H,      308 
Bennett,  Edivard  S-      308 
Bennett.  Michael  R,      309 
Bennett,  Teresa  L       289 
Benrubi,  Esther     287 
Benson,  Robert  A.      322 
Bcnlley,  David  T       302 
Benton,  John  M       372 
Berebitsky,  Jodv  A,      287 
Bergbauer,  Kathleen  S,      372 
Bergbauer,  Robin  M.     289 
Bergdoll,  Mary  K,      286,  304 
Berger,  Barbara  N,     372 
Berger,  Diane     283 
Berger,  Linda  A.      33o 
Berger,  Robert  W       372 
Berkman,  Brian     320 
Bernard,  Anne  E-      372 
Bernav,  Marcia  J,      340,372 
Bernetich,  Marv  D.      292 
Bernstein,  ElyseC,     283 
Berry,  Betty  E.     372 
Bertocchio,  Lois  A,      305 
Best,  Margaret  M       304 
Belz,  Charles  H,      330 
Betz.  Janet  M.      372 
Belz,  KatherineP-     372 
Beuller.  MelindaC.      318 
Bickeis,Mark     321 
Bickel,  MarcvM-     312 
Biggerstaff,  Sandra  L       281 
Bikos,  Vickie  L-     288 
Billingsley.  Scott  D,     321 
Billman,  James  C.     320 
Binder,  Paul  J,      336,351 
Birnbaum,  Richard  L,      324 
Bishop.  Janet  L-      306 
Bishop,  Michael  E,      311,351 
Bishop,  Rebecca  L,     332 
Bissinger,  Mark  A-      372 
Bi^by,  Richard  H,      372 
Bjelich,  Steven  C.     336 
Bjork,  KimberlyJ,      3l6 
Black,  Barbara  J.     30o 
Black.  Douglas  E,     372 
Black,  Lynn  A.     340 
Black,  Thomas  A,      309 
Black,  Winston  S.      317 
Blackburn,  Lara  E,      348 
Blackburn,  Richard     348 
Blacker.  Laura  E.     372 
Blackwell.  Deborah  B.     316 
Blackwell,  Rodney  L,      338 
Blackwood.  Marv  C       318 
Blakely.  Martha  D.     323 
Bland,  Sandra  L,     313 


Blaney,  Mary  S.     310.  362,  372 
Blankenhorn.  Phillip  F.     337 
Blassaras,  Crist  C-     326 
Blatlner,  Lindsay     292 
Blazier,  JohnE-      372 
Bleeke,  Pamela  J      372 
Blend,  Ruth  M,      372 
Blesch.JillM.     327 
Blish.TeranceL     308 
Bliss.  Laurel  A.     388 
Blitz.  Barbara  L,     282 
Block,  Nancy  E.     333 
Blocker.  Mark  L,     302 
Bloom,  Philip  M-     372 
Blow,  Willie  A-     372 
Bluemle,  Laura  K      360 
Bluestein,  Jerome  J-      331 
Boardman,  Sue  Ellen      318 
Bobilya,  Dean  D,      309 
Bodley,  Nancy  M,     372 
Boggs,  Carolyn  A.      312,372 
Boggs,  Deborah  K,      292 
Boher,  MarvL      292 
Bohnsack,  Gretchen  S,     289 
Bol,  Susan  K.     303 
Boldebuck,  Cynthia  L.      312 
BoldtLyleJ.     293 
Boles,  Connie  R.     310 
Boiler,  Linda  M-     372 
Bolon,  Barbara  J,      303 
Bolotin,  Debra  A.      288,372 
Bonadio,  NancvJ-      282 
BondMelvaP.      372 
Bond, Sandra  J.     334,371 
Bondus,ThomB.     347 
Bone,  Barbara  J.      310 
Bonekamp,  Bethaney  A.      372 
Bonner,  Janine  J-      312 
Bonta,  Mitchell  P.      322 
Boomer,  David  R,     372 
Boos,  Amy  E.      282 
Borders,  Kevin  P.      372 
Borer,  Michelle     312 
Boring.  Kimfierly  J,     336 
Borks,  Bob     359 
Born,  Bruce  W       372 
Borntrager,  Phillip  J,      321 
Bosch,  Michael  J-     372 
Boswell,  KathrvnF,      359,372 
Botterud,  Karen  F-     315 
Bottorff,  Deborah  A,     332 
Boughman,  Peggy  H,     317 
Bowden,  Daniel  A,      335 
Bowden.  Jennifer  K.     372 
Bowen,  Roberto.     372 
Bower,  Jillaine  A.      313 
Bower,  Karen  L.     312,372 
Bowers,  Barbara  A.      315 
BowkerEllenJ.     372 
Bowles.  James  A,     321 
Bowman,  Kyle  R-     308,372 
Bovlierger.  Kevin  L       330 
Boyd,  Barbara  A      323 
BovdPaulaJ.      315 
Bovd,  Susan  L.     372 
Boyle,  Diane  L.     332 
Boyle,  Patricia  E-      333 
Boze,  Harry  E.      340 
Bracalente,  Anita  L-      359 
Bracco,  Robert  L.     302 
Bracht,  \'ictor  W.     353 
Bradfield,  Patricia  A.      372 
Bradford,  David  E,      372 
Bradford,  Michael  J,      330 
Bradley,  Gail  C.      372 
Bradley,  Julia  A.      305 
Bradshaw,  RhodaM,     372 
Brake,  Barbara  A-      316 
Brames,  Janice  M.      306 
Bramlette,  Marv  I,      319 
Branam,  \icky  S-     372 
Brandner,  Karen  A.      372 
Brandon,  Defxirah  J-      372 
Brandon,  Thomas  J,      329 
Brane,  Madeline  E,     372 
Brasich,  Beverly  A,      315 
Braun,  Deborah  A,      292 
Breidenbach,  Joe  P.      290 
Brenizer,  Beth  A,     313 
Brennan.  William  H-     372 
Bresher,  Pauls,     295 
Brewer,  Janis  R,      30o 
Brewer,  Keith,  F-     373 
Breyer,  Thomas  .A.     373 
Bridgewater.  Lee  A.     373 
Brier,  Donald  E,     322 
Brier,  Nancy  H,     372 
Bnggs,  Timothy  A,      373 
Bngham.  Barbara  L,      373 
Bright,  James  E,     288,373 
Bnndle,  Rich  J.     338 
Brinkerhoff,  Diane  S,      373 
Brinkmann,  Virginia  E-     318  373 
Brizius.  Karita  A,     373 
Brock,  Sandra L-      332 
Brockman,  Ann  E.      318.  358 
Brockman,  Wilfred  J.     302 
Broderick,  Constance  E,     288 
Brodkecker.  Cheryl     373 


Broecker,  David  E.      373 
Brolin,  Colleen  L.      373 
Bromer,  Susan  M.      31'^ 
BrooU,  Laurie  A       340 
Brook.  Nei!  R.      348 
Brooks.  DeniseD.      334 
Brooks,  Dude     320 
Broomall,  Mindv  L.      33o 
Brosius.  Barbara  A.      373 
Brost,  John  A.      314 
Brothers,  Gregory  A.      337 
Brough,  Pamelas.      313 
Brouvver.  Douglas  R.     373 
Brower,  Lvnn  J.      31Q 
Brower.  Marilyn  j.      282 
Brown,  Carol  A,      332 
Brown,  Christina  S.      373 
Brown,  Clinton  D.      340 
Brown,  Cynthia  A.      315 
Brown.  CvnlhiaL.      291 
Brown,  David  K.      3ol 
Brown.  Deborah  J.      318 
Brown.  Diane  D       282 
Brown,  Edward      373 
Brown,  Frank  VV.      3o5,  373 
Brown,  Gary  W.      287 
Brown.  Jacqueline  J.      323 
Brown,  James  G.      340.  373 
Brown,  Kathv  A.      373 
Brown.  Larry  A.      373 
Brown,  Lindsev      28d 
Brown,  Lisa  A.      334 
Brown.  Marsha  A.      373 
Brown,  Nancy  J.     373 
Brown,  Randall  K.      290 
Brown,  Robert      338 
Brown  Roger  A.      339 
Brown.  Sherry  L.      30o 
Brown,  Steven  C.     348 
Brown,  Stuart  A.      329 
Brown,  William  M.      329 
Browne.  Dorothy  M.      373 
Browning,  Nannelte  L-      312 
Brownlee,  Susan  I.      283 
Bruce,  Jill  A.      373 


Bruce,  Susan  L.     373 
Brundage,  Scott  R.      339 
Brunk,  Dennis  G-      2Q0 
Brunnemer.  Christia  N.      283 
Bruno.  Marva  C.     304 
Bruscato.  Anthony  L.     33o,  255 


310 

373 


3o4 


Brvan,  Barbara  A. 
Brvan,  Deanna  S. 
Bryant,  David  B. 
Bryant,  Sandy  L. 
Brye,  Frank     3o4 
Buchanan.  Victoria  E.      334,  373 
Buchheit.  Francis  D,      340 
Buckles,  Cheryl  A.      294 
Buckley.  Keith  A.      290 
Buckmaster.  Lvnn  C.      373 
Bucky,  Phyllis  S.      333 
Buczek,  Edwin  M,      3oO 
Budd,  David  C.      338 
Budzik,  Susan  M.     3io 
Buecker,  Rosanne  R       318,  373 
Buehner,  Lucinda  J       34o 
Buffington,  Philip  R.      373 
Bugajski,  Nancv  L.      282 
Buickel.  Sherry  D.      304 
Bulch.Tarvn      283 
Bullock,  Laura  R.      288,373 
Bunes.  Marcia  R.      340 
Bunting,  Donna  K       315 
Bunting,  Martha  A.      373 
Burch,  Charmaine  K. 
Burcham,  Barbara  J. 
Burchfield.  Barbara  J 
Burger,  Diane     312 
Burger,  Maureen  B. 
Burgess.  James  H 
Burke.  Teresa  P. 
Burks,  James  A. 
Burks,  Michael  E. 
Burn,  Greg     338 
Burnam,  Anita  L. 
Buines,  Velynda  L       32: 
Burnett,  Margie  E.      373 
Burns,  Bruce  H.      J'QO 
Burns,  James  W.      307 


362,373 


315 


303 


312 
314 


317 


Burns.  Thomas  O       314 
Burnside.  Nora].      332,  373 
Burnstein.  Pegsv  M.      359 
Burr,  Barry  B.      373 
Burrington.  Barbara  A.      319 
Burroughs.  Kathy  E,      373 
Burrows,  Ann  E-     3o4 
Burrows.  John  N.      373 
Burrus,  Janel  E.     373 
Burt,  Terry  D.      317,351 
Burton,  Richard  A.      373 
Burton,  Scott  D.      330 
Busch,  David  W.     32t> 
Busse,  Jonna  M.      306 
Butler,  David  L       307 
Butler.  John  G.      373 
Bulorac,  |ohn  R       373 
Buyer.  Diane  M       327 
Buyer,  Karen      374 
Byer,  Lindsay  E       312 
Byers,  CarolA       294 
Byrne.  Joan  K.      312 


Cage,  Kenneth  A.      374 
Cain,  Beverly  A       374 
Cain,  Connie  J.      316 
Cain.  Jay  B.      308 
Cain.  Pam     316 
Cairnes,  Lee  E.      288 
Caldemeyer.  Llovd  J.      344 
Calderon,  Jerry  H.     333 
Calhoun.  Helen  M.      294 
Califana.  Ernest  A.      341 
Calkins,  Terry  A.      32o 
Callahan.  Gary  L.     308 
Callahan.  Kerry  K.      306 
Callander,  Susan  K,      374 
Calvert,  Sherry  J.      374 
Cameron.  Stanley  V'.      317 
Campbell,  Catherine  A.      28 
Campbell,  Catherine  S.      37- 
CampbelLGailL.      374 


Campbell.  Gregory  E       374 
Campbell.  Jane  E      287 
Campbell.  Jeffrey  L.      309 
Campbell,  Joyce  A.      282,  304 
Campbell.  Kay  E.      323 
Campbell,  Linda  M.      304 
Campbell.  Lucinda  A.     292 
Campbell.  Suzanne     318.  374 
Canaan.  Michael     320 
Candiano,  Marv  A       332 
Candsmun,  Elyse     310 
Canfield,  Daniel  T.     337 
Cannv,  Julia  L.     292.374 
Canonico.Tui  A.     315 
Cantrell,  Pamela  J-      317 
Capella,  Joan  M.     374 
Capodice,  Marv  A.      316 
Cappel.  Carolyn  M.     332,  374 
Carder.  Sue  A-      340 
Carl.  Cynthia  M-     347 
Carlson,  Carol  A       374 
Carlson.  Robert  L.      340 
Carmichael.  Dennis  VV.      321 
Carmichael,  William  W       374 
Carmin.  Michael  L.      361 
Carrington,  Hearst     340 
Carroll,  Herman  M-      338 
Carter.  Jane  A-      374 
Cartes,  Susan  K,      374 
Cartwright,  Daniel  S.      321 
Cartwright.  James  D.      322 
Carvey.  Victoria  L.      327,  374 
Case,  Linda  L.     374 
Caskey.  James  A.     329 
Cass,  Robert  B.      336 
Cassadv,  Linda  S.      303 
Cassle.  Janelh  K-      315 
Caslaldi.  Barbara  A.      282,  3Io 
Castillo.  Diana  L.      292 
Castle,  Car!     374 
Castle.  Nancy  A.      374 
Catlett.  Edward  D       309 
Cauffman.  Gail  E.      315 
Cave.  Stephen  L.      374 
Chaddock,  David  A.     329 
Chadwick,  Stephen  A       308 
Chaille.  Andrew  J       290 
Chamberlain.  Barbara  E,      374 
Chamberlain.  Philip     346 
Chambers.  Richard     353 
Chapekis.  Anthony  F.      374 
Chapin.  Kimberley  A.      304 
Chapman.  Curtis  R       330 
Chapman,  Jana  L.      303 
Chase,  Daniel  J.     32o 
Chase,  Michael  VV.     329 
Chauvette.  Christine  L.      292 
Chavis.DebraL.      327,374 
Cheatham,  Robert  D       326 
Cheek.  Jon  VV.     324 
Chenoweth  Catherine  .A.     312 
Cherf.  William  J,      374 
Chesterfield,  James  S       338.  374 
Chittenden,  Michael  D.      374 
Chittick.  Rebecca  M       312 
Chovanec.  Jame  M.      287 
Chow,  \\onne     291 
Christensen,  Marv  K.      290 
Christensen,  Timothy  J.     321 
Christenson.  Dana  L.      359 
Christenson,  Tern  S. 
Christian,  Terrence  VV. 
Christy,  Linda  S.      318 
Chrusciel,  Lorraine  M 
Churchill,  Ruth  E.      327 
Chute.  Eleanor  E.     353 
Cibull,  Stephen  J.     331 
Cid. Jesus     308 
Civilins,  MandvJ.      374 
Clancy  Lester  J.     334 
Clark,  Barbara  J.     374 
Clark.  Constance  S.      347 
Clark,  David  VV.      33o 
Clark,  Deborah  VV.      374 
Clark,  James  R,      339 
Clark.  Kathleen  J.      28^ 
Clark,  Kathryn  L.      374 
Clark,  Leigh  A.      304 
Clark,  Louis  R.     322.374 
Clark.  Patricia  O.     33o.  349.  374 
Clark.  Susan  E       353 
Clark.  Thomas  R.-     339 
Clark,  Timothy  J.     374 
Glaus.  Nancy  L.     310 
Clawson.  Daniel  L.      339 
Clawson  James  .A,      341 
Clavlon,  Beauford  H       187 
Clayton.  Christie  L       327,  374 
Cleaveland.  Margaret  .A.      304 


33o 

307 


30c 


Clement,  Cvnthia  J. 
Clement,  Etta  D  3:'4 
Clements.  CN-nthia  A 
demons.  Rovsandra 
Clendenen,  Da\id  O 
Clendenin  Janice  L 
Cleveland  David  W. 
Cleveland  Donna  A. 
Clevenger  Charles  E 
Clevenger  Joseph  N.      329 
Click.Lorie  A.     313 
Click.  Steven  E       330 
Cline.  Judith  A       289 
Cloud,  Jennitet  A.      336.  3: 
Clvmer.  Cvnthia  A.     310 
Coats.  David  L.      32° 


310 

374 

374 
330 

3c3 
3o5 
374 
307 


Cobb  Julia  R       310 

Cochran.  Deborah  L       310 

Cochran.  Elizabeth  A.      313 

Cochtan.  Jeffrey  H.      314 

Cockrum.  Linda  M       285 

Coe.  Mariana  S-      283 

Coffev.Emilv  A.     310 

Coffin,  Anne  H.      28o 

Coffin.  Charles  F-      357 

Coffin,  Gail  M.      288 

Cogane,  Karen  C.     304 

Cohen.  Alan  J.     33o 

Cohen.  Donnie  B.     3o4 

Cohen.  Gail  M.     333 

Cohen,  Jennie     333 

Cohen,  Mark  D.      308 

Cohen.  Sharon  L.      374 

Cohn.  Ellen  S.      374 

Cohn.  Laurie  B.     333 

Cohrs.  Cornelia     374 

Colangelo.  Steven     374 

Colantonio.  Nancv  L.      333,  374 

Colbv.  Belsv  L-     315 

Cole.Crv5talC.      374 

Cole.  Janii  K.     374 

Cole.  John  A.     320 

Cole  Lee  A.     3o5 

Cole.  Lisa  G.     323 

Cole.  Melanie  A       323 

Cole.  Sherrv  L.     315 

Cole.  Stephen  L.     374 

Coleman.  Carol  L.     284 

Coles.  Janie     323 

Colglazier.  David  R.     330 

Collier.  JumanR       204 

Collmgs.  Judith  A.     323 

Collings,  William  K.     375 

Collins.  Charles  R,      2Sd 

Collins.  Diane  L,     310 

Collins,  lane  E.     2S2 

Collins.  Kathleen  A.     315,  375 

Collins.  Richard  C.     375 

Collison.  James  J.     339 

Colrtitis.  Steven  J.     336 

Combs.  Kellv  L.     375 

Comer.  Sallv  A.     375 

Comin.  AlisaJ.     315 

Compton.  Charles  I.     375 

Complon.  Charles  U       30^ 

Cone.  Allen  J.     353 

Cones.  Diane  L.     3lo 

ConRill.  Daniel     340 

Conlev.  Donald  W.     341 

Conlev.  Robert  U.     2So 

Conner.  Richard  J,      338 

Connollv.  Debra  A.     31o 

Constantine.  Marilvnn     30o 

Conway.  Colleen  A-     289 

Conwell.  Maribeth     288 

Cook.  ChervlA-     287 

Cook.  Christine  C.     375 

Cook.  Deborah  E.     375 

Cook.  James  B.     339 

Cook,  Jerrv  R.     375 

Cook.  Peter  J.     320 

Cook,  \alorie  J.     304 

Cook.  VViiliam  E      3o5.  375 

Cooke.  Donald  L.     375 

Cool.  Ravmond  J,     341 

CooIe%'.  PaulJ.     33<' 

Coone>-.  Carolin  A      375 

Coons,  Deborah  L-      375 

Coons,  Jennifer  .A.      375 

Cooper,  Janet  b-     375 

Cooper,  Patricia  ,A.      305.  350.  3b2 

Cooper.  Patricia  L.     304 

Cooper.  William  E.     337 

Coppedj^e,  William  B      335 

Coraz.  Gerald  A.     331 

Corbin.  Carol  J-     30b 

Corbin,  Vicky  L,     323 

Cord,  Kathleen     375 

Core\-.  Mariiou     304 

Cornell.  Frank  W.      375 

Cornfeld.RickieS.     340 

Corricelli.  Patrick  J.     375 

Corsaro,  Mary  E.     310 

Corwin,  HalM.     331 

Corv,  LynneD      2S3 

Corv,  Suzanne  L.      31o 

Cote,  Stephanie  G,      375 

Coulls,  PaulT.      365 

Couriane^,  Teri  L,     319 

Cousins,  Michele  A.     359 

Coveleskie,  Connie  S,      313.  347 

CovinKton,  Conslancz  D.     291 

Cowden,  Ronald  L.     3oO 

Cox.lohnC.     311 

Cox.  Paul).     339 

Cov,  AmvL.     313.350.375 

Crablree.  |ody     319 

Cradle,  Donna  L,     375 

Cram,  lone  B.      375 

Crarve,  Katherine  E.     332 

Cran«,  Randall  D.     338 

Crankshaw,  Robert  D.     375 

Cravens,  Deborah  A,     327 

Cravens.  Gary  D.     360 

Cravens,  John  E      326 

Crawford,  Kim     375 

Crawford,  Michael  L       375 

Crawford,  Terrt-nce  E.     338.  375 

Crawmer,  leffrey  A.     329 

Creech,  Paul  M-     361 

Cremeens,  Dennis  J.     320 


Crespo.  Charlos  F.      357 
Cressv,  Maryclare     313 
Crews,  James  R,      339 
Crichlow.  David  D.      338 
Cnder,  Janets,      292 
Crillev,Terrv  W.      337 
Crimans.  Margaret  A.      318 
Cripe,  David  L.     375 
Cri5man,Ted  J.      375 
Criswell,  Harold  David     329 
Crocker,  Christine  A.      375 
Cron,  Catherine  A.      313 
Cron.  Christopher  C.      309 
Cross,  Charles  O.      341 
Crowe,  Debra  S.      375 
Crumlv.RovL,      28o 
Csejtey.  A^nes  C,      375 
Cucharale,  Nicholas  A.      309 
Cull,  John  J       330 
Gulp,  Katie     313 
Cummings.  Dorothy  L.      375 
Cummins,  HughT.      340 
Cummins.  Neil  A.      340 
Cunningham,  Katherine  A,      375 
Cunningham,  Thomas  K.      375 
Curran.  Geroge  W       314 
Currv.  Deborah  L       327 
Currv,  James  L.      3o4.  375 
Currv,  Jill      312,375 
Currv,  Sandra  S.      310.375 
Currv.  Sharon  A.     375 
Cusumano.  Maxine  D.      288 
Czech,  David  E.     340 


Da-micke,  Kenneth  G.      330.  375 
Dages,  Diana  L.      288,  375 
Dalton,  Brenda  L       375 
Damery,  Ruth  E,      294 
Damitz,  Charles  T       329 
Damitz.  Kathy  A,      204 
Dangalmaier,  Carol  N.     363,  375 
Dangelmajer,  Charles  P,      340 
Daniel  Marilynn  K.      375 
Danlv.  Amv     30o 
Dann.  David  B      308 
Danovitz,  Susan  L.     375 
Danzig,  Steven  M,      348 
Darchuk.  Deborah  A.     375 
Darlage,  ShielaG.      283 
Darnell,  Gerry  A.      375 
Davev.  NancvA       375 
David,  Andv     33o 
David,  Victoria  E.      315,  362.  375 
Davidson.  Patricia  A.     333 
Davies,  Alison  R.      287 
Davies.  Brian  VV       321 
Davis.  Darrel     332 
Davis,  Frances  H      37o 
Davis,  Gary  K-     341 
Davis,  James  M.     37o 
Davis,  Margaret  L.      315 
Davis.  Marks       28o 
Davis,  Marv  A,      283 
Davis,  Nancv  A       319 
Davis,  Nancy  T       37o 
Davis,  Robert  E.      33o 
Davis,  VickiJ       376 
Davlos,  Helen  A.     37o 
Dawson.  Rick     364 
Dav,  Marcia  I.      284 
Dav,  Rhonda      288 
Davton.  Mark  A       311 
Davton,  Michael  A       311 
De  Baets,  Terrence  H.      287 
De  Boskev,  Bruce  H,      37o 
DeHart.  Kenneth  R.      376 
De  Lone,  Donna  M.      306 
De  Maltia.  Gregory     290 
De  Michael,  Angie     228 
DePov,  DaleF.     365,376 
De  Pov.  David  E       308 
De  Roo,  Margaret  A,      287 
DeRox,  Franklin  D.      341 
De  Vliegher,  Andrea      376 
De  Will.  Pamela  A.      310 
Dearing,  Larry  W       37o 
Dees,  TynkaL.     285 
Dehn,  Ingrid  U.      285 
Delanev,  Patricia  A.      37o 
Delia,  RoccaD.      3o2 
Demmon,  William  M.      341 
Denger,  Dee     292 
Dennis.  Lynne  D,      294 
Denny,  Nancy  G.     376 
Denson,  Dana  L.     2S9 
Denton,  Williams.     321 
Derer,  Cynthia  M.      290 
Detmer,  Debra  A.     376 
Devannev,  William  T       320 
Devoe.  Doanald  L.      376 
Dewes.  Laurie  E       312 
Dewig,  Joan  A,      282 
Deyton,  Glenn  D.      322 
Diamond,  Angela     333.  37(> 
Dicker,  Cathy  A.     340 
Dickerson,  Sue  E,     376 
Dickerson,  Vivian  L.     376 
Diegel,  Barbara  Y.     349, 376 
Diehl.  Kathleen  A.     310 
Dierdorf.  Christianne     362 
Dierkes,  Alexander  E.     330,  376 


Diggins,  Petra  L.      317 
Diggins.  Thomas  M.     336 
Dilk.GarvW,      3oO 
Dillon,  Karen  L.      33t> 
Dils,  Phil     324 
Dilworth,  Karen  D.      327 
Dinwiddie,  Janet  C.      37b 
Dipert,  Cynthia  5.      327 
Dirlam.Jane  A,      318,  37o 
Diltemore,  Kirk  E      314 
Dittrick,  Dennis  L.      376 
Dixon.  Mark  W       32b 
Doaks,  Michael     338 
Doan,  Charles  R       335 
Dobosz,  Gail  A.      284 
Dobson,  Denise  A.      313 
Dodd.Carol  A.      304 
Dodd,  Kevin  C.      337 
Dodds,  RitaB.      376 
Dodson,  Margaret  L.      37b 
Dodson,  Mark  A.     3b5.  37b 
Dodson.  Michael  W.      336 
Doerfler.  Janets.     315 
Dogan,  Donald  P.      365,376 
Domanski.  Richard  S       302 
Domele.  Judith  M,      28o 
Donaldson.  Thomas  W.      329 
Doneff.  Deborah  A       323 
Donie,  Michael  G.      37o 
Donlan,  Karen  A.      37d 

Dooley,  Mary  A       304 

Dooley.  Paula  303 

Doran,  Anne  M       294 

Dorman,  Jay     37o 

Dorrington.Lefgh  A.      321.376 

Dorsey.  Brenda  E       334 

Dorsey.  Timothy  M.      324 

Doty.  Denise  J.      283 

Dougherty,  Timothy  J       309 

Doversberger.  Kurt  E.      311 

Dowdell.  Richard  E.      287 

Doyle,  John  M.      376 

Doyle,  Margaret  A.     327,  376 

Doyle.  Martha  C.     285 

Dovle,  Rosalyn      315 

Draughon,  Raymond  F.     317 

Dray,  Nancy  A.      28b 

Dresbach,  George  D.      309 

Driver,  Judy  K.      37o 

Drndak,  MaryJ       315 

Drossos,  Christ     302 

Droz,  Jacqueline.  M.      376 

Drumwright.  Jana  L.      291 

Dubin,  Polly  L.      28b 

Duckworth,  David  E. 

Duckworth,  Jared  D, 

Dudley.  Janet  E.      37o 

Dudley.  John  O      339 

Duechting.  Jay  C.      3o0 

Duensing,  Herbert  L.      359.  , 

Duerr,  AnnE.      315 

Duffy,  Charlene     37o 

Duffy,  John  L,      338 

Duggins,  Marsha  M. 

Duke.  Ellen  K.      37b 

Duke,  Kathy  L       285 

Dumbuya,  Madina  E. 

Duncan.  Beniamin  R. 

Duncan.  Helen  L.      37b 

Duncan,  Nicholas  R.      309 

Dunfee.  Randy  A.      33b 

Dunn,  Allen  W       320 

Dunn,  Dennis  V.     341 


293 
338 


376 


376 
376 


I. 


Dunn.  Diane  D.      303 
Dunn,  Philip  M.     376 
Dunn,  Steven  M.      339 
Dunne,  Marcia  M.      323 
Dunnick.  James  S.      337 
Dupee,  Rene  A       348 
Durhiemer,  Pete     314 
Duthie,  Barbara  A.      348 
Dultlinger,  Christine  M       349 
Duvnjak.Rada     376 
Dwver.  James  W.     37b 
Dyar,  Richard  William     339 
Dver,  Robert  C       337 
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Magnuson,  Patricia  A       384 
Maguire.  Sarah  E-      384 
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Miller,  Nicholas  D.      38o 

Miller,  Pamela  A.      33o 

Miller,  Patricia      285 
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Miller,  Robert  J.      339 

Miller,  Ronnie  E.      36o 

Miller,  Rupert  A-      38o 

Miller.  Stephanie  L.      386 

Miller.  Sue  H.      38o 
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Miller,  William      3o5 
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Milles,  Keith      339 

Mills,  Christy  E.      292 

Mills,  Janice  L.      283 
Mills,  Jennifer  S.      319,  344 
Mills.  Mark  D.      307 
Milner,  Debra  E.      28o 
Milner,  Patricia  A-      333.  350 
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Moffett.  Steven  R.      326.  386 
Mogin,  Daniel]-     321 
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Mohler.  Jeffrey  N.     288,  33S.  38d 
Mohler.  Nancy  L.     386 
Moilanen,  Diana  L.     386 
Molby,  Peter  K.     386 
Moldstad.  Janet  K.      362 
Molen.  Chris  D.     320 
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Monahan,  Thomas  P.      353,  386 
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Monar,  Michael  P.      386 
Monar,  Pamela  S-     386 
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Montgomery,  Susan  G.      348,  386 
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Moore,  Anna  K-     386 
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Moore,  Denise  Y.     386 
Moore,  Evelyn  M.      386 
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Moore.  Joseph  5.     339 
Moore,  Kathy     334 
Moore.  Larry  D.     295 
Moore,  Laura  A.     312 
Moore,  Thomas  L-     386 
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Morgan,  Jan  L,     289 
Morgan.  Janet  S.     313 
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Murdock,  Susan  C      323,  347 
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Murphy.  Marilyn  K.      387 
Murphy,  Michael  R.      335 
Murphy,  Roberta  L,      332 
Murray.  Colleen  M,      282,  304 
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Murray.  Jack     290 
Murrell,  Michael  D.      308,  351 
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Musial,  Cora  E       304 
Mutz,  Harold  W-     321 
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Myers.  Deborah  L.      304 
Myers,  Elizabeth  J.      318 
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Nance,  Joyce  A.      315 
Narta,  Laura     304 
Nasser,  Gregory  L       387 
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Nay,  Scott  S.      309 
Navlor.  Nancy  A.      332 
Neaderhouser.  Carol  J       387 
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Negron,  Pedro     338 
Nell,  Deborah  E.      31o 
Nelson.  Beth  L.      387 
Nelson,  Carol  R.      323 
Nelson,  Debra  A.      304 
Nelson,  Diane  L.      313,  347 
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Nichols,  MarylS.      336 
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Nicks,  Suzanne  L-      336 
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